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ECAUSE I know it would give 
you lefs Concern, to find your 
Name in an impertinent Satyr, 

than before the daintieft Dedication of 
a modern Author, I conceal it. 

Let me talk never fo idly to you, 
this way; you are, at leaft, under no 
neceffity of taking it to yourfelf: 
Nor when I boaft of your Favours, 
need you bluth to have beftow’d them. 
Or I. may now give you all the 
Attributes, that raife a wife, and 
good-natur’'d Man, to Efteem, and 
Happinefs, and not to be cenfured as a 
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Flatterer by my own, or your Ene- 
mies.——I place my own firft; be- 
caufe as they are the greater Number, 
Tam afraid of not paying the greater 
Refpect to them. Yours, if {uch there 
are, I imagine are too well-bred to 
declare themfelves : But as there is 
no Hazard, or vifible Terror, in an 
Attack, upon my defencelefs Station, 
my Cenfurers have generally been Per- 
fons of an intrepid Sincerity. Having 
therefore fhut the Door againft them, 
while I am thus privately addreffing 
you, I have little to apprehend, from 
either of them. 

Under this Shelter, then, I may fafe- 
ly tell you, That the createft Encou- 
ragement, I have had to publith this 
Work, has rifen from the feveral Hours 
of Patience you have lent me, at the 
Reading it. It is true, I took the 
Advantage’ of your Leifure, in the 
Country, where moderate Matters 
ferve for Amufement; and there in- 
deed, how far your Good-nature, for 
an old Acquaintance, or your Reluc- 
tance to put the Vanity of an Author 

out 
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out of countenance, may_have carried 
you, I cannot ‘be fure; and yet Ap- 
pearances give me {ftronger Hopes ; 
For was not the Complaifance of a 
whole Evening’s Attention, as much 
as an Author of more Importance 
ought to have expected? Why then 
was I defired the next Day, to give 
you a fecond Lecture? Or why was 
I kept a third Day, with you, to tell 
you more of the fame Story? If thefe 
Circumftances have made me_ vain, 
fhall I fay, Sir, you are accountable 
for them? No, Sir, I will rather fo 
far flatter myfelf, as to. fuppofe it pof- 
fible, That your having been a Lover 
of the Stage (and one of thofe few 
good Judges, who know the Ufe and 
Value of it, under a right Regulation) 
might incline you to think fo copious 
an Account of it a lefs tedious Amufe- 
ment, than it may naturally be, to 
others of different good Senfe, who 
may have lefs Concern, or Tafte for 
it. But be all this as it may; the 
Brat is new born, and rather, than fee 
it ftarve, upon the Bare Parifh Pro- 
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vifion, I chufe thus clandeftinely, to 
drop it at your Door, that it may 
exercife One of your many Virtues, 
your Charity, in fupporting it. 

If the World were to know, into 
whofe Hands I have thrown it, their 
Regard to its Patron might incline 
them to treat it as one of his Family: 
But in the Confcioufnefs of what I am, 
I chufe not, Sir, to fay who you are. 
lf your Equal, in Rank, were to do 
publick Juftice to your Character, 
then, indeed, the Concealment of your 
Name, might be an unneceflary Diff- 
dence: But am I, Sir, of Confequence 
enough, in any Guife, to do Honour 
to Mr. ——-? were I to fet him, in 
the moft laudable Lights that Truth, 
and good Senfe could give him, or his 
own Likenefs would require ; my off- 
cious Mite would be loft in that ge- 
neral Efteem, and Regard, which Peo- 
ple of the firft Confequence, even of 
different Parties, have a Pleafure in 
paying him. Encomiums to Superiors 
‘from Authors of lower Life, as they 
are naturally liable to Sufpicion, can 
add 
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add very little Luftre, to what before 


was vifible to the publick Eye: Such 
Offerings (to ufe the Stile they are 
generally dreffed in) like Pagan In- 
cenfe, evaporate, on the Altar, and 
rather gratify the Prieft, than the 
Deity. 

But you, Sir, are to be approached 
in Terms within the Reach of com- 
mon Senfe: The honeft Oblation of a 
chearful Heart, is as much as you de- 
fire, or I am able to bring you: A 
Heart, that has juft Senfe enough, to 
mix Refpeét, with Intimacy, and 1s 
never more delighted, than when your 
rural Hours of Leifure admit me, with 
all my laughing Spirits, to be my idle 
felf, and in the whole Day’s Pofiet- 
fion of you! Then, indeed, I have 
Reafon to be vain; I am, then, dif 
tinguifhed, by a Pleafure too great, 
to be conceal’d, and could almoft pity 
the Man of graver Merit, that dares 
not receive it, with the fame unguard- 
ed Tranfport! This Nakednefs of 
Temper the World may _ place, in 
what Rank of. Folly, or Weaknels 
A 3 they 
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they pleafe; but till Wifdom, can 
give me fomething, that will make 
me more heartily happy, I am con- 
tent, to be gaz’d at, as I am, with- 
out leffening my Refpect, for thofe, 
whofe Paflions may be more foberly 
covered, 

Yet, Sir, will I not deceive you ; ’tis 
not the Luftre of your publick Merit, 
the Affuenee of your Fortune, your 
high Figure in Life, nor thofe ho- 
nourable Diftinétions, which you had 
rather deferve than be told of, that 
have fo many Years made my plain 
Heart hang after you: Thefe are 
but incidental Ornaments, that, ’tis 
true, may be of Service to you, in 
the World’s Opinion; and though, 
as one among the Croud, JI may 
rejoice, that Providence has fo de- 
fervedly beftowed them ; yet my par- 
ticular Attachment has rifen from a 
mere natural, and more engaging 
Charm, the Agreeable Companion ! 
Nor is my Vanity half fo much gra- 
tified, in the Honour, as my Senfe is 
in the Delight of your Society! When 
I fee 
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I fee you lay.afide the Advantages of 
Superiority, and by your own Chear- 
fulnefs of Spirits, call out all that Na- 
ture has given me to meet them; then 
tis I tafte you ! then Life runs high! 
I defire! I poflefs you! 

Yet, Sir, in this diftinguifh’d Hap- 
pinefs, I give not up-my farther Share 
of that Pleafure, or of that Right I 
have to look upon you, with the 
publick Eye, and to join in the ge- 
neral Regard, fo unanimoufly pay’d 


to that uncommon Virtue, your [7fe- 


grity! This, Sir, the World allows fo 
confpicuous a Part of your Character, 
that, however invidious the Merit, 
neither the rude Licence of Detraétion, 
nor the Prejudice of Party, has ever, 
once, thrown on it the leaft Im- 
peachment, or Reproach, This is that 
commanding Power, that, in publick 
Speaking, makes you heard with fuch 
Attention! This it is, that difcou- 
rages, and keeps filent the Infinuations 
of Prejudice, and Sufpicion; and al- 
moft renders your Eloquence an unne- 
ceffary Aid, to your Affertions: Even 
your 
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your Opponents, confcious of your /z- 
fegrity, hear you rather as a Witnefs, 
than an Orator. But this, Sir, ts 
drawing you too near the Light, Jnte- 
grity is too particular a Virtue to be 
cover’d with a general Application. 
Let me therefore only talk to you, as 
at Tufculum (for fo I will call that 
{weet Retreat, which your own Hands 
have rais’d) where, like the fam’d 
Orator of old, when publick Cares 
permit, you pafs fo many rational, un- 
bending Hours: There ! and at fuch 
Times, to have been admitted, ftill 
plays in my Memory, more like a 
fictitious, than a real Enjoyment ! How 
many golden Evenings, in that Thea- 
trical Paradife of water’d Lawns, and 
hanging Groves, have I walk’d, and 
prated down the Sun, in focial Hap- 
pinefs! Whether the Retreat of Czcera, 
in. Coft, Magnificence, or curious Lux- 
ury of Antiquities, might not out-blaze 
the fmplex Munditiis, the modeft Or- 
naments of your Vz//a, is not within 
my reading to determine: But that 
the united Power of Nature, Art, or 
Elegance 
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Elegance of Tafte, could have thrown 
fo many varied Objects, into a more 
delightful Harmony, is beyond my 
Conception. 

When I confider you, in this View, 
and as the Gentleman of Eminence, 
furrounded with the general Benevo- 
lence of Mankind; I rejoice, Sir, for 
you, and for myfelf; to fee You, in this 
particular Light of Merit, and myfelf, 
{ometimes, admitted to my more than 
equal Share of you. 

If this dpology for my paft Life 
difcourages you not, from holding me, 
in your ufual Favour, let me quit this 
greater Stage, the World, whenever 
I may, I fhall think This the beft- 
acted Part of any I have undertaken, 
fince you firft condefcended to laugh 
with, 


Soy Re 
Your moft obedient, 


moft obliged, and 
moft humble Servant, 


Novemb. 6, 
1739: 
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The Introduction. .The Author's Birth. Various 
Fortune at School. Not lik’d by thofe be lov d, 


: there. Why. A Digreffion upon Raillery. The § 

| Ufe and Abufe of it. The Comforts of Foily. 
Vanity of Greatnefs. Laughing, no bad Philo- 

fophy. : | 


FOU know, Sir, I have often told yous | 
that one time or other I fhould give the al 
Publick Some Memoirs of my own Life; | 
at which you have never fail’d to laugh, 
like a Friend, without faying a word to diffuade 
: me from it; concluding, I fuppofe, that fuch a 
wild Thought could not pofhbly require a ferious 

Vou. I, 1B} Anf{wer. 
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Anfwer. But you fee I was in earneft. . And 
now you will fay, the World will find me, under 
my own Hand, a weaker Man than perhaps I 
may have pafs’ d for, even among my Enemies, 
—— With all my Heart ! my Enemies will then 
read me with Pleafure, and you, perhaps, with 
Envy, when you find that Follies, without the 
Reproach of Guilt upon therm, are not incon- 
fiftent with Happinefs.——But why make my 
Follies publick? Why not? I have pafs’d my 
Time very pleafantly with them, and I don’t re- 

colleét that they have ever been hurtful to any 
ie Man living. Even admitting they were in- 
judicioufly chofen, would it not be Vanity in me 
to take Shame to myfelf for not being founda 
Wife Man? Really, Sir, my Appetites were in 
too much halle to, be happy, to throw away my 
Time in purfuit of a Name I -was fure I.could 
ever arrive at. 

Now the Follies I frankly confefs, I look upon 
as, in fome meafure, difcharged; while thofe I 
conceal are ftill keeping the “Account He be- 
tween me and my Confcience. ‘To me the Fa- 
tigue of being upon a continual Guard: to hide 
them, is more than the Reputation of being with= 
out them can repay. If this be Weaknels, de- 
fendit numerus, I have fuch comfortable Numbers 
on my fide, that were all Men to blufh, that are 
not Wife, I am afraid, in Ten, Nine Parts of 
the Wo eld ought to be out of Countenance: But 
fince that fort of Modefty is what they don’t care 
to come into, why fhould I be afraid of being 
ftar’d at, for not being particular? Or if the Par- 
ticularity lies in owning my Weaknefs, will my 
wileft Reader be fo inhuman as not to pardon it? 


But 
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But if there fhould be fuch a one, let me, at 
leaft, beg him to thew me that ftranze Man, 
who is perfect! Is any one more unhappy, more 
ridiculous, than he who is always labouring to 
be thought fo, or that is impatient when he.is not 
thought fo? Having broug j 
under whatever the World may fay of my Un- 
dertaking, you may {till afk me, why I give my- 
felf all this Trouble? Is it for Fame, or Profit to 
miytelf, or Ufe or Delight to others? For all thee 
Confiderations I have neither FondnefS nor In- 
difference: If I obtain none of them, the Amufe- 
ment, at worft, will bea Reward that mut con- 
{tantly go along with the Labour. But sehind 
all this, there is fomething inwardly inciting, 
which I cannot exprefs in few Words ; I mutt 
therefore a little make bold with your Patience. 

A. Man who has pafs’d above Forty Years of 
his Life upon a Theatre, where he has never ap- 
pear’d to be himfelf, may -have naturally excited 
the Curiofity of his Spectators to know what he 
really was, when in no body’s Shape but his own ;, 
and whether he, who by his Profeffion had fo long 
been ridiculing his Bene actors, might not, when 
the Coat of his Profeffion was off, deferve to be 
laugh’d at himfelf; or from his being often feen 
in the moft flagrant, and immoral Charaéters ; 
whether he might not fee as great a Rogue, when 
he look’d into the Glafs himfelf, as when he held 
it to others. 

It was doubtlefs, from a Suppofition that this 
fort of Curiofity wou’d compenfate their Labours, 
that fo many hafty Writers have been encourag’d 
to publith the Lives ef the late. Mrs. Oldfield, 
Mr. Wilks, and. Mr. Booth, in lef Time after 

B 2 their 
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their Deaths than one could fuppofe it coft toe 
tran{cribe them. 

Now, Sir, when my Time comes, left the 
fh ould think it worth while to handle my Me- 
mory with ‘the fame Freedom, I am willing to 
prevent its being fo oddly befmear’d (or at ‘beft 
but flatly white- wath’d) by taking upon me to 
sive the Publick This, as true a Picture of my- 
felf as natural V ary ‘will permit me ee draw : 
For, to spromife y ou that I fhall never be vain, 
were a Promife that, like a LackineeGuinis too 
arge, might break itfelf in the maki ing: Nor am 
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I fure I sah wholly to avoid that Imputation, 
becaufe if Vanity be one of my natural Features, 
the Portrait would not be like me without it. 
In a word, I may palliate, and foften, as’ much 
as I pleafe; but upon an honeft Examination of 
my Heart, I am afraid the fame Vanity which 
makes even homely Pe eople employ Painters to 
preferve a flattering Record of their Perfons, has 
feduced me to’ print off this» Chiaro Ofeuies of 
my Mind. 

And when [ have done it, you may reafona- 
bly ‘afk me, of what Imporesrice can the Hi- 
{tory of my prive ate Life be to the Publick? To 
this, indeed, I I can only make you a ludicrous 

hich is, Chat the Publick very well 

y Life has not been a private one; 

that I have been employed in their Service, ever 
fince many of their Grandfathers were young 

Men; And though I have voluntarily laid down 
Poft, they have a fort of Right to enquire 

Kine my Condud&, (for which they have fo well 
paid me) and to call for the Account of it, 
during my Share of Adminiftration in the State 
e o% 


Anfwer, w 
knows, my 
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of the Theatre. This Work, therefore, which, 
I hope, they will hot expe&t a Man of hafty 
Head fhou’d confine to any'‘regular Method: 
(For I fall make no fcruple of leaving my Hi- 
ftory, when I think a Digreffion may make it 
lighter, for my Reader’s Digeftion :) “This Work, 
I fay, fhall not only contain the various Impref- 
fions of my Mind, (as in Louis the Fourteenth 
his Cabinet you have feen the crowing Medals 
of his Perfon from Infancy to Old Age,) but 
{hall likewife include with them the Yheatrical 
Hiftory of my Own Time, from my firft Appear- 
ance on the Stage to my laft Evit. 

If then what I fhall advance on that Head, 
may any ways contribute to the Profperity or 
Improvement of the Stage in Being, the Pub- 
lick muft of confequence have a Share in its 
Utility. 

This, Sir, is the beft Apology I can make for 
being my own Biographer. Give me leave there- 
fore to open the firft Scene of my Life, from 
the very Day I came into it; and though (con- 
‘fidering my Profeffion) I have no reafon to be 
afnam’d of my Original; yet I am afraid a plain 
dry Account of it, will fcarce admit of a better 
Excufe than what my Brother Bayes makes for 
Prince Prettyman in the Rebearfal, viz. { only do 
it, for fear I fhould be thought to be no body's Son 
at all; for if I have led a worthlefs Life, the 
Weight of my Pedigree will not add an Ounce 
to my intrinfic Value. But be the Inference what 


I was born in London, on the 6th of November 
1671, in Southampton-Street, facing Southampton- 
Houfe. My Father, Caius Gabriel Cibber, was 
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a Native of Hol/fein, who came into England 
fome time before the Reftoration of King Charles IT. 
to follow his Profeffion, which was that of a Sta- 
tuary, “c. The Baffo Relievs on the Pedeftal of 
the Great Column in the City, and the two Fi- 
gures of the Lunaticks, the Raving and the M/e- 
lancholy, over the Gates of Bethlebem-Hofpital, 
are no ill Monuments of his Fame as an Artift, 
My Mother was the Daughter of Wilkam Colley, 
Eiq; of a very ancient Family of Glaiffon in Rut- 
fandfoire, where fhe was born. My Mother's 
Brother, Edward Colley, Efq; (who gave me my 
Chriftian Name) being the laft. Heir Male of it, 
the Family is now extin@. T fhall only add, that 
in Wright's Uiltory of Rutlandfire, publith’d in 
1684, the Colleys are recorded as Sheriffs and 


R 1 tS Love att fe r : Ty E - 
Members of Parliament from the Reign of Henry 


VII. to the latter End of Charks I. in whofe 
Caufe chiefly Sir Antony Colley, my Mother’s 


Grandfather, funk his Eftate from Three Thou- 


fand to about Three Hundred par Annum. 
In the Year 1682, at little more than Ten 
Years of Age, | was fent to the Free-Schoo] of 
Grantham in Lincelifhire, where I flaid till I got 
through it, from the loweft Form to the upper- 
moft. And fuch Learning as that School could 
give me, is the moft I pretend to (which though 
i have not utterly forgot, I cannot fay I have 
much improv’d by Study) but even there I re- 
member [ was the fame inconfiftent Creature I 
have been ever fince! always in full Spirits, in 
fome imall Capacity to do right, but in a more 
frequent Alacrity to do wrong; and confequentl 
often under a worfe Character than I wholly de- 
ferv’d: A giddy Negligence always poflefs’d ~ 
ang 
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and {o much, that I remember I was once whipp’d 
for my Theme, tho” my Mafter told me, at the 
fame time, what was good of it was better than 
any Boy’s in the Form. And (whatever Shame 
it may be to own it) I have obferved the fame 
odd Fate has frequently attended the Courfe of 
my later Conductiin Life. ‘The unfkilful Open- 
nefs, or in plain Terms, the Indifcretion I have 
always acted with from my Youth, has drawn 
more Ill-will towards me, than Men of worfe 
Morals and more Wit might have met with. My 
Ignorance, and want of Jealoufy of Mankind has 
been fo ftrong, that it is with Reluctance I even 
yet believe any Perfon, I am acquainted with, 
can be capable of Envy, Malice, or Ingratitude : 
And to fhew you what a Mortification it was to 
me, in my very boyifh Days, to find myfelf 
miftaken, give me leave to tell you a School 
Story. 

A great Boy, near the Head taller than myfelf, 
in fome Wrangle at Play had infulted me; upon 
which I was fool-hardy enough to give him a 
Box on the Ear; the Blow was foon return’d 
with another, that brought me under him, and at 
his Mercy. Another Lad, whom I really lov’d, 
and thought a good-natur’d one, cry’d out with 
fome Warmth, to my Antagonift, (while I was: 
down) Beat him, beat him fowndly! This fo 
amaz’d me, that I loft all my Spirits to refift, and 
burft into Tears! When the Fray was over, I 
teok my Friend afide, and afk’d him, how he 
came to be fo earneftly againft me? To which, 
with fome glouting Confufion, he reply’d, Be- 
caufe you are always jeering, and making a Jett 

of me to. every Boy in the School, Many a Mif- 
BA chief 
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chief have I brought upon myfelf by the fame 
Folly in riper Life. Whatever Reafon I had to 
reproach my Companion’s declaring again{ft me, 
I had none to wonder-at it, while Iwas fo often 
hurting him: ‘Thus I deferv’d his Enmity, by my 
not having Senfe enough to know I had hurt him ; 
and he hated me, becaufe he had not Senfe enough 
to know, that I never intended to- hurt him. 
As this is the firft remarkable Error of my Life 
I can recolle&, I cannot pafs it by without throw- 
ing out fome forthe r Reflections upon it; whether 
fiat or fpirited, new or common, fal fe er true, 
right or wrong, they will be ftill my own, and 
eaiegietly like.me; I will therefore boldly go 
on; for I am only obliged to give you my own, 
and not 2 good Piciure, to fhew as well the Weak- 
nefs, as the Strength Se my Underftanding. It is 
fe on what I write, but on my Reader’s Curio- 
fity I rely to Be fend. through: Atworit, tho’ the 
Impa rtial may be tired, the Il]-natured in {mall 
Number) I FA will fee the bottom of me. 
What [ obferved then, upen my having un- 
defignedly provok’d my School-Friend into an 
Enemy, is a common Cafe in Society ; Errors of 
this kind often four the Blood of Acquaintance 
into an inconceivable Averfion, where it is little 
fufpected. It is not fpevey to fay of your Rail- 
lery, that you intended no “Offence; if the Perfon 
you offer it to has ute a wrong Head > or wants 
a Capacity to make that Diftingtion, it may have 
the fame Effect as the Intention of the grofleft In- 
jury: And in reality, if you know his Parts are 
too flow to return. it in kind, it is a vain and idle 
Inhumanity, and fometimes draws the Aggrellar 
into Difficulties not eafily got out of: Or, to give 
the 
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the Cafe more Scope, fuppofe your Friend may 
have a paflive Indulgence for your Mirth, if you 
find him filent at it; tho’ you were as intrepid as 
Cazfar, there can be no Excufe for your not leav- 
ing it off. When you aye confcious that your An- 
tagonift can give as well as take, then indeed the 
fmarter the Hit, the more agreeable the Party: 
A Man of chearful Senfe, among Friends, wil 
never be grave upon an Attack of this kind, but 
rather thank you that you have given him a Right 
to be even with you: There are few Men (tho’ 
they may be Mafters of both) that on fuch occa- 
fions had not rather fhew their Parts than their 
Courage, and the Preference is juft: A Bull-Dog 
may have one, and only a Man can have the 
other. Thus it happens, that in the coarfe Mer- 
riment of common People, when the Jeft begins 
to {well into earneft; for want of this Election 
you may obferve, he that has leaft Wit generally 
gives the firft Blow. Now, as among the better 
fort, a Readinefs of Wit is not always a Sign of 
intrinfick Merit ; fo the want of that Readinefs is 
no Reproach to 2 Man of plain Senfe and Civi- 
lity, who therefore (methinks) fhould never have 
thefe Lengths of Liberty taken with him. Wit 
there becomes abfurd, if not infolent; ill-natur’d 
I am fure it is, which Imputation a generous 
Spirit will always avoid, for the fame Keafon that 
a Man of real Honour will never fend a Challen 
to a Cripple.. The inward Wounds that a 
given by the inconfiderate Infults of Wit, to thofe 
that want it, are as dangerous as thofe given by 
Oppreffion to Inferiors ; as long in healing, and 
perhaps. never forgiven. There is befides (and 
little worfe than this) a mutual Grofine(s in Kail; 
Bs lery, 
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lery, that fometimes is more painful to the Hear- 
ers “that are not concerned in it, tham to the Per- 
fons engaged. I have feen a Couple of thefe 
clumfy Combatants drub one another with as 
little Manners or Mercy as if they had two Flails 
in their Hands; Children at Play with Cafe- Laie 
could not give you more Appreltenfion of their 
doing one another a Mifchief. And yet, when 
the Conteft has been over, the Boobys have looked’ 
round them for Approbation, and upon being told 
they were admirably well match’d, have fat down 
(bedaub’d as they were) contented at making it a 
drawn Battle. After all that I have faid, there is: 
no clearer way of giving Rules for Raillery, than 
by Example, 

There are two Perfons now living, who; tho” 
very different in their Manner, are, as far as my 
Judgment reaches, complete Matters of it; one 
of a more polite and extenfive Imagination, the 
other of a Knowledge more clofely “ufeful to the 
Bufinefs of Life: The one gives you perpetual 
Pleafure, and feems always to be taking it; the 
other feems to take none, till his Bufinefs is over,, 
and then gives you as much as if Pleafure were 
his only Bufinels. The one enjoys his Fortune, 
the other thinks it firft neceflary to make it; 
though that he will enjoy it then, I cannot be 
pi ofitive ; becaufe when. a Man has once picked 
up reore than he wants, he is apt to think it a 
Weaknefs to fuppofe he has enough. But asf 
don’t remember ever to have feen thefe Gentlemen 
in the fame Company, you muft give me leave 


to take them feparately. 


The firft of them, then, has a Title, and 
no matter what; [am not to fpeak of the great, 
but 
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but the happy Part, of his Character, and in this 
one fingle Light; not of his being an illuftrious, 
but a delightful Companion. 
In Converfation he is feldom filent but when 
he is attentive, nor ever {peaks without exciting 
the Attention of others; and tho’ no Man might 
with lefs Difpleafure to his Hearers engrofs the 
Talk of the Company, he has a Patience in his 
Vivacity that chufes to divide it, and rather gives 
more Freedom than he takes ;_ his fharpeft Replies 
having a Mixture of Politenefs that few have the 
Command of; his Exprefiion is eafy, fhort, and 
clear; a ftiff or ftudied Word never comes from 
him; it is in a Simplicity of Style that he gives 
the higheft Surprize, and his Ideas are atways 
adapted to the Capacity and Tafte of the Perfon 
he {peaks to: Perhaps you will underftand me 
better, if I give you a particular Inftance of it. 
A Perfon at the Univerfity, who from being a 
Man of Wit, eafily became his Acquaintance 
there, from that Acquaintance found no Difiiculty 
in being made one of his Chaplains: ‘This Per- 
fon afterwards leading a Life that did no great 
Honour to his Cloth, obliged his Patron to take 
fome gentle Notice of it; but as his Patron knew 
the Patient was fqueamifh, he was induced to 
fweeten the Medicine to his Tafte, and therefore 
with a Smile of Good-humour told him, that if 
to the many Vices he had already, he would give 
him{elf the trouble to add one more, he did not 
doubt but his Reputation might ftill be fet up 
again. Sir Crape, who could have no Averfion 
to fo pleafant a Dofe, defiring to know what it 
might be, was anfwered, Hlypocrify, Doétor, only 
a little Hypocrify ! "This plain Reply can need no 


Comment; 
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Comment; but ex pede Herculem,. he is every 
where proportionable. I think I have heard him 
fince fay, the Doétor thought’ Hypocrify fo de- 
teitable a Sin, that he dy’d without committing 
it. In a'word, this Gentleman gives Spirit to 
Society the Néowicne he comes into it, and when- 
ever he leaves it, they who have Beknets have 
then leifure to go about it. 

Having often had the Honour to be myfelf the 
But of his Raillery, I muft own I have received 
more Pleafure from his lively Manner of raifin 

the Laugh againit ne, than I could have felt 
from the finootheft Flattexy of a ferious Civility. 
‘Tho’ Wit flows from him with as much Eafe as 
common Senfe from another, he is fo little elated 
with the Advantage he may have over you, that 
whenever your good Fortune gives it againft him, 
he feems more Jake ge with it on your fide than 
his own. The only: Advantage he makes of his 
Superiority of Rank is, that by always waving it 
himfelf, his Infericr finds he is under the oreater 
Obligation not to forget it. 

When the Conduét of focial Wit is under 
fuch Regulations, how delightful muft thofe Con- 
vivia, thofe Meals of Converfation be, where 
fuch a Member prefides; who can with fo much 
Eafe (as Shake/pear phrafes it) fet the Table in a 
roar. 4 am in no pain that thefe imperfect Out- 
lines will be applied to the Perfon I mean, be- 
caule every one who has the Fappinefs to know 
him, muft know how much more in this particu- 
lar Attitude is wanting to be like him. 

The other Gentleman, whofe bare Interjec- 
tions of Laughter have Humour in them, 1s fo 
far fiona having a Title that he has loft his real 
Name, 
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Name, which fome Years ago he fuffer’d his 
Friends to rally him out of; in lieu of which 
they have equipped him with one they thoughe 
had a better Sound in good Company. He is the 
firftt Man of fo fociable a Spirit, that I ever knew 
capable of quitting the Allurements of Wit and 
Pleafure, for a ftrong Application to Bufinefs ; 
in his Youth {for there was a Time when he was 
young) he fet out in all the hey-day Expences of 
a modifh Man of Fortune; but finding himfelf 
over-weighted with Appetites, he grew rettiff, 
kick’d up in the middle of the Courfe, and turned 
his Back upon his Frolicks abroad, to think of 
improving his Eftate at home: In order to which, 
he clapt Collars upon his Coach-Horfes, and that 
their Mettle might not run over other People, he 
ty’d a Plough to their Fails, which tho’ it might 
give them a more flovenly Air, woyld enable him 
to keep them fatter in a foot-pace with a whiftling 
Peafant befide them, than in a fulltrot, witha 
hot-headed Coachman behind them. In thefe 
unpolite Amufements he has laugh’d like a Rake, 
and look’d about him like a Farmer, for many 
Years. As his Rank and Station often find him 
in the beft Company, his eafy Humour, when- 
ever he is called to it, can ftill make himfelf the 
Fiddle of it. 

And tho’ fome fay, he looks upon the Fol- 
lies of the World like too fevere a Philofopher, 
yet he rather chufes to laugh than to grieve at 
them; to pafs his time therefore more eafily in it, 
he often endeavours to conceal himfelf, by affum- 
ing the Air and Tafte of a Man in Fafhion ; fo 
that his only Uneafinefs feems to be, that he car 
not 
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not quite prevail with his Friends to think hima 
worfe Manager, than he really is; for they carry 
their Raillery to fuch a Height, that it fometimes 
rifes to a Charge of downright Avarice againft 
him. Upon which Head, it is no eafy matter to: 
be more merry upon him, than he will be upon 
himfelf. ‘Thus while he fets that Infirmity in a 
pleafant Light, he fo difarms your Prejudice, that 
if he has it not, you can’t find in your Heart to 
with he were without it.’ Whenever he is at- 
tacked where he feems to lie fo open, if his Wit 
happens not to be ready for you, he receives you 
with an aflenting Laugh, till he has gained time 
enough to whet it fharp enough for a Reply, which 
feldom turns out to his Difadvantage. Hf you are 
too ftrong for him (which may poflibly happen 
from his being obliged to defend the weak fide of 
the Queftion) his laft Refource is to join in the 
Laugh, till he has got himfelf off by an ironical 
Applaufe of your Superiority, | 
If I were capable of Envy, what I have ob- 
ferved of this Gentleman would certainly incline: 
me to it; for fure to get through the neceflary 
Cares of Life, with a Train of Pleafures at our 
Heels, in vain calling after us, to give a conftant 
Preference to the Bufinefs of the Day, and yet be 
able to laugh while we are about it, to make 
even Society the fubfervient Reward of it, basa 
State of Happinefs which the oraveft Precepts of 
moral Wifdom will not eafily teach us to exceed,. 
When I fpeak of Happinefs, I go no higher than 
that which is contained in the World we now tread’ 
upon; and when I fpeak of Laughter, I don’t 
fimply mean that which every Oaf is capable of 
ut 
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but that which has its fenfible Motive and proper 
Seafon, which is not more limited than recom- 
mended by that indulgent Philofophy, 


Cum ratione infanire. 


When I look into my prefent Self, and afters 
wards caft my Eye round all my Hopes, I don’t 
fee any one Purfuit of them that fhould fo reafon- 
ably rouze me out of a Nod in my Great Chairs 
as a Call to thofe agreeable Parties I have fome- 
times the Happinefs to mix with, where [ always 
affert the equal Liberty of leaving them, when my 
Spirits have done their beft with them. 

Now, Sir, as [have been making my way for 
above Forty Years through a Crowd of Cares, (all 
which, by the Favour of Providence, I have ho- 
neftly got rid of ) is it a time of Day for me to 
Jeave off thefe Fooleries, and to fet up a new Cha- 
racter ? Can it be worth my while to wafte my 
Spirits, to bake my Blood, with ferious Contem- 
plations, and perhaps impair my Health, in the 
fruitlefs Study of advancing myfelf into the better 
Opinion of thofe very— very few Wife Men that 
are as old asl am? No, the Part I have acted im 


real Life, fhall be all of a Piece, 


Servetur ad imum, 


Dualis ab incepto procefferit. Hor. 


Twill not go out of my Character, by ftraining to be 
wifer than I can be, or by being more affectedly. 
penfive than I need be; whatever I am, Men of 
Senfe will know me to be, put on what Difguife I 
will; Ican no more put off my Follies, than my 
Skin 3 
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Skin; [have often try’d, but they ftick too'clofe 
tome; noram I fure my Friends are difpleafed 
with them; for, befides that in this Light I af- 
ford them frequent matter of Mirth, they may 
poflibly be lefs uneafy at their own Foibles, when 
they have fo old a Precedent to keep them in 
Countenance: Nay, there are fome frank enough 
to confefs, they envy what they laugh at; and 
when I have feen others, whofe Rank and For- 
tune have laid a fort of Reftraint upon their Li- 
berty of pleafing their Company, by pleafing them- 
felves, I have faid foftly to myfelf, Well, 
there is fome Advantage in having neither Rank 
nor Fortune! Not but there are among them 2 
third Sort, who have the particular Happinefs. of 
unbending into the very Wantonnefs. of Good- 
humour, without depreciating their Dignity: He 
that is not Mafter of that Freedom, let his Con- 
dition be never fo exalted, muft fill want fome- 
thing to come up to the Happinefs of his Infe- 
riors who enjoy it. If Socrates cou’d take plea- 
fure in playing at Even or Odd with his Children, 
or Agefilaus divert himfelf in riding the Hobby- 
horfe with them, am I oblie’d to be as eminent 
as. either of them before I am as frolickfome? If 
the Emperor Adrian, near his Death, cou’d play 
with his very Soul, his 4nimula, &c. and regret 
that it cou’d be no longer companionable; if 
Greatnefs, at the fame time was not the Delight 
he was fo loth to part with, fure then thefe chear- 
ful Amufements. I am contending for, muft have 
no inconfiderable fhare in our Happinefs ; he that 
does not chufe to live his own way, fuffers others 
to chufe for him. Give me the Joy I always 
took in the End of an old Song, 
| MM) 
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My Mind, my Mind is a Kingdom to me! 


If E can pleafe myfelf with my own Follies, have 
not I a plentiful Provifion for Life? If the World 
thinks mea Trifler, I don’t defire to break in 
upon their Wifdom; let them call me any Fool, 
but an unchearful one; I live as I write; while 
my Way amufes me, it’s as well as I wifh it; 
when another writes better, I can like him too, 
tho’ he fhou’d not like me. Not our great Tmi- 
tator of Horace himfelf can have more Pleafure in 
writing his Verfes, than I have in reading them, 
tho’ I fometimes find myfelf there (as Shake/pear 
terms it) di/praifingly fpoken of: If he is a little 
free with me, I am generally in good Company, 
he is as blunt with my Betters; fo that even here 
I might laugh in my turn. My Superiors, per- 
haps, may be mended by him; but, for my part, 
T own myfelf incorrigible : I look upon my Fol- 
lies as the beft part of my Fortune, and am more 
concern’d to be a good Hufband of “Them, than 
of That; nor do I believe, I thall ever be rhim’d 
out of them. And, if I den’t miftake, I am 
fupported in my Way of thinking by Horace him- 
felf, who, in excufe of a loofe Writer, fays, 


Pratulerim feriptor delirus, iner [que vidert, 
Dum mea dele&ent, mala me, aut denique fallant, 
Quam fapere, et rings —-——— 
which, to fpeak of myfelf as a loofe Philofopher, 
I have thus ventur’d to imitate : 
Me, while my laughing Follies can deceive, 
Bleft in the dear Delirium let me tive, 
Rather than wifely know my Wants and grieve. | 


Nh) 
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We had once a merry Monarch of our own,. who 
thought Chearfulnefs fo valuable a Bleffing, that 
he would have quitted one of his Kingdoms. where 
he cou’d not enjoy it; where, among many other 
Conditions they had ty’d him to, his fober Sub- 
jects wou’d not fuffer him to laugh on a Sanday ; 
and tho’ this might not be the avow’d Caufe of 
his Elopement, I am not fure, had he had no 
other,. that this alone might not have ferv’d his 
turn; at leaft, he has my hearty Approbation 
either way; for had I been under the fame Re- 
firiction, tho’ my {taying were to have made me 
his Succeffor, I fhou’d rather have chofen to fol- 
low him. 

How far his Subjects might be in the right,, is 
not my Affair to determine ; perhaps they were 
wifer than the Frogs in the Fable, and rather 
chofe to have a Log, than a Stork for their King ; 
yet I hope it will be no Offence to fay, that King 
Log himfelf muft have made but a very fimple 
Figure in Hiftory. 

The Man who chufes never to laugh, or whofe 
becalm’d Paffions know no Motion, feems to me 
only in the guiet State of a green Tree; he ve- 
getates, “tis true, but fhall we fay he lives? Now, 
Sir, for Amufement. Reader, take heed! for 
I find a ftrong impulfe to talk impertinently ; if 
therefore you are not as fond of feeing, as I am 
of fhewing myfelf in all my Lights, you may 
turn over two Leaves together, and leave what 
follows to thofe who have more Curiofity, and 
lefs to do with their Time, than you have.—As 
IT was faying then, let us, for Amufement, ad- 
vance this, or any other Prince, to the moft glo- 
rious ‘Throne, mark out his Empire in what 


Clime 
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Clime’you pleafe, fix him on the higheft- Pinna- 
cle of unbounded Power; and in that State let us 
enquire into his degree of Happinefs; make him 
at once the Terror and the Envy of his Neigh- 
bours, fend his Ambition out to W vars and gra- 
tify it with extended Fame and Victories ; bring 
him in triumph home, with gt reat unhe appy Cap- 
tives oa him, through the Acclamations o 
his People, to repoflels his Realms in Peace. 
Well, when the Duft has been brufh’d from his 
Purple, what will he do next? W hy, this envy’d 
Monarch (who, we will allow to have a more 
exalted Mind than to be delighted with the trifling 
F latteries of f a congratulating Circle) will chufe to 
retire, [ prefume, to enjoy in private the Con- 
templation of his Glory ; an Amufement, you 
will fay, that well becomes his Station! But 
iets, in that pleafing Rumination, when he has 
made up his new Account of Happinel how 
much, pray, will be added to the Balance 1 
than as it ftood before his laft Expcdnion? BF 
what one Article will the {improvement of it ap- 
pear! Pde it arife from the confcious Pride of 
bap one his weaker Enemy an Injury? Are 
his fe fo dazzled with falfe Glory, that he 
hinks it a lefs Crime in him to break into the Pa- 
ace of his Princely Neighbour, becaufe he gave 
im time to defend it, than cad Subject feloni- 
oufly to plurder the Houfe of a private Man? Or 
is the Outrage of Hunger and Neceffity more enor- 
mous than the Ravage of Ambition? Let us even 
fuppote the wicked Ufage of the World, as to 
that Point, may keep his Confcience quiet; ftill, 
what is he to do with the infinite Spoil that his 
imperial Rapine has brought home? Is he to fit 
down, 
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down, and vainly deck himfelf with the Jewels 
which he has plunder’d from the Crown of an- 
other, whom Self-defence had compell’d to op- 
pofe him? No, let us not debafe his Glory into 
fo low a Weaknefs. What Appetite, then, are 
thefe fhining Treafures food for? Is their vaft Va- 
Jue in feeing his vulgar Subjects {tare at them, wife 
Men fimile at them, or his Children play with 
them ?.Or can the new Extent of his Dominions 
add a Cubit to his Happinefs? Was not his Em- 
pire wide enough before to do good in? And. can 
it add to his Delight that now no Monarch has 
fuch room to do Mifchief in? But farther ; if even 
the great Augu/tus, to whofe Reign fuch Praifes are 
given, cou’d not enjoy his Days of Peace, free 
from the Terrors of repeated Confpiracies, which 
Joft him more Quiet to fupprefs, than his Ambi- 
tion coft him to provoke them. What human 
Eminence is fecure? In what private Cabinet then 
muft this wondrous Monarch lock up his Happi- 
ne{s, that common Eyes are never to behold it? 
fs it, like his Perfon, a Prifoner to its own Supe- 
riority ? Or does he at laft poorly place it in the 
Triumph of his injurious Devaftations ! One Mo- 
ment’s Search into himfelf will plainly fhew him, 
that real and reafonable Happinefs cam have no 
Exiftence without Innocence and Liberty.. What 
a Mockery is Greatnefs. without them ? How 
Tonefome mutt be the Life of that Monarch, who, 
while he governs only by being fear’d, is reftrain’d 
from letting down his Grandeur fometimes to for- 
get himfelf, and to humanize him into the Be- 
nevolence and Joy of Society? To throw-off his 
cumberfome Robe of Majefty to be a Man with- 


out Difguife, to have a fenfible Tafte of Life in 


its 
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its Simplicity, till he confefs, from the fweet Ex- 
perience, that dulce. ef? defipere in loco, was no 
Fool’s Philofophy. Or if the gawdy Charms of 
Pre-eminence are fo ftrong that they leave him no 
Senfe of a lefs pompous, tho’ a more rational 
Enjoyment, none fure can envy him, but thofe 
who are the Dupes of an equally fantaftick Am- 
bition. 

My Imagination is quite heated and fatigued, 
in dreffing up this Phantom of Felicity ; but I 
hope it has not made me fo far mifunderftood, as 
not to have allow’d, that in all the Difpenfations 
of Providence, the Exercife of a great and vir- 
tuous Mind is the moft elevated State of Happi- 
nefs: No, Sir, I am not for fetting up Gaiety 
againft Wifdom ; nor for preferring the Man of 
Pleafure to the Philofopher; but for fhewing, that 
the Wifeft, or greateft Man, is very nearan un- 
happy Man, if the unbending Amufements I am 
contending for, are not fometimes admitted to 
relieve him. 

How far I may have over-rated thefe Amufe- 
ments, let graver Cafuifts decide ; whether they 
affirm, or reject, what I have afferted, hurts not 
my Purpofe ; which is not to give Laws to others 5 
but to fhew by what Laws I govern myfelf: If I 
am mifguided, ’tis Nature’s Fault, and f follow 
her, from this Perfuafion; That as Nature has 
diftinguifh’d our Species from the mute Creation, 
by our Rifibility, her Defign muft have been, by 
that Faculty, as evidently to raife our Happinefs, 
as by our Os Sublime (our erected Faces) to nit 
the Dignity of our Form above them. 

Notwithftanding all I have faid, I am afraid 


there is an abfolute Power, in what is fimply 
call’d 
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eall’d our Contftitution, that will never admit of 
other Rules for Happinefs, than her own; from 
which (be we never fo wife er weak) without 
Divine Affiftance, we only can receive it; Se 
that all thismy Parade, and Grimace of Philo- 
fophy, ‘has been only making a mighty Merit of 
following my own Inclination. A very natural 
Vanity! Though it is fome fort of SatisfaGtion to 
know it does not impofe upon me. Vanity again! 
However, think it what you will that has drawn 
me into this copious Digreffion, ’tis now high 
time to drop it: I fhall therefore in my next 
Chapter return to my School, from whence, I 
fear, I have too long been Truant, 
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fle that writes of bimfelf, not eafily tir’d. Boys 
may give Men Leffons. The Author's Prefer- 
ment at School attended with Misfortunes. The 
Danger of Merit among Equals. Of Satyrifts 
and Backbiters. What effec they have had upon 
the Author, Stanzas publifhed by. himfelf againft 
bimnfelf. 


T often niakes me finile, to think how con- 

tentedly I have fet myfelf down, to write my 
own Life; nay, and with lefs‘Concern for what 
may be faid of it, than I fhould feel, were I to 
do the fame for a deceafed Acquaintance. This 
you will eafily account for, when you confider, 
that nothing gives a Coxcomb.more delight, than 
| when 
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when you fuffer him to talk of himfelf; which 
fweet Liberty I here enjoy for a whole Volume 
together! A Privilege which neither could be 
allowed me, nor would become me to take, in 
the Company 1 am generally admitted to; but 
here, when I have all the Talk to myfelf, and 
have no body to interrupt and contradict me, fure, 
to fay whatever I have a mind other People fhould 
know of me, isa Pleafure which none but Au- 
thors, as vain as myfelf, can conceive. 
But to my Hittory. 

However little worth notice the Life of a 
School-boy may be fuppofed to contain, yet, as 
the Paffions of Men and Children have much the 
fame Motives, and differ very little in their Ef- 
fects, unlefs where the elder Experience may be 
able to conceal them: As therefore what arifes 
from the Boy, may poffibly be a Lefion to the 
Man, I fhall venture to relate a Faét, or two, 
that happened while I was ftill at School. 

In February, 1684-5, died King Charles II. 
who being the only: King I had ever feen, I re- 
member (young as Iwas) his Death made.a ftrong 
Impreffion upon me, as it drew Tears from the 
Eyes of Multitudes, who looked no further into 
him than I did: But it was, then, a fort of 
School-Do@rine to regard our Monarch as a 
Deity ; as in the former Reign it was to infift he 
was accountable to this World, as well as to 
that above him. But what, perhaps, gave King 
Charles II. this peculiar Pofleffion of fo many 
Hearts, was his affable and eafy Manner in con- 
verfing ; whichis a Quality that goes farther with 
the greater Part of Mankind than many higher 
Virtues, which, in a Prince, might more im- 
mediately 
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mediately regard the publick Profperity. Even 
his indolent Amufement of playing with his Dogs, 
and feeding his Ducks, in St. ‘fames’s Park, 
(which I have feen him do) made the common 
People adore-him, and confequently overlook in 
him, what, in a Prince of a different ‘Temper, 
they might have been out of humour at: 

[ cannot help remembering one more Particular 
in thofe Times, tho’ it be quite foreign to what 
will follow. I was carried by my Father to the 
Chapel in Whitehall, where Ifaw the King, and 
his Royal Brother the then Duke of York, with 
him in the Clofet, and prefent during the whole 
Divine Service. Such Difpenfation, it feems, for 
his Intereft, had that unhappy Prince, from his 
real Religion, to affift at another, to which his 
Heart was fo utterly averfe. I now proceed to 
the Faéts I promifed to fpeak of. 

King Charles his Death was jude’d, by our 
School-Mafter, a proper Subje to lead the Form 
I was in, into a higher kind of Exercife ; he 
therefore enjoin’d us, feverally, to make his Fu- 
neral Oration: This fort of Tafk, fo entirely 
new tous all, the Boys received with Aftonifh- 
ment, asa Work above their Capacity; and tho’ 
the Mafter perfifted in his Command, they one 
and all, except myfelf, refolved to decline it. 
But I, Sir, who was ever giddily forward, and 
thoughtlefs of Confequences, fet myfelf roundly 
to work, and got through it as well as I could. 
I remember to this Hour, that fingle Topick of 
his Affability (which made me mention it before) 
was the chief Motive that warmed me into the 
Undertaking ; and to fhew how very childifh a 
Notion I had of his Character at that time, I 
2 raifed 
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raifed his Humanity, and Love of thofe who 
ferv’d him, to fuch Height, that I imputed his 
Death to the Shock he received from the Lord 
Arlington’s being at the point of Death, about a 
Week before him. ‘This Oration, fuch as it 
was, I produc’d the next Morning: All the other 
Boys pleaded their Inability, which the Matter 
taking rather as a Mark of their Modefty than 
their Idlenefs, only feemed to punifh, by fetting 
me at the Head of the Form: A Preferment 
dearly bought ! Much happier had I been to have 
funk my Performance in the general Modefty of 
declining it. A moft uncomfortable Life I led 
among them, for many a Day after! I was fo 
jeer’d, laugh’d at, and hated as a pragmatical 
Baftard (School-boys Language) who had betray’d 
the whole Form, that fcarce any of them would 
keep me company ; and tho’ it fo far advanced 
me into the Mafter’s Favour that he would often 
take me from the School, to give me an Airing 
with him on Horfeback, while they were left to 
their Leflons ; you may be fure fuch envy’d Hap- 
pinefs did not increafe their Good-will to me: 
Notwithftanding which, my Stupidity could take 
no warning from their Treatment. An Acci- 
dent of the fame Nature happen’d foon after, that 
might have frighten’d a Boy of a meek Spirit from 
attempting any thing above the loweft Capacity. 
On the 23d of April following, being the Co- 
ronation- fies of the new King, the School pe- 
tition’d the Matter for leave to play ; to which he 
agreed, provided any of the Boys would preduce 
an Englifh Ode upon that Occafion. -—- - The 
very Word, Ode, I know, makes you fmile al- 
ready; and fo it does me; not only becaufe iz 
Vor. I. C ftiyy 
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ftill makes fo many poor Devils turn Wits upon 
it, but from a more agreeable Motive; from a 
Reflection of how little I then thought that, half 
a Century afterwards, I fhould be called upon 
twice a Year, by my Poft, to make the fame kind 
of Oblations to an unexceptionable Prince, the 
ferene Happinefs of whofe Reign my halting 
Rhimes are ftill fo unequal to. — This, | 
own, is Vanity without Difguife ; but, Hac olm 
meminiffe juvat: The Remembrance of ‘the mi- 


ferable Profpe€t we had then before us, and have 
fince efcaped by a Revolution, is now a Pleafure, 
which, without that Remembrance, I, could not 
fo heartily have enjoyed. ‘The Ode I was {peak- 
ing of fell to my Lot, which, in about half an 
Hour’ I produced. I cannot fay it was much 
above the merry Stile of Sing / Sing the Day, and 
fing the Song, in the Farce: Yet bad as it was, 
it ferved to get the School a Play-day, and to 
make me not a little vain upon it; which lai 
Effet fo difgufted my Play-fellows, that they left 
me out of the Party I had moft ‘a mind to be of 
in that Day’s Recreation. But their Ingratitude 
ferv’d only to increafe my Vanity; for I confidered 
them as fo many beaten Tits, that had juft had 
the Mortification of feeing my Hack of a Pegafus 
come in before them. ‘This low Paffion is fo 
rooted in our Nature, that fometimes riper Heads 
cannot govern it. T have met with much the 
fame filly fort of Coldnefs, even from my Co- 
temporaries of the Theatre, from having the fu- 
perfluous Capacity of writing myfelf the Cha- 
racters I have acted. 

Here, perhaps, I may again feem to be vain ; 
but if all thefe Fats are true (as true they are) 
how 
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how can [help it? Why am I obliged to conceal 
them? The Merit of-the beft of them is not fo 
extraordinary as to have warn’d me to be nice 
upon it; andthe Praife due to them is fo {mall 
a Fifth, it was fcarce worth while to throw my 
Line into the Water for it. If I confefs my 
Vanity while a Boy, can it be Vanity, when a 
Man, to remember it? And if I have a tolerable 
Feature, will not that as much belong to my Pic- 
ture as an Imperfection? In a word, from what I 
have mentioned, I would obferve only this ; That 
when we are confcious of the leaft comparative 
Merit in ourfelves, we fhould take as much Care 
to conceal the Value we fet upon it, as if it were 
a réal Defect: To be elated, or vain upon it, is 
fhewing your Money before People in want; ten 
to one, but fome who may think you have too 
much, may borrow, or pick your Pocket before 
youget home. He whoaflumes Praife to himfelf, 
the World will think, overpays himfelf. Even 
the Sufpicion of being vain, ought as much to be 
dreaded as the Guilt itfelf. Cefar was of the 
fame Opinion in regard to his Wife’s Chaittity. 
Praife, tho’ it may~be our Due, is not like a 
Bank-Bill, to be paid upon Demand ; to be va- 
luable, it muft be voluntary. When we are dun’d 
for it, we have a Right and Privilege to refufe it. 
If Compulfion infifts upon it, it can only be paid 
as Perfecution in Points of Faith is, in a counter- 
feit Coin. And who, ever, believ’d occafional 
Conformity to be fincere? Nero, the moft vain 
Coxcomb of a Tyrant that ever breath’d, cou’d 
not raife an unfeigned Applaufe of his Harp by 
nilitary Execution; even where Praife is deferv’d, 

Iil-nature and Self-conceit (Paffions that poll a 
Ch.2 Majority 
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Majority of Mankind) will with lefs ReluGtatice 
part with their Money than their Approbation. 
Men of the greateft Merit are forced to ftay ’till 
they die, before the World will fairly make up 
their Account: Then, indeed, you have a Chance 
for your full Due, becaufe it is lefs grudg’d when 
you are incapable of enjoying it: Then, perhaps, 
even Malice fhall heap Praifes upon your Me- 
mory ; tho’ not for your Sake, but that your fur- 
viving Competitors may fuffer by a Comparifon. 
*Tis from the fame Principle that Satyr fhall have 
a thoufand Readers, where Panegyric has one. 
When I therefore find my Name at length, in 
the Satyrical Works of our moft celebrated living 
Author, I never look upon thofe Lines as Malice 
meant to me, (for he knows I never provok’d it) 
but Profit to himfelf: One of his Points muft be, 
to have many Readers: He confiders that my Face 
and Name are more known than thofe of many 
thoufands of more Confequence in the Kingdom: 
That therefore, right or wrong, a Lick at the 
Laureat will always be a fure Bait, ad captandum 
vulgus, to catch him little Readers: And that to 
gratify the Unlearned, by now and then interfper- 
fing thofe merry Sacrifices of an old Acquaintance 
to their Tafte, is a Piece of quite right Poetical 
Craft. 

But as a little bad Poetry, is the greateft Crime, 
he lays to my Charge, I am willing to fubfcribe 
to his Opinion of zt. That this fort of Wit is 
one of the eafieft ways too, of pleafing the ge- 
nerality of Readers, is evident from the comfort- 
able Subfiftence which our weekly Retailers of 
Politicks have been known to pick up, merely 
by making bold with a Government that had un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately neelected to find their Genius a better 
Employment. ; 

Hence too arifes all that flat Poverty of Cen- 
fure and Invective, that fo often has a Run in our 
publick Papers, upon the Succefs of anew Author ; 
when, God knows, there is feldom above one 
Writer among hundreds in Being at the fame 
time, whofe Satyr a Man of common Senfe ought 
to be mov’d at. When a Mafter.in the Art is 
angry, then indeed, we ought to be alarm’d! 
How terrible a Weapon is Satyr in the Hand of 
a great Genius? Yet even there, how liable is 
Prejudice to mifufe it? How far, when general, 
it may reform our Morals, or what Cruelties it 
may infliét by being angrily particular, is perhaps 
above my reach to determine. I fhall therefore 
only beg leave to interpofe what I feel for others, 
whom it may perfonally have fallenupon. When 
T read thofe mortifying Lines of our moft eminent 
Author, in his Chara&ter of 4tticus (Atticus, 
whofe Genius in Verfe, and whofe Morality in 
Profe, has been fo juftly admir’d) though I am 
charm’d with the Poetry, my Imagination is hurt 
at the Severity of it; and tho’ I allow the Satyrift 
to have had perfonal Provocation, yet, methinks, 
for that very Reafon, he ought not to have troubled 
the Public with it: For, as it is obferved in the 
2424 Tatler, * In all Terms of Reproof, where 
‘¢ the Sentence appears to arife from perfonal 
«< Hatred, or Paffion, it is not then made the 
‘© Caufe of Mankind, but a Mifunderftanding 
‘© between two Perfons.” But if fuch kind of 
Satyr has its inconteftible Greatnefs ; if its ex- 
emplary Brightnefs may not miflead inferior Wits 
into a barbarous Imitation of its Severity, then I 

C53 have 
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have only admired the Verfes, and expofed my- 
felf, by bringing them under fo ferupulous a 
Reflefion: But the Pain which the Acrimony of 
thofe Verfes pave me, is, in fome meafure, al- 
layed, in finding that this inimitable Writer, as 
he advances in Years, has fince had Candor 
enough to celebrate the fame Perfon for his vifible 
Merit. Happy Genius! whofe Verfe, like the 
Eye of Beauty, can heal the deepeft Wounds 
with the leaft Glance of Favour. 

Since lam got fo far into this Subje&, you 
muft give me leave to go thro’ all I have a mind 
to fay upon it; becaufe I am not fure, that in a 
more proper Place, my Memory may be fo full 
of it. I cannot find, therefore, from what Rea- 
fon Satyr is allowed more Licence than Comedy, 
or why either of them (to be admired) ought not 
to be limited by Decency and Juftice. Let Fit~ 
venal and Ari/tepbanes have taken what Liberties. 
they pleafe, if the Learned have nothing nrore 
han their Antiquity to juftify their laying about 
them at that enormous Rate, I thall with they 
had a better Excufe for them! The perfonal Ri- 
dicule and Scurrility thrown upon Socrates, which 
Plutarch too condemns; and the Boldnefs of 
‘Fuvenal, in writing real Names over guilty Cha~ 
racters, I cannot think are to be pleaded in right 
of our modern Liberties of the fame kind. Facis 
éndignatio verfum, may be a very fpirited Ex- 
preflion, and feems to give a Reader Hopes of a 

lively Entertainment: But Iam afraid Reproof 
is in unequal Hands, when Anger is its Execu- 
tioner ; and tho’ an outrageous Invedtive may 
carry fome Truth in it, yet it will never have 
that natural, eafy Credit with us, which we give 
to 
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to the laughing Ironies of a cool Head,: Fhe 
Satyr that can {mile circum precordia ludit, and 
feldom fails to bring the Reader quite over to his 
Side, whenever Ridicule and Folly are at variance, 
But when a Perfon fatyriz’d is ufed with the ex- 
treameft Rigour, he may fometimes meet with 
Compaffion, inftead of Contempt, and throw back 
the Odium that was defigned for him, upon the 
Author. When I would therefore difarm the 
Satyrift of this Indignation, I mean little more, 
than that I would take from him all private or 
perfonal Prejudice, and would ftill leave him as 
much general Vice to {courge as he pleafes, and 
that with as much Fire and Spirit as Art and 
Nature demand to enliven his Work, and keep 
his Reader awake. 

Againft all this it may be objected, That thele 
are Laws which none but phlegmatic Writers will 
obferve, and only Men of Eminence fhould give. 
I grant it, and therefore only fubmit them to 
Writers of better Judgment. I pretend not to 
reftrain others from chufing what I don’t like ; 
they are welcome (if they pleafe too) to think I 
offer thefe Rules, more from an Incapacity to 
break them, than from a moral Humanity. Let 
it be fo! fill, That will not weaken the Strength 


of what I have aflerted, if my Affertion be true. 
And though I allow, that Provocation is not apt 
to weigh out its Refentments by Drachms and 
Scruples. I fhall ftill think that no public Re- 
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venge can be honourable, where it is not limited 
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by Juftice; and if Honour is infatiabie in its 
Revenge, it lofes what it contends for, and finks 
TT hy ee aes ] a ee PE Readies 
itfelf, if not into Cruelty, atc leatt Mito \V aine 
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This fo fingular Concern which I have fhewa 
for others, may naturally lead you to afk me, 
what I feel for myfelf, when I am unfavourably 
treated by the elaborate Authors of our daily 
Papers. ShallI be fincere, and own my Frailty? 
its ufual Effect is to make me vain! For I con- 
fider, if I were quite good for nothing, the Pidlers 
in Wit would not be concerned to take me to 
pieces, or (not to be quite fo vain) when they — 
moderately charge me with only Ignorance, or 
Dulnefs, I fee nothing in That, which an honeft 
Man need be afham’d of: There is many a good 
Soul, who, from thofe fweet Slumbers of the 
Brain, are never awaken’d by the leaft harmful 
Thought ; and I am fometimes tempted to think 
thofe Retailers of Wit may be of the fame Clais ; 
that what they write proceeds notifrom Malice, 
but Induftry ; and that I ought no more to re- 
proach them than I would a Lawyer that pleads 
acainft me for his Fee; that their Detraétion, 
like Dung, thrown upon a Meadow, tho’ it may 
feem at firft to deform the Profpeét, in a little 
time it will difappear of itfelf, and leave an in- 
voluntary Crop of Praife behind it. 

When they confine themfelves to a fober Cri- 
ticifm upon what I write; if their Cenfure is 
juft, what Anfwer can I make to it? If it is. 
unjuft, why fhould I fuppofe that afenfible Reader 
will not fee it, as well as myfelf? Or, admit I 
were able to expofe them, bya laughing Reply, 
will not that Reply beget a Rejoinder? And 
though they might be Gainers, by having the 
worft on’t, in a Paper War, that is no Temp- 
tation for meto come intoit, Or (to make both 
fides lefs confiderable) would not my bearing Il- 
language, 
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language, from a Chimney-fweeper, do me lef 
Harm, than it would be to box with him, tho’ 
I were fure to beat him? Nor indeed is the little 
Reputation I have as an Author, worth the 
Trouble of a Defence. Then, as no Criticifm 
can poffibly make me worfe than I really am; fo 
nothing Ican fay of myfelf can poflibly make 
me better: When therefore a determined Critick 
comes arm’d with Wit and Outrage, to take from 
me that {mall Pittance I have, I wou’d no more 
difpute with him, than I wou’d refift a Gentleman 
of the Road, to fave a little Pocket-Money. 
Men that are in want themfelves, feldom make a 
Confcience of taking it from others. Whoever 
thinks I have too much, is welcome to what 
Share of it he pleafes: Nay, to make him more 
merciful (as I partly guefs the worft he can fay 
of what I now write) I will prevent even the Im- 
putation of his doing me Injuftice, and honeftly 
fay it myfelf, wiz. That of all the Affurances 
I was ever guilty of, this, of writing my own 
Life is the moft hardy. I beg his Pardon! 
Impudent is what I fhould have faid! That 
through every Page there runs a Vein of Vanity 
and Impertinence, which no French Enfigns me- 
motres ever came up to; but, as this is acommon 
Error, I prefume the Terms of Doating Triflers 
Old Fool, or Conceited Coxcomb, will carry Con- 
tempt enough for an impartial Cenfor to beftow 
on me; that my Style is unequal, pert, and 
frothy, patch’d and party-colour’d, like the Coat 
ef an Harlequin; low and pompous, cramm’d 
with Epithets, ftrew’d with Scraps of fecond- 
hand Latin from common Quotations ; frequently 
aiming at Wit, without ever hitting the Mark; a 
5 mere 
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mere Ragouft, tofs’d up from the Offals of other 
Authors: My Subjeét below all Pens but my 
own, which, whenever I keep to, is flatly daub’d 
by one eternal Egotifm: That I want nothing 
but Wit, to be as an accomplifh’d a Coxcomb 
here, as ever I attempted to expofe on the Theatre: 
Nay, that this very Confeffion is no more a Sign 
of my Modefty, than it is a Proof of my Judg- 
ment; that, in fhort, you may roundly tell me, 
that Cinna (or Cibber) vult videri Pauper, et 
eft Pauper. 


When humble Cinna cries, Ym poor and low, 
You may beheve him———— he is really fo. 


Well, Sir Critick! and what of all this ? Now 
[ have laid myfelf at your Feet, what will you 
do with me? Expofe me # Why, dear Sir, does 
not every Man that writes expofe himfelf? Can 
you make me more ridiculous than Nature has 
made me? You coud not fure fuppofe, that I 
would lofe the Pleafure of Writing, becaufe you 
might poffibly judge me a Blockhead, or perhaps 
might pleafantly tell other People they ought to 
think me fo too. Will not they judge as well 
from what J fay, as what You fay? If then you 
attack me merely to divert yourfelf, your Excufe 
for writing will be no better than mine. But 
perhaps you may want Bread; if that be the Cafe, 
even go to Dinner, i’ Ged’s Name ! 

If our beft Authors, when teiz’d by thefe 
Triflers, have not been Mafters of this Indiffe- 
rence, I fhould not wonder if it were difbeliev’d 
in me; but when it is confider’d that I have al- 
low’d, my never having been difturb’d into a 
Reply, 
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ply, has “cota as much from Vanity as 
fciul Philofophy, the Matter then may not feem 
fo incredible: And tho’ I:confefs,; the complete 
Revenge of making them Immortal Dunces in 
Teanivitel Verfe, might be glorious ; yet, if you 
will call it Infenfibili ity in me, neyersto have 
wine’d at them, even: that Infenfibility has its 
Happinefs, and what could Gl ory give me more? 
For my part, I have always had the comfort to 
think, whenever they defign’d me a Disfavour, it 
generally few back into ‘their own Faces, as it 
Hea ns to Children when they fquirt at their 
Play-fellows againit the Wind. If a Scribbler 
cannot be ealy, becaufe he fancies vues too 
eood an Opinion of my own Produétio let 
him write on, and mortify ; 1 owe him not sather 
Charity to be out of Temper myfelf, merely to 
keep him quiet, or give him Joy: Nor, in reality, 
can I fee, why any. thing mifreprefented, tho’ 
believ'd of me by Perfons to whom lam un- 
known, ought to give me any more Concern, 
than what may be thought of me in Lapland: 
“Fis with thole with whom Tam to live only, 
where my Character can affe& me; and I will 
venture to fay, he muft find out anew way of 
Writing that will make me pafs my Time ther 
lefs agreeably. 

You fee, Sir, how hard it is for a Man that is 
talking of himfelf, to know when, to give over 5 
but if you are tired, lay me afide till you have a 
frefh Appetite ; if not, Pll tell you a Story. 

In the Year 1730,.there were many Authors, 
whofe Merit wanted nothing but Inte ror to re- 
commend them to the vacant Laurel, and who 
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took it ill, to fee it at laft conferred upon a ae 
median ; 
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median; infomuch, that they were refolved,, at 
leaft, to fhew Specimens of their {uperior Pre- 
tenfions, and accordingly enliven’d the publick 
Papers with ingenious Epigrams, and fatyrical 
Flirts, at the unworthy Succeflor: Thefe Papers. 
my Friends, with a wicked Smile, would often 
put into my Hands, and defire me to read then 
fairly in Company: This was a Challenge which 
I never declined, and, to do my doughty Anta- 
gonifts Juftice, I always read them with as much 
inrpartial Spirit, as if I had writ them myfelf.. 
While I was thus befet on all Sides, there hap- 
pen’d to ftep forth a poetical Knight-Errant to 
my Affiftance, who was hardy enough to publith 
fome compaffionate Stanzas in my Favour. Thefe, 
you may be fure, the Raillery of my Friends 
could do no lefs than fay, I had written to myfelf, 
Yo deny it, I knew, would but have confirmed 
their pretended Sufpicion: I therefore told them, 
fince it gave them fuch Joy to believe them my 
ewn, I would do my beft to make the whole 
‘Town think fo too. As the Oddnefs of this Re- 
ply was, I knew, what would not be eafily com- 
prehended, I cefired them to have a Day’s Pa- 
tience, and I would print an Explanation to it: 
To conclude, in two Days after, I fent this Let~ 
ter, with fome doggerel Khimes at the Bottom, 


To the Author of the Whitehall Evening-Pott.. 


SIR, 
T HE Verfes to the Laureat, in yours of Saturday 
laf?, have occafioned the following Reply, which 
I hope you'll give a Place in your next, to fhew that 
we can be quick, as Well as fmart, upon a proper 


Occafion : 


CoutLrey Ciseer. o% 
Occafion: And, as I think it the loweft Mark of a 
Scoundrel to make bold with any Man’s Charaéter in 
Print, without fubfcribing the true Name of the 
Author; I therefore defire, if the Laureat 1s con- 
cern’d enough to afe the Queftion, that you will tell 
him my Name, and where 1 live; till then, I beg 
leave to be known by no other than that of, 


Your Servant, 
Monday, Jan. ri, 1730. 
FRANCIS FAIRPLAY; 
Thefe were the Verfes.. 


i 
Ah, bah! Sir Coll, is that thy Way; 
Thy own dull Praife to write ? 
And woud ft thou fiand fo fure a Lay? 
No, that’s tao fiale a Bite. 
ett: 
Nature, and Art, in thee combine, 
Thy Talents here excel : : 
All foining Brafs thou doft outfhine,, e 
To play the Cheat fo well. aii: 


il. 


Who fees thee in Yago’s Part, 
But thinks thee [uch a Rogue? ee 
And is not glad, with all his Heart, HY 
To hang fo: fad a Dog? " 
IV. | 
When Bays thou play/t, Thyfelf thou arts 
For that by Nature fit, | 
No Blockhead better fuits the Party | 


Than fuch a Coxcomb Wit, : | 
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Va 


In Wronghead too, thy Brains we fee, 
Who might do well at Plough ; 

4s fit for Parliament was he, 
As for the Laurel, Thou. 


Vi. 
Bring thy proteied Verfe fram Courts 
And try it on the Stage ; 
There it will make much better Sport, 
And fet the Town in Rage. 


Vil. 
There Beaux, and Wits, and Cits, and Smarts, 
Where Fiffing’s not uncivil, 
Will foew their Parts to thy Deferts, 
And fend it to the Devil, 


uy 1] VII. 
| But, ah! in vain, *gainft Thee we writes 
In vain thy Verfe we maul, 
Our fharpeft Satyr’s thy Delight, 
* For - Blood ! theu’lt ftand it all, 


TX 


s4ape 


Thunder, ’tis ‘faid, the Laurel fpares ; 
Nought but thy Brows could blaft it : 
And yet ——— O curft, provoking Stars # 
‘| Lhy Comfort is, thou haft it. 


This, 


* A Line in the Epilogue to the Nonjuror, 


4 
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This, Sir, 1 offer as a Proof, that I was feven 
Years ago the fame cold Candidate for Fame, 
which T would ftill be thought ; you will not 
eatily fuppofe I could have much Concern about 
it, while, to gratify the merry Pique of my 
Friends, I was capable of feeming to head the 
Poetical Cry then againft me, and at the aes 
time of never letting the Publick know, till th 
Hour, that thefe Vertes were written by nytele 
Nor do | give them you as an Entertainment, but 
merely to thew you this particular Caft of my 
‘Temper. 

When I have faid this, I would not have it 
thought Affectation in me, when I grant, that no 
Man worthy the Name of an Author, is a more 
faulty Wri iter than myfelf; that Iam not Mafter 
of my own Language, I too often feel, when 1 
am at a lofs for Expreffion: I know too that | 
have too bold a Difregard for that Correctnefs, 
which others fet fo jufta Value upon: This I 
ought to be afhamed of, when IJ find that Perfons, 
perhaps of colder Imaginations, « are allowed to 
write better than myfelf. Whenever I fpeak of 
any thing that highly delights oe [find it-very 
difficult to keep my Words within the Bounds 6£ 
Common Senfe: Even when ] write too, the 
fame Failing will fometimes get the better of 
me; of whic ch I cannot sive you a ftronger In- 
ftance, than in that wild Expreflion I made ufe 
of in the firft Edition of my Preface to the Pro- 
wok d Finfband; where, foeaking of Mrs. Oldfield’s 
excellent Peroanmens in the Part of Lady Townly, 
my Words ran thus, wz. lt is not enough to [ays 
that bere “it outdid her ufual Outdoing... A mott 
vile Jing! FIC ] grant it! You may well afk me, 
How 
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How could I poffibly commit fuch 2 Wantonnef 
to Paper? And I owe myfelf the Shame of con- 
fefling, I have no Excufe for it, but that, like a 
Lover in the Fulnef$ of his Content, by endea- 
vouring to be floridly grateful, I talk’d Nonfenfe. 
Not but it makes me {mile to remember how many 
flat Writers have made themfelves brifk upon this 
fingle Expreffion ; wherever the Verb, Outda, could. 
come in, the pleafant Accufative, Outdoing, was 
{ure to follow it. The provident Wags knew, 
that Decies repetita placeret: fo delicious a Morfel 
could not be ferv’d up too often! After it had 
held them nine times told for a Jeft, the publick 
has been pefter’d with a tenth Skull, thick enough 
to repeat it. Nay, the very learned in the Law, 
have at laft facetioufly laid hold of it! Ten Years 
after it firft came from me, it ferved to enliven 
the Eloquence of an eloquent Pleader before a 
Houfe of Parliament ! What Author would not 
envy me fo frolickfome a Fault, that had fuch 
publick Honours paid to it? 

After this Confcioufnefs of my real Defects, 
you will eafily judge, Sir, how little I prefume 
that my Poetical Labours may outlive thofe of 
my mortal Cotemporaries. 

At the fame time that I am fo humble in my 
Pretenfions to Fame,. I would not be thought to 
undervalue it; Nature will not fuffer us to defpife 
it, but fhe may fometimes make us too fond of it. 
I have known more than one good Writer, very 
near ridiculous, from being in too much Heat 
about it. Whoever intrinfically deferves it, will 
always have a proportionable Right to it. It can 
neither be refign’d, nor taken from you by Vio- 
lence. Truth, which is unalterable, mutt (how- 
ever 
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ever his Fame may be contefted) give every Man 
his Due: What a Poem weighs, it will be worth 3 
nor is it in the Power of Human Eloqueace, with 
Favour or Prejudice, to increafe or diminifh its 
Value. pradices *tis true, may a while difco- 
Jour it; but it will always have its Appeal to the 
Equity of good aad which will never fail, in 
the End, to reverfe all falfe e Judg oment againtt it. 
‘Therefore when I fee an eminent Author hurt, 
and impatient at an impotent Attack upon his. 
Labours, he difturbs my Inclination to admire 
him; I grow doubtful of the favourable Judg~ 
ment I have made of him, and am quite unealy 
to fee him fo tender, in a Point he cannot but 
know he ought not himfelf to be Judge of; his 
Concern indeed, at another’s Prejudice, or Dif 
approbation, may be natural; but, to own it, 
feems to me anatural Weaknefs. Whena Work 
is apparently great, it will go without Crutches ; 
all your Art and Anxiety to ‘heighten the Fame of 
it, then becomes low and little. He the it will 
bear no Cenfure, muft be often robb’d of his due 
Praife. Fools have as good a Right to i Read- 
ers, as Men of Senfe have, and why not to give 
their Judgments too? Methinks it would be a fort 
of Tyranny in Wit, for an Author to be pub- 
lickly putting every Argument to Death that ap- 
pear’d againft him; fo abfolute a Demand for Ap- 
probation, puts us upon our Right to difpute it 5 
Praife is as much the Reader’s Property, as W it 
is the Author’s ; Applaute is not a Tax paid to 
him as a Prince, but rather a Benevolence given 
to, him as a Beggar; and we have naturally more 
Charity | for the dumb Beggar, than. the fturdy 
ene. The Merit of a Writer, and. a fine, Wo- 
man’s 
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man’s Face, are never mended by their talking of 
them: How amiable is fhe that feems BOE to 
know fhe is handfome! 

To conclude; all I have faid upon this Sub- 
ject is much better contained in fix Lines of a 
spb han Author, which will be an Anfwer to 
all critical Cenfure for ever. 

Time 7s the Fudge: Time has nor Friend, nor Foe: 
Falfe Fame will wither, and the True will grow: 
Arm d with this 9 Est all Criticks I defy, 

Por » if L fall, by my own Pen I die. 
Wri ile Snarlers firive with proud but fruttlefs Pain, 
Zo wouud Immortals, or to flay the Slain. 


LY 
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Lhe Author's feveral Chances for the Church, the 
y Court, and ‘the Army, Going to the Univer “ve ty. 
ie Met the Revolution at Nottin icham. Took Arms 
on that Side. What he faw of it. A few Po- 
hitical Thoughts. Portu Ne willing to do for him. 
Flis Neglec# of ber. The Stage preferr'd to all 
her Favours. The Pro feffion “of an Aétor confi- 
dered. The Misfortunes and Advantages of it. 


y AM now come to that Crifis of my Life, 
@ when Fortune feem’d to be at a Lofs what fhe 


fhould do with me.~ Had fhe favour’d my Fa- 

| ther’s firft Defignation of me, he might ‘then, 
perhaps, have had as fanguine Hope es of my be- 
ing a Bifhop, as I afte rwards conceived of my 

| being a General, when I firft took Hiecl at the 
Keve- 
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Revolution. Nay, after that, I had a third Chance 
too, equally as good, of becoming an Under- 
propper of the State. How, at laft, I became to 
be none of all thefe, the Sequel will inform you. 

About the Year 1687, I was taken from So] 1001 
to ftand at the Ele€tion of Children into Winche/- 
ter College; my being, by my Mother’s Side, 2 
Defcendant of Kllidie of Wickham, the Founder, 
my Father (who knew little how the World was 
to be dealt with) imagined my having that A Ad- 

vantage, would be Security enough Si my Suc- 
cels, and fo fent me fimply down thither, with- 
out the leaft favourable Recommendation or in- 
tereft, but that of my naked Merit, anda ed 
pous Pedigree in my Pocket. Had he tack’d a 
Direction to my Back, and fent me by the Car- 
rier to the Mayor of the Town, to be chofen 
Member of Parliament there, I might have had 
juft as much Chance to have fucceeded in the oy 
as the other. But I muft not omit in this Place, 
to let you know, that the Experience hee my 
Father then bought, at my Coft, taught him, 
fome Years after, to take a more judicious Care 
of my younaer Brother, Leuis Cibber, whom, 
with the Prefent of a Statue of the Founder, of 
his own making, he recommended to the fame 
College. This Statue now ftands (I think) over 
the School-Door there, and was fo well ex ecuted, 
that it feem’d to fpeak——for its Kinfman. It 
was no fooner fet up, t than the one of Prefer- 
ment was open to him. 

Here, one would think, my Brot her had the 
Advantage of me, in the Revoir of Fortune, by 
this his firft laudable Step into the World. t 
OW Ds 


Qo 
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own, I was fo proud of his Succefs, that I even 
valued myfelf upon it; and yet it is but a me- 
Jancholy Reflection to obferve, how unequally his 
Profeffion and mine were provided for; when I, 
who had been the Outcaft of Fortune, could find 
means, from my Income of the Theatre, before 
I was my own’ Matter there, to fupply, in his 
higheft Preferment, his common Neceflities. I 
cannot part with his Memory without telling you, 
I had as fincere a Concern for this Brother’s Well- 
being, as my own. He had lively Parts, and 
more than ordinary Learning, with a good deal 
of natural Wit and Humour; but from too great 
a Difregard to his Health, he died a Fellow of 
New College iu Oxford, foon after he had been or- 
dained by Dr. Compton, then Bifhop of London. 
T now return to the State of my own Affair at 
Winchefter. 

After the Ele€tion, the Moment I was in- 
form’d that I was one of the unfuccefsful Candi- 
dates, I bleft myfelf to think what a happy Re- 
prieve I had got, from the confin’d Life of a 
School-boy ! and the fame Day took Poft back to 
London, that I might arrive time enough to fee a 
Play (then my darling Delight) before my Mo- 
ther might demand an Account of my travelling 
Charges. When I look back to that Time, it 
almoft makes me tremble to think what Miferies, 
in fifty Years farther in Life, fuch an unthinking 
Head was liable to! To afk, why Providence 
afterwards took more Care of me, than I did of 
myfelf, might be making too bold an Enquiry 
into its fecret Will and Pleafure: All I can fay 
to that Point, is, that 1am thankful, and amaz’d 
at it. 

*T was 
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T'was about this time I firft imbib’d an Incli- 
nation, which I durft not reyeal, for the Stage ; 
for, befides that I knew it would difoblige my 
Father, I had no Conception of any means, prac- 
ticable, to make my way to it. I therefore fup- 
prefs’d the bewitching Ideas of fo fublime a Sta- 
tion, and compounded with my Ambition by lay- 
ing a lower Scheme, of only getting the neareft 
way into the immediate Life of a Gentleman 
Collegiate. My Father being at this time em- 
ployed at Chatt/worth in Derbyfbire, by the (then) 
Earl of Devonfhire, who was raifing that Seat 
from a Gothick, to a Grecian Magnificence, I 
made ufe of the Leifure I then had, in London, to 
open to him, by Letter, my Difinclination to 
wait another Year for an uncertain Preferment at 
Winchefter, and to entreat him that he would fend 
me, per faltum, by a fhorter Cut, to the Uni- 
verfity. My Father, who was naturally indul- 
gent to me, feem’d to comply with my Requeft, 
and wrote word, that as foon as his Affairs would 
permit, he would carry me with him, and fettle 
me in fome College, but rather at Cambridge, 
where, (during his late Refidence at that Place, 
in making fome Statues that now ftand upon T77- 
nity College New Library) he had contracted 
fome Acquaintance with the Heads of Houfes, 
who might affift his Intentions for me. ‘This I 
lik’d better than to go difcountenanc’d to Oxford, 
to which it would have been a fort of Reproach 
to me, not to have come elected. After fome 
Months were elaps’d, my Father, not being will- 
ing to let me lie too long idling in London, fent 
for me down to Chatt/worth, to be under his Eye, 
till he cou’d be at leifure to carry me to Cam- 
bridge. 
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bridge. Before I could fet out, on my Journey 
thither, the Nation fell in labour of the Revolu- 
tion, the News being then juft brought to London, 
‘That the Prince of Orange, at the Head of an 
Army, was landed in the We/?, When I came to 


Nottingham, I found my Father in Arms there, 


: 
among thofe Forces which the Earl of Devonjbire 
had raifed for the Redrefs of our violated Laws 
and Liberties. My Father judg’d this a proper 

» for a young Stripling to turn himfelf loofe 
into the Buftle of the World; and being himfelf 
too advanc’d in Years, to endure the Winter Fa- 
tigue, which might poflibly fellow, entreated that 
noble Lord, that he would be pleas’d to accept of 
is Roem, and that he would give him 
(my Father) leave toreturn, and finifh his Works 
at Chatijucrth. “Fhis was fo well receiv’d by his 


his Son 


Lordfhip, that he not only admitted of my Ser 
vice, but promis’d my Father, in return, that 


when ‘\‘iairs were fettled, he would provide for 
me. Upon this, my Father return’d to Derby- 


foire, while I. not a little tranfported, jump’d 


into his Saddle. Thus, -in one Day, all my 
Thoughts of the Univerfity were fmother’d in 
Ambition! A flight Commiffion for a Horfe Offi- 
cer, was the leaft View I had before me. At 
this Crifis you cannot but ohferve, that the Fate 
of King ‘James, and of the Printeé: of Orange, 
and that of fo minute a Being as mffelf, were’ all 
at once upen the Anvil: In what fhape ‘they 
wou’d feverally come ott, tho’ a good» Guefs 
might be made, was not then demonffrable to the 
deepeft Forefight ; but as my Fortune feem’d to 
be of {mal! Importance to the Publick, Provi- 
dence thought fit to poftpone it, “till that of thofe 
great 
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great Rulers of Nations, was juftly perfected. 

et, had my Father’s Bufinefs permitted him to 
have carried me, one Month fooner (as he in- 
tended) to the Univerfity, who knows but, “4 
this time, that purer Fountain might have wafh’d 
my Imperfe€tions into a Capacity ‘of writing (in- 
ftead of Pl ays and Annual Odes) Sermons, and 
Paftoral Letters. But whatever Care of the Church 
might, fo, have fallen to my Share, as I dare fay 
it may be now, in better Hands, I ou phts Lot to 
repine at my being otherwife difpos’d of. 

You muft, now, confider me as one among 
thofe defperate Thoufands, who, after a Patience 
forely try’d, took Arms under the Banner of Ne- 
ceffity, the natural Parent of all Human Laws, 
and Government. I queftion, if in all the Hifto- 
ries of Empire, there is one Inftance of fo blood- 
Jefs a Revolution, as that in England in 1688, 
wherein Whigs, ‘Tories, Princes, Prelates, No- 
bles, Clergy, common People, and a Standing 
Army, were unanimous. «To have feen all Eng- 
land of one Mind, is to have liv’d at a very 
particular Juncture. Happy Nation! who are 
never divided among themfelves, but when they 
have Jeaft to complain of ! Our oreatett Grievance 
fince that Time, feems to have been, that we 
cannot all govern; and ’till the Number of good 
Places are equal to thofe, who think themfelves 
qualified for them, there muft ever be a Caufe of 
Contention among us. While great Men want 
great Pofts, the Nation will never want real or 
feeming Patriots; and while great Pofts are fill’d 
with Perfons, whofe Capacities are but Human, 
fuch Perfons will never be allow’d to be without 
Errors; not even the Revolution, with all its 
Advan- 
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Advantages, it feems, has becn able to furnifh us 
with unexceptionable Statefmen ! for, from that 
time, I don’t remember any one Set of Minifters, 
that have not been heartily rail’d at; a Period 
long enough, one would think (if all of them 
have been as bad as they have been call’d) to 
make a People defpair of ever feeing a good one: 
But as it is poflible that Envy, Prejudice, or Party, 
may fometimes have a fhare in what is generally 
thrown upon ’em, it is not eafy for a private Man, 
to know who is abfolutely in the right, from 
what is faid againft them, or from what their 
Friends or Dependants may fay in their Favour : 
Tho’ [can hardly forbear thinking, that they who 
have been /ongeff rail’d at, muft, from that Cir- 
cumftance, fhew, in fome fort, a Proof of Ca- 
pacity. But to my Hiftory. 

It were almoft incredible to tell you, at the 
Jatter End of King “ames’s Time (though the 
Rod of Arbitrary Power was always fhaking over 
us) with what Freedom and Contempt the com- 
mon People, in the open Streets, talk’d of his 
wild Meafures to make a whole Proteftant Nation 
Papifts ; and yet, in the Height of our fecure 
and wanton Defiance of him, we, of the Vulgar, 
had no farther Notion of any Remedy for this Evil, 
thana fatisfy’d Prefumption, that our Numbers 
were too great to be mafter’d by his mere Will 
and Pleafure; that though he might be too hard 
for our Laws, he would never be able to get the 


better of our Nature; and, that to drive all 


England into Popery and Slavery, he would find, 
would be teaching an old Lion to dance. 

But, happy was it for the Nation, that it had 
then wifer Heads in it, who knew how to lead a 
People 
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People fo difpos’d into Meafures for the Publick 
Prefervation. 

Here, I cannot help refleGting on the very 
different Deliverances England met with, at this 
‘Time, and in the very fame Year of the Centu 
before: Then (in 1588) under a glorious P find 
cefs, who had, at heart, the Good and Happinefs 
of her People, we fcatter’ d and deftroy’d the m: of 
formidable Navy of Invaders, that ever cover’ 
the Seas: And now (in 1688) under a Prince, 
who had alienated the Hearts of his People, by 
its abfolute Meafures, to opprefs them, a foreign 

Power is recetv’d with open Arms, in Defence of 
our Laws, Liberties, and Religion, which out 
native Prince had invaded ! How widely different 
were thefe two Monarchs in their Sentiments 
of Glory! But, Lantum religio pétuit fuatlere 
malorumt. 

When we confider, in what height of the 
Nation’s Profperity, the Succeffor of Queen E Eh 
zabeth came to this Throne, a feeins amazing, 
that fuch a Pile of Englifh Fame, and Glory, 
which her fkilful Adminiftration had ereéted, 
fhould, in every following Reign, down to the 
evolution. fo unhappily moulder away, in one 
continual Gradation of Political Errors: All'which 

muft have been avoided, if the plain Rule, which 
that wife Princefs left behind her, had been ob- 
ferved, viz. That the Love of her People was the 
fureft Suppor tof her Throne. "This was the Prin- 
ciple by which fhe fo st ge govern’d herfelf, 

and thofe fhe had the Care of. In this fhe found 
Strength to combat, and {trugele thro’ more 
Difficulties, and dangerous Conlpiracies, than 
ever Englify Monarch had to cope with, At the 

Vou. I, D fame 
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fame time that fhe profefs’d to defire the People’s 
Love, fhe took care that her Actions fhou’d. de- 
ferve it, without the leaft Abatement of her Pre- 
rogative; the Terror of which the fo artfully 
covered, that fhe fometimes feem’d to flatter 
thofe fhe was determin’d fhould obey. If the 
four following Princes had exercis’d their Regal 
Authority with fo vifible a Regard to the Publick 
Welfare, it were hard to know, whether the 
People of England might have ever complain’d of 
them, or even felt the want of that Liberty they 
now fo happily enjoy. ’Tis true that before her 
Time, our Anceftors had many fuccefsful Con- 
tefts with their Sovereigns for their ancient Right 
and Claim to it; yet what did thofe Succefles 
amount to ? little more than a Declaration, that 
there was fuch a Right in being; but who ever 
faw it enjoy’d? Did not the A@ions of almoft 
every fucceeding Reign fhew, there were. ftill fo 
many Woors of Oppreffion left open to the Pre- 
rogative, that (whatever Value our moft eloquent 
Legiflators may have fet upon thofe ancient Li- 
berties) J doubt'it will be difficult to fix the Period 
of their having areal Being, before the Revo- 
lution : Or, if there ever was an elder Period of 
our unmolefted enjoying them, I own, my poor 
Judgment is at a lofs where to place it. I will 
boldly fay then, it is, to the Revolution only, 
we owe the full Pofleffion of what, ’till then, we 
never had more than a perpetually contefted Right 
to: And, from thence, from the Revolution it 
is, that the Proteftant Succeflors of King William 
have found their Paternal Care and Maintenance 
of that Right, has been the fureft Bafis of their 
Glory. 
Thefe, 
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Thefe, Sir, are a few of my Political Notions, 
which I have ventur’d to expofe, that you may 
fee what fort of an Engl/h Subje&® Iam; how 
wife, or weak they may have fhewn me, is not 
my Concern; let the Weight of thefe Matters 
have drawn me never fo far out of my Depth, I 
ftill flatter myfelf, that I have kept a fimple, 
honeft Head above Water. And it is a folid 
Comfort to me, to confider that how infignificant 
foever my Life was at the’Revelution, it had {tilt 
the good Fortune to make one, among the many, 
who brought it about; and that I, ‘now, with 
my Cozvals, as well as with the Millions, fince 
born, enjoy the happy Effects of it. 

But I muft now let you fee how my particular 
Fortune went forward, with this Change in the 
Government ; of which I fhall notpretend to give 
you any farther Account than what my fimpte 
Eyes faw of it. 

We had not been many Days at Nottingham 
before we heard, that the Prince of Denmars, 
with fome other great Perfons, were gone off, 
from the King, to the Prince of Orange, and 
that the Princefs dyme, fearing the King her Fa~ 
ther’s Refentment might fall upon her, for her 
Confort’s Revolt, had withdrawn herfelf, in the 
Night, from London, and was then within half a 
Day’s Journey of Nottingham; on which very 
Morning we were fuddenly alarmed with the 
News, that two thoufand of the King’s Dragoons 
were in clofe Purfuit to bring her back Prifoner to 
London: But this Alarm it feems was all Stratagem, 
and was but a part of that general Terror which 
was thrown into many other Places about the 
Kingdom, at the fame time, with defign to ani- 
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mate and unite the People in their common De- 
fence ; it being then given out, that the /rif 
were every where at our Heels, to cut off all 
the Proteftants within the Reach of their Fury. 
In this Alarm our Troops ferambled to Arms in 
as much Order as their Confternation would admit 
of, when having advanced fome few Miles on 
the London Road, they met the Princefg in a 
Coach, attended only by the Lady Churchill, 
(now Duchefs Dowager of Marlborough) and the 
Lady Fitzharding, whom they conducted into 
Nottingham, through the Acclamations of the 
People: The fame Night all the Noblemen, and 
the other Perfons of Diftin@tion, then in Arms, 
had the Honour to fup at her Royal Highnefs’s 
‘Table ; which was then furnifhed (as all her ne- 
cellary Accommodations were) by the Care, and 
at the Charge of the Lord Devonfbire. At this 
#intertainment, of which I wasa Spe€tator, fome- 
thing .very particular furpriz’d me: The noble 
Guelts at the Table happening to be more in 
Number, than Attendants out of Liveries, could 
be found for, I being well known in the Lord 
Devonfhire’s Family, was defired by his Lordthip’s 
Maitre d Hotel to affitt at it: The Poft affiyned 
me was to obferve what the Lady Churchill might 
call for. Being fo near the Table, you may na- 
turally afk me, what I might have heard to have 
paffed in Converfation at it? which I fhould 
certainly tell you, had I attended to above two 
Words that were uttered there, and thofe were, 
Some Wine and Water. Thefe, I remember, 
came diftinguifhed, and obferv’d to my Ear, be- 
caufe they came from the fair Gueft, whom J 
took fuch Pleafure to wait on: Except at that 
fingle 
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fingle Sound, all my Senfes were collected into 
my Eyes, which during the whole Entertainment 
wanted no better Amufement, than of ftealing 
now and then the Delight of gazing on the fair 
Object fo near me: If fo clear an Emanation of 
Beauty, fuch a commanding Grace of Afpect 
{truck me into a Regard that had fomething fofter 
than the moft profound Refpeét in it, I cannot 
fee why I may not, without Offence, remember 
it; fince Beauty, like the Sun, muft fometimes 
lofe its Power to chufe, and fhine into equal 
Warmth, the Peafant and the Courtier. Now to 
give you, Sir, a farther Proof of how good a 
Tafte my firft hopeful Entrance into Manhood 
fet out with, I remember above twenty Years 
after, when the fame Lady had given the World 
four of the lovelieft Daughters, that ever were 
gaz'don, even after they were all nobly married, 
and were become the reigning Toafts of every 
Party of Pleafure, their ftill lovely Mother had 
at the fame time her Votaries, and her Health 
very often took the Lead, in thofe involuntary 
Triumphs of Beauty. However prefumptuous, 
or impertinent thefe Thoughts might have ap- 
pear’d at my firft entertaining them, why may I 
not hope that my having kept them decently 
fecret, for full fifty Years, may be now a good 
round Plea for their Pardon? Were I now qua- 
lified to fay more of this celebrated Lady, | 
fhould conclude it thus; That fhe has liv’d (to 
all Appearance) a peculiar Favourite of Provi- 
dence ; that few Examples can parallel the Pro- 
fufion of Bleffings which have attended fo long 
a Life of Felicity. A Perfon fo attractive! a 
Hufband fo memorably great! an Offspring to 
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beautiful! a-Fortune fo immenfe! and a Title,. 
which (when Royal Favour had no higher to 
beftow) the only could receive from the Author 
of Nature; a great Grandmother without orey 
Hairs ! Thefe are fuch confummate Indulgencies, 
that we might think Heaven has center’d them alt 
in one Perfon, to let us fee how far, with a lively 
Underftanding, the full Poffeffion of them could 
contribute to human Happinefs.—I now return to- 
our Military Affairs. 

From Nottingham our Troops march’d to Ox- 
Jord through every Town we pafled, the People 
came out, in fome fort of Order, with fuch rural,. 
and rufty Weapons as they had, to meet us, in 
Acclamations of Welcome, and good Withes. 
This, 1 thought, promifed a favourable End of 
our Civil War, when the Nation feemed fo wil- 
ling to be all of a Side! At Oxford the Prince and 
Princefs of Denmark met for the firtt time, after 
their late Separation, and had all poffible Honours: 
paid them by the Univerfity. Here we refted in 
quiet Quarters for feveral Weeks, till the F light 
of King Yames into France; when the Nation 
being left to take care of itfelf, the only Secu- 
rity that could be found for it, was to advance the 
Prince and Princefs of Orange to the vacant 
Throne, ‘The public Tranquillity being now 
fettled, our Forces were remanded back to Not- 
tingham. Here all our Officers, who had com- 
manded them from their firft Rifing, received 
Commiflions to confirm them in their fevera] 
Pofts; and at the fame time, fuch private Men 
as chofe to return to their proper Bufinefs or Ha- 
bitations, were offer’d their Difcharges. Among 
the {mall Number of thofe, who receiy’d sta 
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I was one; for not hearing that my Name was 
in any of thefe new Commiffions, I thought it 
time for me to take my’leave of Ambition, as 
Ambition had before feduc’d me from the ima- 
ginary Honours of the Gown, and therefore re- 
folv’d to hunt my Fortune in fome other Field. 
From Nottingham J again return’d to my Father 
at Chattfworth, where I ftaid till my Lord came 
down, with the new Honours of Lord Steward 
of his Majefty’s Houfhold, and Knight of the 
Garter! a noble Turn of Fortune! and a deep 
Stake he had play’d for! which calls to my Me- 
mory a Story we had then in the Family, which 
though too light for our graver Hiftorians Notice, 
may be of weight enough for my humble Me- 
moirs. This noble Lord being in the Prefence- 
Chamber, in King ames’s Time, and known to 
be no Friend to the Meafures of his Adminittra- 
tion; acertain Perfon in favour there, and de- 
firous to be more fo, took occafion to tread rudely 
upon. his Lordfhip’s Foot, which was return’d 
with a fudden Blow upon the Spot: For this 
Mifdemeanour his Lordfhip was fin’d thirty thou- 
fand Pounds ; butI think had fome Time allowed 
him for the Payment. In the Summer preceding 
the Revolution, when his Lordfhip retired to 
Chatt/worth, and had been there deeply engaged 
with other Noblemen, in the Meafures, which 
foon after brought it to bear, King ‘fames fent a 
Perfon down to him, with Offers to mitigate his 
Fine, upon Conditions of ready Payment, to 
which his Lordfhip reply’d, That if his Majefty 
pleafed to allow him a little longer Time, he 
would rather chufe to pay double or quit with him: 
The Time of the intended rifing being then fo 
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near at hand, the Demand, it feems, came toe: 


late for amore ferious Anfwer. 

However low my Pretenfions to Preferment 
were at this ‘lime, my Father thought that a 
little Court-Favour added to them, might give 


itt 
um a Chance for faving the Expence of main- 


taining me, ashe had intended at the Univerfity : 
He therefore order’d me to draw up a Petition to 
the Du 


e ke, and to give it fome Air of Merit, to 
put itinto Latin, the Prayer of which was, That 
} 


his Grace would be pleafed to do fomething (I 


really forget what) for me.———— However, the 
Duke upon receiving it, was fo good as to defire 


3 
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my Father would fend me to Lend inthe W inter, 
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ne would confider of fome Provifion for 
me. It might, indeed, well require Time to 
confider it; for I believe it was then harder t 
conhget ft 5 FOr i DEleve 1t was f en arcer to 
know what I was really fit for, than to have got 
me any thing I was not fit for: However, to 


I 
London I came, where I enter’d into my firft State 
of Attendance and Dependance for about five 
Months, till the February following. But, alas! 
in my Intervals of Leifure, by frequently feeing 
Plays, my wife Head was turn’d to higher Views, 
i faw no Joy in any other Life than that of an 
Actor, fo that (as before, when a Candidate at 
Winchefter) 1 was even afraid of fucceeding to the 
Preferment I, fought for: *I'was on the Stage 
alone [I had form’d a Happinefs preferable to ail 
that Camps or Courts could offer me! and there 
was I determin’d, let Father and Mother take it 
as they pleafed, to fix my non ultra. Here I think 
myfelf oblig’d, in refpect to the Honour of that 
noble Lord, to acknowledge, that I believe his 
real Intentions ta do well for me, were prevented 


by 
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by my own inconfiderate Folly; fo that if my 
Life did not then take a more laudable Turn, [ 
have no one but myfelf to reproach for it ; for [ 
was credibly informed by the Gentleman of his 
Houfhold, that his Grace had,. in their Hearing, 
talk’d of recommending me to the Lord Shrew/- 
bury, then Secretary of State, for the firft proper 
Vacancy in that Office. But the diftant Hope of 
a Reverfion was too cold a Temptation for a 
Spirit impatient as mine, that wanted immediate 
Poffeffion of what my Heart was fo differently fet 
upon. The Allurements of a Theatre are till fo 
{trong in my Memory, that perhaps few, except 
thofe who have felt them, can conceive: And ] 
am yet fo far willing to excufe my Folly, that I 
am convine’d were it poflible to taxe off that 
Difgrace and Prejudice, which Cuftom has thrown 
upon the Profeffion of an A&tor, many a wel}- 
born younger Brother, and Beauty of low Fortune, 
would gladly have adorn’d the Theatre, who, by 
their not being able to brook {uch Difhonour te 
their Birth; have-pafled away their Lives decently 
unheeded and forgotten. 

Many Years ago, when I was firft in the Ma- 


nagement of the Theatre, I remember a {trong 


Inftance, which will fhew you what Degree of 


wady, with: a real: Title, whofe 
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Isnominy the Profeffion of an Actor was then: 
‘] 


field at.— is 
female Indifcretions had occafion’d her Family to 
abandon her, being willing, in her Diftrefs to 
make an. honeft’ Penny of what Beauty. fie had 
left, defired to be admitted: as an A@trefs.; when 
before fhe could receive our Anfwer, a Gentleman 
(probably by her Relation’s Permiffion) advifed us 
not:to entertain her for Reafons eafy to be gues. 
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You may imagine we could not be fo blind to our 
Intereft as to make an honourable Family our un- 
neceflary Enemies, by not taking his Advice ; 
which the Lady too being fenfible of, faw the 
Affair had its Difficulties; and therefore purfued: 
it no farther. Now is it not hard that it fhould, 
be a Doubt, whether this Lady’s. Condition or- 
ours were the more melancholy ? For here, you: 
find her honeft Endeavour, to get Bread from the 
Stage, was looked upon as an Addition of new 
Scandal to her former Difhonour! fo that I am 
afraid, according to this way of thinking, had 
the fame Lady ftoop’d to have fold Patches and’ 
Pomatum, in a Band-box, from: Door to Door, 
fhe might, in that Occupation have ftarv’d, with 
lefs Infamy, than had fhe relieved her Necefiities 
by being famous on the: Theatre. Whether this. 
Prejudice may have arifen from: the Abufes that fo. 
often have crept in- upon the Stage, I am not- 
clear in tho’ when that is grofsly the Cafe, I’ 
will allow: there ought to be no Limits fet to the: 
Contempt. of it; yet in its loweft Condition, in: 
my time, methinks there could have been no 
Pretence of preferring the Band-box to the Bufkin.. 
But this fevere Opinion, whether merited,.or not,, 
is not the greateft Diftrefs that this Profeffion is. 
liable to. 

I fhall now give you another Anecdote, quite: 
the reverfe of what I have inftanced; wherein you: 
will fee an Actrefs, as hardly ufed for an. A& oft 
Modetty (which without being a Prude,. Woman, 
even upon the Stage, may fometimes. think it 
neceflary not-to throw off.) This too am forced” 
to premife, that the Truth of what I'am going- 
to-tell. you,, may not be.fneer’d at. hefore it be: 
. j knowns. 
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known. About the Year 1717, a young Actrefs; 
of a defirable Perfon, fitting in an upper Box at 
the Opera, a military Gentleman thought this a 
proper Opportunity to fecure a little Converfation 
with her; the Particulars of which were, pro- 
bably, no more worth repeating, than it feems 
the Damoifelle then thought them worth liftening 
to; for, notwithftanding the fine Things he {aid 
to her, fhe rather chofe to give the Mutick the 
Preference of her Attention: This difference was 
fo offenfive to his high Heart, that he began to 
change the Tender, into the Terrible, and, in 
fhort, proceeded at laft, to treat her in a Style 
too groisly infulting, for the meaneft Female Kar 
to endure unrefented': Upon which, being beaten 
too far out of her Difcretion, fhe turn’d haftily 
upon him, with an angry TLook,. and a Reply,. 
which feem’d to fet his Merit in fo low a Regard, 
that he thought himfelf obliged,. in Honour, to 
take his time to refent it: This was the full Ex- 
tent of her Crime, which his Glory delayed no 
longer to-punifh, than “till the next time fhe was 
to appear upon the Stage: There, in one of her: 
beft Parts, wherein fhe drew-a favourable B egard 
and Approbation from the Audience, he, difpen- 
fing with the Refpe@ which fome People think 
due to a:polite Afflembly, began to interrupt her 
Performance, with fuch loud and various Notes 
of Mockery, as other young Men of Honour, 
in the fame Place, have fometimes made'them-- 
felves undauntedly merry with: Thus, deaf to 
all Murmurs, or Entreaties of thofe about him,. 
he purfued his Point, even to throwing near her 
fuch. Thrafh,, as no.Perfon can. be. fuppofed to 
Garry 
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carry about him, unlefs to ufe on fo particular art 
Occafion. 

A Gentleman, then behind the Scenes, being 
fhock’d at his unmanly Behaviour, ,was warm 
enough to fay, That no Man, but a Fool, ora 
Bully, cou’d be capable of infulting an Audience, 
or a Woman, in fo monftrous a manner. The 
former valiant Gentleman, to whofe Ear the 
Words were foon brought, by his Spies, whom 
he had plac’d behind the Scenes, to obferve how 
the Action was taken there, came immediately 
from the Pit, ina Heat, and demanded to know 
of the Author of thofe Words, if he was tHe 
Perfon that fpoke them? to which he calm] 
reply’d, That though he had never feen him 
before, yet, fince he feem’d fo earneft to be fa- 
tisfy’d, he would do him the favour to own, That, 
indeed, the Words were his, and that they would 
be the laft Words he fhould chufe to deny, who- 
ever they might fall upon. To conclude, their 
Difpute was ended the next Morning in Hyde- 
Park, where the determined Combatant, who firft 
afk’d for SatisfaQtion, was oblie’d afterwards to 
afk his Life too; whether he mended it or not, 
{ have not yet heard; but his Antagonift, ina few 
Years after, died in one of the principal Pofts of 
the Government. 

Now though I have, fometimes, known thofe 
gallant Infulters of Audiences, draw themfelves 
into Scrapes, which they have lefs honourably got 
out of; yet, alas! what has that avail’d? This 
generous publick-fpirited Method of filencing a 
few, was but repelling the Difeafe in: one Part, 
to make it break out in another; Alk Endeayours 
at 
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at Proteétion are new Provocations, to thofe whe 
pride themfelves in’ pufhing their Courage toa 
Defiance of Humanity. Even when a Royal Re- 
fentment has fhewn itfelf, in the behalf of an in- 
jur’d Actor, it has been unable to defend hiin 
from farther Infults! an Inftance of which hap- 
pen’d in the late King ‘fames’s time. Mr. Smith 
(whofe Character as a Gentleman, could have 
been no way impeach’d, had he not degraded it, 
by being a celebrated A€tor) had the Misfortune, 
in a Difpute with a Gentleman behind the Scenes, 
to receive a Blow from him: The fame Night 
an Account of this Action was carried to the 
King, to whom the Gentleman was reprefented 
fo grofsly in the wrong, that, the next Day, his 
Majefty fent to forbid him the Court upon it. 
This Indignity caft upon a Gentleman, only for 
having maltreated a Player, was look’d upon as 
the Concern of every Gentleman; and a Party 
was foon form’d to affert, and vindicate their Ho- 
nour, by humbling this favour'd Actor, whofe 
flight Injury had been judg’d equal to fo fevere a 
Notice. Accordingly, the next time Smith acted, 
he was receiv’d with a Chorus of Cat-calls, that 
foon convine’d him, he fhould not be fuffer’d to 
proceed in his Part; upon which, without the 
leaft Difcompofure, he order’d the Curtain to be 
dropp’d; and having a competent Fortune of his 
own, thought the Conditions of adding to it, by 
his remaining upon the Stage, were too dear, and’ 
from that Day entirely quitted it. 1} fhall make 
no Obfervation upon the King’s Refentment, or 
on that of his good’Subje&s ; how far either was, 
or was not right, is not the Point I difpute for: 
Be that.as it. may,, the unhappy Condition of the 
:; Actor 
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Actor was fo far from being reliev’d by his Royal 
Interpofition in his favour,. that it was the worfe 
for it. 

While thefe fort of real Diftreffes, on the Stage,. 
are fo unavoidable, it is no wonder that young 
People of Senfe (though of low Fortune) fhould’ 
be fo rarely found, to fupply a Succeffion of good 
Actors, Why then may we not, in fome mea-. 
fure, impute the Scarcity of them, to the wan- 
ton Inhumanity of thofe Spe@ators, who have 


made it fo terribly mean to appear there ? Were: 


there no ground for this Queftion, where could: 
be the Difgrace of entering inta a Society, whofe: 
Inftitution, when not abus’d, isa delightful School’ 
of Morality ;. and where to excel, requires as am-. 
ple Endowments of Nature,’ as any one Profeffiom 
(that of holy Inftitution excepted). whatfoever? 
But, alas! as Shake/pear faysy. 


Where is that Palace, whereunto, fometimes: 
Foul things intrude not.? 


Look into St. Peters at Rome, and‘ fee what a: 
profitable Farce is made of Religion there !' Why: 
then is an ACtor more blemifh’d:than a Cardinal ?° 
While the Excellence of the one: arifes from his. 
innocently feeming what he is not,. and'the Emi-. 
nence of the other from the moft impious Falla- 
cies that-can be impos’d upon human Underftand-. 
ing? If the beft things, therefore, are mott liable- 
to Corruption, the Corruption of the Theatre is 
no Difproof of its innate and primitive Utility. 

In this Light, therefore,. all the Abufes. of the: 
Stage, all the low, loofe, or immoral Supple- 
ments to. Wit,, whether, in making Virtue ridi- 
culouss, 
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culous, or Vice agreeable, or in the decorated 
Nonfenfe and Abfurdities of Pantomimical Trum- 
pery, I give up to the Contempt of every fenfible 
SpeGtator, as fo much rank Theatrical Popery. 
But cannot ftill allow thefe-Enormities to impeach 
the Profeffion, while they are fo palpably owing 
to the deprav’d. Tafte of the Multitude. While 
Vice, and Farcical Folly, are the moft profitable 
Commodities, why fhould we wonder that, time 
out of Mind, the poor Comedian,. when real Wit: 
would bear no Price, fhould deal in what would 
bring him moft ready Money? But this, you will 
fay, is making the Stage a Nurfery of Vice and’ 
Folly, or at leaft keeping an open Shop for it.- 
I grant it: But who do you expeét fhould reform. 
it? The Actors? Why fo? If People are per- 
mitted to buy it, without blufhing, the Theatri- 
cal Merchant feems to have an equal Right to the: 
Liberty of felling it, without Reproach. That 
this Evil wants a Remedy, is not to be contefted 5: 
nor can it be denied, that the Theatre is as capa- 
ble of being preferv’d, by:a Reformation, as Mat-- 
ters of more Importance ; which, for the Honour: 
of our National Tafte, I could wifh were at-- 
tempted; and then,. if it could not fubfitt, under 
decent Regulations, by not: being permitted to 
prefent any thing there, but what were-worthy to- 
be there, it would be time enough to confider,, 
whether it were neceflary to let it totally fall, or: 
effectually fupport it. 

Notwithftanding all my beft Endeavours, to. 
recommend the Profeffion of an Aor, to a more’ 
general Favour, I doubt, while it is liable to fuch: 
Corruptions, and’ the Actor himfelf to fuch un-. 
limited, Infults, as. I have already mention’d, I 
doubts, 
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doubt, I fay, we muft ftill leave him a-drift, 
with his intrinfick Merit, to ride out the Storm, 
as well as he is able. 

However, let us now turn to the otlter fide of 
this Account, and fee what Advantages ftand 
there, to balance the Misfortunes I have laid be- 
fore you. There we fhall ftill find fome valuable 
Articles of Credit, that, fometirnes overpay his 

4 incidental Difgraces. 
| Firft, if he has Senfe, he will confider, that as 
thefe Indignities are feldom or never offer’d him by 
People, that are remarkable for any one good 
Quality, he ought not to lay them too clofe to his 
Heart: He will know too, that when Malice, 
Envy, or a brutal: Nature, can. fecurely hide or 
fence themfelves in a Multitude, Virtue, Merit,. 
{nnocence, and even fovereign Superiority, have 
been, and mutt be equally liable to their Infults ; 
that therefore, when they fall upon him in the 
| fame manner, his intrinfick Value cannot be dix 
| : minifhed' by them: On the contrary, if with a 
yr decent and unruffled Temper, he lets them pafs, 
the Difgrace- will’ return upon his Aggreflor, and 
‘ perhaps warm the generous Speétator into a Par» 
tiality in his Favour. 

That while he is confcious, That, as an Aor, 
he muft be always in the Hands of Injuftice, it: 
does him at leaft this involuntary Good, that it- 
Keeps him in a-fettled Refolution to avoid all Oc- 
cafions of provoking it, or of even offending the 
Joweft Enemy, who, at the Expence of a Shil- 
Jing, may publickly revenge it. 

That, if he excels on the Stage, and is irre- 
proachable in his perfonal Morals, and Behaviour,, 
his Profeffion is fo far from being an Impediments, 

that: 
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that it will be oftener ajuft Reafon for his being 
receiv’d among People of Condition with Favour 5 
and fometimes with a more focial Diftinction, 
than the beft, though more profitable Trade he 
might have follow’d, could have recommended 
him to. 

That this is a Happinefs to which feveral Ac- 
tors, within my Memory, as Betterton, Smit, 
Montfort, Captain Griffin, and Mrs. Bracegirdle 
(yet living) have arrived at; to which I may add 
the late celebrated Mrs. Oldfield. Now let us 
fuppofe thefe Perfons, the Men, for example, to 
have been all eminent Mercers, and the Women 
as famous Milliners, can we imagine, that merely 
as fuch, though endow’d with the fame natural 
Underftanding, they could have been call’d into 
the fame: honourable Parties of Converfation? 
People of Senfe and: Condition, could not but 
know, it was impoffible they could have had fuch 
various Excellencies on the Stage, without having 
fomething naturally valuable in them : And I will 
take upon me to affirm, who knew them all liv- 
ing, that there was not one of the Number, who 
were not capable of fupporting a Variety of Spi- 
rited Converfation, tho’ the Stage were never to 
have been.the Subject of it. 

That, to have trod the Stage, has not always 
been thought a Difqualification from more ho- 
nourable Employments; feveral have had military 
Commiffions ; Carlifle and Wiltpbire were both 
kill’d Captains; one, in King Wilkam’s Reduc- 
tion of Ireland; and the other, in his firft War, 
in Flanders ; and the famous Ben. Fohnfon, tho’ 
an unfuccefsful Actor, was afterwards made Poet- 
Laureat.. . 

To 
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To thefe laudable DiftinG@ions, let me add one 
more; that of Publick Applaufe, which, when 
truly merited, is, perhaps, one of the moft agree- 
able Gratifications that venial Vanity can feel, 
A Happinefs, almoft peculiar to the Aor, info- 
much that the beft Tragick Writer, however nu- 
merous his feparate Admirers may be, “yet, to 
unite them into one general Act of Praife, to re- 
ceive at once, thofe thundering Peals of Approba- 
tion, which a crowded Theatre throws out, he 
muft ftill call in the Affiftance of the fkilful Ac- 
tor, to raife and partake of them. 

In a Word, ’twas in this flattering Light only, 
though not perhaps fo thoroughly. confider’d, I 
Jook’d upon the Life of an Adctor, when but 
eighteen Years of Age; nor can you wonder, if 
the Temptations are too ftrong for fo warm a 
Vanity as mine to refift ; but whether excufable, 
Or not» to the Stage, at length, I came, and it 
is from thence, chiefly, your Curiofity, if you 


have any left, is to expect a farther Account 
of me. 
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AA foort View of the Stage, from the Year 1660 to 
the Revolution. The King’s and Dukes Com- 
pany united, compofed the beft Set of Englith 
A€iors yet known. — Their feveral Theatrical Cha- 
raclers. 

HO’ I have only promis’d you an Ac- 
count of all the material Occurrences of 

the Theatre during my own Time; yet there 
- was 
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was one which happen’d not above feven Years 
before my Admiffion to it, which may be as well 
worth notice, as the firft great Revolution of it, 
in which, among Numbers, I was involv’d. And 
as the one will lead you into a clearer View of 
the other, it may therefore be previoufly neceflary 
to Jet you know that 

King Charles Il. at his Reftoration, eranted 
two Patents, one to Sir William Davenant, and. 
the other to Henry Killigrew, Efq; and their fe- 
veral Heirs and Affigns, for ever, for the forming 
of two diftina Companies of Comedians: ‘The 
firft were call’d the King’s Servants, and acted at 
the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane ; and the other 
the Duke's Company, who acted at the Theatre in 
Porfet Garden. About ten of the King’s Com- 
pany were on the Royal Houfhold Eftabhithment, 
having each ten Yards of Scarlet Cloth, with a 
proper Quantity of Lace allow’d them ‘for Li- 
yeries; and in their Warrants from the Lord 
Chamberlain, were ftiled Gentlemen of the Great 
Chamber: Whether the like Appointments were 
extended to the Duke’s Company, I am not cer- 
tain; but they were both in high Eftimation with 
the Publick, and fo much the Delight and Con- 
cern of the Court, that they were not only fup- 
ported by its being frequently prefent at their pub- 
“dick Prefentations, but by its taking Cognizance 
even of their private Government, infomuch, that 
their particular Differences, Pretenfions, or Com- 
plaints, were generally ended by the King, or 
Duke’s.Perfonal Command or Decifion. Befides 
their being thorough Matters of their Art, thefe 
AGtors fet forward with two critical Advantages, 
which perhaps may never happen again in many 


Ages. 
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Ages. The one was, their immediate opening 
after the fo long InterdiGion of Plays, during the 
Civil War,. and the Anarchy that followed it, 
What eager Appetites from fo long a Faft, muft 
the Guefts of thofe Times have had, to that high 
and frefh V ariety of Entertainments, which Shafe- 
Jpear had left prepared for them? Never was a 
Stage fo provided! A hundred Years are watted, 
and another filent Century well advanced, and yet 
what unborn Age fhall fay, Shakefpear has his 
Equal! How many fhining A&ors have the warm 
Scenes-of his. Genius given to Pofterity? without 
being himfelf,. in-his Aton, equal to his’ Writ- 
ing! A ftrong Proof that Actors, like Poets, muft 
be born fuch. Eloquence and Elocution are quite 
different Talents : Shake/pear could write Hamlet ; 
but Fradition tells us, ‘That the Ghof?, in the 
fame Play, was one of his beft Performances as 
an Actor: Nor is it within the reach of Rule or 
Precept to complete either of them, Inftruction, 
"tis true, may guard them equally againft Faults 
or Abfurdities, but there it ftops ; Nature muft do 
the reft: To excel in either Art, is a felf-born 
Happinefs, which fomething more than good Senfe 
muft be the Mother of. 

The other Advantage I was {peaking of, is, 
that before the Reftoration, no Aétrefles had ever 
been feen upon the Exg/i/h Stage. The Charac- 
ters of Women, on former Theatres, were pers 
form’d by Boys, or young Men of the moft efemi- 
hate Afpect. And what Grace, or Mafter-ftrokes 
of Aion can we conceive fuch ungainly Hoydens 
to have been capable of ? This Defe& was fo well 
confidered by Shake/pear, that in few of his Plays, 
he has any greater Dependance upon the mee 
than. 
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than in the Innocence and Simplicity of a Defde- 
mona, an Ophelia, or in the fhort Specimen of a 
fond and virtuous Portia. “The additional Objects 
then of real, beautiful Women, could not but 
draw a Proportion of new Admirers to the ‘Thea- 
tre. We may imagine too, that thefe Actrefles 
were not ill chofen, when it is well known, that 
more than one of them had Charms fufficient at 
their leifure Hours, to calm and mollify the Cares 
of Empire. Befides thefe peculiar Advantages, 
they had a private Rule or Argument, which both 
Houfes were happily ty’d down to, which was, 
that no Play acted at one Houfe, fhould ever be 
attempted at the other. All the capital Plays 
therefore of Shake/pear, Fletcher, and Ben. ‘Fobn/on, 
were divided between them, by the Approbation 
of the Court, and their own alternate Choice: So 
that when Hart was famous for Othello, Betterton 
had no lefs a Reputation for Hamlet. By this Or- 
der the Stage was fupply’d with a greater Variety 
of Plays, than could poffibly have been fhewn, 
had both Companies been employ’d at the fame 
time upon the fame Play; which Liberty too, 
mutt have occafion’d fuch frequent Repetitions of 
"em, by their oppofite Endeavours to foreftall and 
anticipate one another, that the beft Actors in the 
World mutt have grown tedious and taftelefs to 
the Spectator: For what Pleafure is not languid to 
Satiety? It was therefore one of our oreateft Hap- 
pineffes (during my time of being in the Manage- 
ment of the Stage) that we had a certain Number 
of felect Plays, which no other Company had the 
good Fortune to make a tolerable Figure in, and 
confequently, could find little or no Account, by 
acting them againftus. ‘Thefe Plays therefore, 
for 
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for many Years, by not being too often feen,; ne- 
ver fail’d to bring us crowded Audiences; and it 
was to this Conduct we ow’d no little Share of 
our Profperity. But when four Houfes are at 
once (as very lately they were) all permitted to 
act the fame Pieces, let three of them perform 
never fo ill, when Plays come to be fo harrafs’d 
and hackney’d out to the common People (half 
of which too, perhaps, would: as lieve fee them at 
one Houfe as another) the beft Aors will foon 
feel that the Town has enough of them. 

I know it is the common Opinion, That the 
more Play-houfes, the more Emulation ; I grant 
it; but what has this Emulation ended in? Why, 
a daily Contention which fhall fooneft furfeit you 
with the beft Plays; fo that when what ought to 
pleafe, can no Jonger pleafe, your Appetite is 
again to be raifed by fuch monftrous Prefentations, 
as difhonour the Tafte of a civiliz’d People. If, 
indeed, to our feveral Theatres, we could raife a 
proportionable Number of good Authors, to give 
them all different Employment, then, perhaps, 
the Publick might profit from their Emulation : 
But while good Writers are fo fearce, and un- 
daunted Criticks fo plenty, I am afraid a good 
Play, and a blazing Star, will be equal Rarities. 
This voluptuous Expedient, therefore, of indulg- 
ing the Tafte with feveral Theatres, will amount 
to much the fame Variety as that of a certain Oe- 
conomift, who, to enlarge his Hofpitality, would 
have two_Puddings and two Legs of Mutton, for 
the fame Dinner. But, to refume the Thread 
of my Hiftory. 

Thefe two excellent Companies were both prof- 
perous for fome few Years, "till their Variety of 
2 Plays 
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Plays began to be exhaufted: Then of courfe, the 
better Actors (which the King’s feem to have been 
allowed) could not fail of drawing the greater 
Audiences. Sir William Davenant, therefore, Ma- 
{ter of the Duke’s Company, to make Head 
againft their Succefs, was forced to add Speétacle 
and Mufick to Action; and to introduce a new 
Species of Plays, fince call’d Dramatick Opera’s, 
of which kind were the Tempe/?, Py/che, Circe, 
and others, all fet off with the moft expenfive De- 
corations of Scenes and Habits, with the beft 
Voices and Dancers. 

This fenfual Supply of Sight and Sound, com- 
ing in to. the Affiftance of the weaker Party, it 
was no Wonder they fhould grow too hard for 
Senfe and fimple Nature, when it is confider’d 
how many more People there are, that can fee 
and hear, than think and judge. So wanton a 
Change of the publick Tafte, therefore, began 
to fall as heavy upon the King’s Company, as 
their greater Excellence in Action, had, before, 
fallen upon their Competitors: Of which En- 
croachment upon Wit, feveral good Prologues in 
thofe Days frequently complain’d. 

But alas! whatcan Truth avail, when its De- 
pendance is much more upon the Ignorant, than 
the fenfible Auditor ? a poor Satisfaction, that the 
due Praife given to it, muft at laft, fink into the 
cold Comfort of—Laudatur &F Alget. Unprofit- 
able Praife can hardly give it a Soup maigre. ‘Tafte 
and Fafhion, with us, have aiways had Wings, 
and fly from one publick Spectacle to another fo 
wantonly, that I have been inform’d, by thofe, 
who remember it, that a famous Puppet-fhew, in 
Salifoury Change (then ftanding where Cecd-Street 


now 
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now is) fo far diftreft thefe two celebrated Com- 
panies, that they were reduced to petition the 
King for Relief againft it: Nor ought we perhaps 
to think this ftrange, when, if I miftake not, 
Terence himfelf reproaches the Roman Auditors of 
his Time, with the like Fondnefs for the Funam- 
bult, the Rope-dancers. Not to dwell too long 
therefore upon that Part of my Hiftory, which [ 
have only collected, from oral Tradition, I thall 
content myfelf with telling you, that Adchun, and 
Hart now growing old (for, above thirty Years 
before this time, they had feverally borne the 
King’s Commiffion of Major and Captain, in the 
Civil Wars) and the younger AGtors, as Goodman, 
Clark, and others, being impatient to get inte 
their Parts, and growing intractable, the Audi- 
ences too of both Houfes then falling off, the Pa- 
tentees of each, by the King’s Advice, which 
perhaps amounted to a Command, united their 
Interefts, and both Companies into one, exclufive 
of all others, in the Year 1684. This Union 
was, however, fo much in favour of the Duke’s 
Company, that Hart left the Stage upon it, and 
Aobun furvived not long after. 

One only Theatre being now in Poffeffion of 
the whole Town, the united Patentees impofed 
their own Terms, upon the A@tors; for the 
Profits of acting were then divided into twenty 
Shares, ten of which went to theProprietors, and 


the other Moiety to the principal Aétors, in fuch 


Sub-divifions as their different Merit might pre- 
tend to. Thefe Shares of the Patentees were 
promifcuoufly fold out to Money-making Perfons, 
called Adventurers, who, tho’ utterly ignorant | 
of Theatrical Affairs, were ftill admitted to a 
| propor- 
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proportionate Vote in the Management of them ; 
all particular Encouragements to Actors were by 
them, of confequence, look’d upon as fo many 
Sums deduéted from their private Dividends. 
While therefore the Theatrical Hive had fo many 
Drones in it, the labouring Actors, fure, were 
under the higheft Difcouragement, if not a direét 

tate of Oppreffion. Their Hardfhip will at leatt 
appear in a much ftronger Light, when-compar’d 
to our later Situation, who with fcarce half their 
Merit, fucceeded to be Sharers under a Patent 
upon five times eafier Conditions :,For, as they 
had but half the Profits divided among ten, or 
more of them; we had three fourths of the whole 
Profits, divided only among three of us: And as 
they might be faid to have ten Tafk-Matters over 
them, we never had but one Affiftant Manager 
(not an Acter) join’d with us; who, by the 
Crown’s Indulgence, was fometimes too of our 
own chufing. Under this heavy Eftablifhment 
then groan’d this United Company, when I was 
firft admitted into the loweft Rank of it. How 
they came to be relieved by King William’s Li- 
cence in-1695, how they were again difperfed, 
early in Queen Anne's Reign; and from what 
Accidents Fortune took better care of Us, their 
unequal Succeflors, will be told in its Place: But 
to prepare you for the opening fo large a Scene of 
their Hiftory, methinks I ought, (in Juftice to 
their Memory too) to give you fuch particular 
Characters of their Theatrical Merit, as in my 
plain Judgment they feem’d to deferve. Pre- 
fuming then, that this Attempt may not be dif 
agreeable to the Curious, or the true Lovers of 
the Theatre, take it without farther Preface. 
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In the Year 1690, when I firft came into this 
Company, the principal Actors then at the Head 
of it were. 


Of Men. Of Women. 
Mr. Betterton, Mrs. Bettertory 
Mr. Monfort, Mrs. Barry, 
Mr. Kyna/ton, Mrs. Leigh, 
Mr. Sandford, Mrs. Buttlers 
Mr. Nokes, Mrs. AMonfort, and 


Mr. Underhil, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
Mr. Leigh. 


Thefe AGors, whom I have felected from their 
Cotemporaries, were all original Mafters in their 
different Stile, not mere auricular Imitators of one 
another, which commonly is the higheft Merit 
of the middle Rank; but Self-judges of Nature, 
from whofe various Lights they only took their 
true InftruGtion. If in the following Account of 
them, I may be obliged to hint at the Faults of 
others, I never mean fuch Obfervations fhould 
extend to thofe who are now in Poffeffion of the 
Stage; for as I defign not my Memoirs fhall come 
down to their Time, I would not lie under the 
Imputation of {peaking in their Disfavour to the 
Publick, whofe Approbation they muft depend 
upon for Support. But to my Purpofe. 

Betterton was an Actor, as Shakef/pear was.an 
Author, both without Competitors ! form’d for 
the mutual Affiftance, and IIluftration of each 
other’s Genius! How Shake/pear wrote, all Men 
who have a Tafte for Nature may read, and 
know-—-——- but with what higher Rapture would 
he 
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he flill be read, could they conceive how Betterton 
playd him! Then might they know, the one 

was born alone to fpeak. what the other only 
knew, to write ! Pity itis, that the momentary 

eauties flowing from an harmonious Elocution, 
cannot like thofe of Poetry, be their own Re- 
cord! That the animated Graces of the Player 
can live ne longer than the inftant Breath end 
Motion that prefents them; or at beft can but 
faintly glimmer through the Memory, or imper- 
fe& Atteftation of a few furviving Spedtators. 
Could how Betterton {poke be as eafi! ly known as 


what he {poke 5 ; then might: you fee the Mufe of 


Shakefpear in her ‘T riumph, with all her Beauties 
in their beft Array, rifing into real Life, and 
charming her Beholders. But alas! fince all this 
is fo far out of the reach of Defcription, how 
fhall Ifhew you Betterton? Should I therefore 
tell you, that all the Orhellos, Hamlets, Hot/purs, 
Mackbeths, and Brutuss, whom you may have 
feen fince his Time, have fallen far fhort of him; 
this ftill fhould give you no Idea of his particular 
Excellence. Let us fee then what a particular 
Comparifon may do! whether that may yet draw 
him nearer to you? 

You have feen a Hamlet _perhaps, who, on 
the firft Appearance of his Father’s Spirit, has 
thrown himfelf into all the {training Vociferation 
requifite to exprefs Rage and Fury, and the Houle 
has thunder’d with ase aufe ; tho’ the mif- guided 
Actor was all the while (as Shakef/pear terms it) 
tearing a Paffion into Rags.——-I am the more 
bold to offer you this particular Inftance, becaufe 
the late Mr. Addifon, while I fate by him, to fee 
this Scene aéted, made the fame Obfervation, 
E 2 afking 
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afking me with fome Surprize, if I thought 
fiamlet fhould be in fo violent a Paffion with the 
Ghoft, which tho’ it might have aftonith’d, -it 
had not provok’d him? for you may obferve that 
in this beautiful Speech, the Paffion never rifes 
eyond an almoft breathlefs Aftonifhment, or an 
Impatience, limited by filial Reverence, to en- 
quire into the fufpected Wrongs that may have 
rais’d him from his peaceful Tomb ! and a Defire 
to know what a Spirit fo feemingly diftreft, might 
wifh or enjoin a forrowful Son to exeeute to- 
wards his future Quiet in the Grave? This was 
the Light into which Betterton threw this Scene ; 
which he open’d with a Paufe of mute Amaze- 
ment ! then rifing flowly, to a folemn, trembling 
Voice, he made the Ghoft equally terrible to the 
Spectator, as to himfelf! and in the defcriptive 
Part of the natural Emotions which the ghaftly 
Vifion gave him, the Boldnefs of his Expoftulation 
was {till govern’d by Decency, manly, but not 
braving; his Voice never rifing into that feemin 
Outrage,*or wild Defiance of what he naturally 
rever'd. But alas! to preferve this medium, 
between mouthing, and meaning too little, to 
keep the Attention more pleafingly awake, by a 
temper’d Spirit, than by mere Vehemence of 
Voice, is of all the Matter-ftrokes of an Actor 
the moft difficult to reach. In this none yet have 
equall’d Betterton. But I am unwilling to fhew 
his Superiority only by recounting the Errors of 
thofe, who now cannot anfwer to them; let their 
farther Failings therefore be forgotten! or rather, 
fhall I in fome meafure excufe them? For I am 
net yet fure, that they might not be as much 
owing to the falfe Judgment of the Spectator, ee 
P the 
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the A€tor. While the’ Million are fo apt to be 
tranfported, when the Drum of their Ear is fo 


roundly rattled; while they take the Life of 


Elocution to lie in the Strength of the Lungs, it 
is no wonder the Actor, whofe End is Applaufe, 
fhould be alfo tempted, at this eafy rate, to ex- 
cite it. Shall I go a little farther? and allow 
that this Extreme is more pardonable than its 
oppofite Error ? Imean that dangerous Affectation 
of the Monotone, or folemn Samenefs of Pro- 
nunciation, which to my Ear is infupportable ; 
for of all Faults that fo frequently pafs upon the 
Vulgar, that of Flatnefs will have the feweft Ad- 
mirers. ‘That this is an Error of ancient ftanding 
feems evident by what Hamlet fays, in his Inftruc- 
tions to the Players, wiz. 


Be not too tame, neither, &c. 


The Actor, doubtlefs, is as ftrongly ty’d down to 
the Rules of Horace as the Writer. 


Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ipfi tibkk ———— 


He that feels not himfelf the Paffion he would 
raife, will talk to a fleeping Audience: But this 
never was the Faultof Betterton ; and it has often 
amaz’d meto fee thofe who foon came after him, 
throw out in fome Parts of a Character, a juft 
and graceful Spirit, which Betterton himfelf could 
not but have applauded. And yet in the equally 
fhining Paflages of the fame Character, have 
heavily dragg’d the Sentiment along like a dead 
Weight; with a long-ton’d Voice, and abfent 

tg Eyes, 
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Eyes, as if they had fairly forgot what they were 
about: If you have never ma .de this Obfervation, 
fam contented ‘you fhould not know where to 
apply it. 

A farther Excellence in Betterton, was, that he 
could vary his Spirit to the different Characters he 
adied.. Thofe wild impatient Starts, that fierce 
and flafhing Fire, which he threw into Hot/pur, 
never came from the unruffled Temper of his 
Brutus (for [have, more than once, feen a Brutus 
as warm as Hot/pur) when the Betterton Brutus 
was provek’d, in his Difpute with Co/ffius, his 
Spirit flew only to his Eye; his fteady Look alone 
fupply’d that ‘Terror, which he difdain’d an In- 
temperance in his Voice fhould rife to. Thus, 

with a fettled Dignity of Contempt, like an 
unheeding Rock, he repelled upon himfelf the 
Foam of. Caffius. Perhaps the very Words of 
Shakefpear will better let you into my Meaning : 


Muft I give way, and room, to your rafb Choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a Madman flares ? 


And a little after. 
There is no Terror, Caffius, in your Looks! &c. 


Not but in'fome Part of this Scene, where he 
reproaches Ca/ffius, his ‘'emper is not under this 
Suppreffion, but opens into that Warmth which 
becomes a Man of Virtue; yet this is the Hla/fy 
Spark of Anger, which Briini himfelf endeavours 
to exc ule. 

But with whatever Strength of Nature we fee 
the Poet nee at once, the Philofopher and the 
Heroe, 
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Heroe, yet the Image of the Aétor’s Excellence 
will be ftill imperfe&t to you, unlefs Language 
could put Colours in our Words to paint the 
Voice with. 

Et, fi vis finilem pingere, pinge fonum, is en- 
joyning an Impoffibility. The moft that a Vandyke 
can arrive at, is to make his Portraits of great 
Perfons feem to think; a Shakefbear goes farther 
yet, and tells you what his Piétures thought; a 
Betterton fteps beyond ’em both, and calls them 
from the Grave, to breathe, and be themfelves 
again, in Feature, Speech, and Motion. When 
the fkilful Actor fhews you all thefe Powers at 
once united, and gratifies at once your Eye, your 
Ear, your Underftanding. To conceive. the 
Pleafure rifing from fuch Harmony, you mutt 
have been prefent at it! ’tis not to be told you ! 

There cannot be a ftronger Proof of the 
Charms of harmonious Elocution, than the many 
even unnatural Scenes and Flights of the falfe 
Sublime it has lifted into Applaufe.. In what 
Raptures have | feen an Audience, at the furious 
Fuftian and turgid Rants in Nat. Lee’s Alexander 
the Great! For though I can allow this Play a 
few “great Beauties, yet it is not without its ex- 
travagant Blemifhes. Every Play of the fame 
Author has more or lefs of them. Let me give 

ou a Sample from this. Alexander, in a full 

crowd of Courtiers, without being occafionally 
call’d or provok’d to it, falls intothis Rhapfody of 
Vain-glory. 


D 


Can none remember ? Yes, I know all mufi ! 
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And therefore they fhall know it agen. 


When Glory, like the dazzling Eagle, flood 
Perch’d on my Beaver, in the Granic Flood, 
When Fortune’s Self, my Standard trembling bore, 

ind the pale Fates flood frighted on the Shore, 
When the Immortals on the Billows rode, 


And I myfelf appear d the leading God. 


When thefe flowing Numbers came from the 
Mouth of a Betterton, the Multitude no more 
defired Senfe to them, than our mufical Connoiffeurs 
think it effential in the celebrated Airs of an 
ftalian Opera. Does not this prove, that there is 
very near as much Enchantment in the well- 
governed Voice of an Actor, as in the {weet Pipe 
of aEunuch? If 1 tell you, there was no one 
‘Tragedy, for many Years, more in favour with 
the Town than Alexander, to what muft we 
impute this its Command of publick Admiration ? 
Not to its intrinfick Merit, furely, if it fwarms 
with Paflages like this I have fhewn you! If this 
Paflage has Merit, let us fee what Figure it would 
make upon Canvas, what fort of Piture would 
rife from it. If Le Brun, who was famous for 
painting the Battles of this Heroe, had feen this 
lofty Defcription, what one Image could he have 
poffibly taken from it? In what Colours would 
he have fhewn us Glory perch’d upon a@ Beaver ? 
How would he have drawn Fortune trembling ? 
Or, indeed, what ufe could he have made of 
pale Fates, or Immortals riding upon Billows, with 
this bluftering Ged of his own making at the 
head of them? Where, then, muft have lain the 
Charm, 
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Charm, that once made the Publick fo partial to 
this Tragedy ? Why plainly, in the Grace and 
Harmony of the Actor’s Utterance. For the Ac- 
tor himfelf is not accountable for the falfe Poetry 
of his Author; That, the Hearer is to judge of ; 
if it pafles upon him, the Actor can have no 
Quarrel to it; who, if the Periods given him are 
round, fmooth, {pirited, and high-founding, even 
ina falfe Paffion, muft throw out the fame Fire 
and Grace, as may be required in one juftly rifing 
from Nature ; where thofe his Excellencies will 
then be only more pleafing in proportion to the 
Tafte of his Hearer. AndI am of opinion, that 
to the extraordinary Succefs of this very Play, we 
may impute the Corruption of fo many Actors, 
and Tragick Writers, as were immediately mifled 
by it. ‘Che unfkilful Actor, who imagin’d _ 
the Merit of delivering thofe blazing Rants, lay 
only inthe Strength, and ftrain’d Exertion of the 
Voice, began to tear his Lungs, upon every falfe, 
or flight Occafion, to arrive at the fame Applaufe: 

And it is from hence I date our having feen the 
fame Reafon prevalent for above fifty Years. 
‘Thus equally mifouide d' too, many a batren- 
brain’d Author has fre: ain’d into a frothy flowing 
Style, pompoufly rolling into founding Periods, 
fignifying ———— roundly nothing; of which 
Number,. in fome of my former Labo urs, I am 
fomething more than fufpicious, that I may my- 
felf have made one. But to keep a little clofer to 
Betterton. 

When this favourite Play Iam fpeaking of, 
from its being too frequently acted, was worn 
out, and came to be deferted by the Towir upon 
the fudden Death of AZonfort; who had play’d 
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Alexander with Succefs, for feveral Years, the 
Part was given to Betterton, which, under this 
great Difadvantage of the Satiety it had given, he 
immediately reviv’d with fo new a Luftre, that 
for three Days together it fill’d the Houfe; and 
had his then declining Strength been equal to the 
Fatigue the A€tion gave him, it probably might 
have doubled its Succefs ; an uncommon Inftance 
of the Power and intrinfick Merit of an Actor. 
This I mention not only to prove what irrefiftible 
Pleafure may arife from a judicious Elocution, 
with {carce Senfe to affift it; but to fhew you too, 
that tho’ Betterton never wanted Fire, and Force, 
when his Character demanded it; yet, where it 
was not demanded, he never proftituted his Power 
to the low Ambition of a falfe Applaufe. And 
further, that when, from a too advanced Age, he 
refioned that toilfome Part of Alexander, the Play, 
for many Years after, never was able to impofe 
upon the Publick ; and I look upon his fo parti- 
cularly fupporting the falfe Fire and Extravagancies 
of that Charaéter, to be a more furprizing Proof 
of his Skill, than his being eminent in thofe of 
Shakefpear ; becaule there, Truth and Nature 
coming to his Affiftance he had not the fame Dif- 
ficulties to combat, and confequently, we muft be 


‘tefs amaz’d at his Succefs, where we are more able 


to account for it. 

Notwithftanding the extraordinary Power he 
fhew’d in blowing Alexander once more into a 
blaze of Admiration, Betterton had fo juft a fenfe 
of what was true, or falfe Applaufe, that Ihave 
heard him fay, he never thought any kind of it 
equal to an attentive Silence ; that there were 
many ways of deceiving an Audience into a loud 
one 3 
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One; but to keep them hufht and quiet, was an 
Applaufe which only Truth and Merit could ar- 
rive at: Of which Art, there never was an equal 
Mafter to himfelf. From thefe various Excel- 
lencies, he had fo full a Poffeffion of the Efteem 
and Regard of his Auditors, that upon his En- 
trance into every Scene, he feem’d to feize upon 
the Eyes and Ears of the Giddy and Inadvertent ! 
To have talk’d or look’d another way, would 
then have been thought Infenfibility or Ignorance. 
In all his Soliloquies of moment, the ftrong In- 
telligence of his Attitude and Afpect, drew you 
into fuch an impatient Gaze, and eager Expec- 
tation, that you almoft imbib’d the Sentiment 
with your Eye, before the Ear could reach it. 

As Betterton is the Center to which all my 
Obfervations upon Ation tend, you will give 
me leave, under his Character, to enlarge upon 
that Head. In the juft Delivery of Poetical 
Numbers, particularly where the Sentiments are 
pathetick, it is fcarce credible, upon how minute 
an Article of Sound depends their greateft Beauty 
or Inaffection, ‘The Voice of a Singer is not 
more ftri€tly ty’d to Time and Tune, than that 
of an Actor in Theatrical Elocution: The leaft 
Syllable too long, or too flightly dwelt upon ina 
Period, depreciates it to nothing; which very 


Syllable, if rightly touch’d, fhall, like the heich- 
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tening Stroke of Light from a Mafter’s Pencil, 
give Life and Spirit to the whole. I never heard 
a Line in Tragedy come from Betterton, wherein 
my Judgment, my Ear, and my Imagination, 
were not fully fatisfy’d; which, fince his Time, 
I cannot equally fay of any one Actor whatfoever : 
Not but it is pofible to be much his Inferior, 
with 
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with great Excellencies; which I fhall obferve in 
another Place. Had it been practicable to have 
ty’d down the clattering Hands of all the ill 
judges who were commonly the Majority of an 
Audience, to what amazing Perfection might the 
Englfp ‘Theatre have arrived, with fo juft an 
Actor as Betterton at the Head of it! If what was 
‘Truth only, could have been applauded, how 
many noify Actors had fhook their Plumes with 
fhame, who, from the injudicious Approbation 
of the Multitude, have bawl’d and ftrutted in the 
place of Merit? If therefore the bare {peaking 
Voice has fuch Allurements in it, how much lefs 
ought we to wonder, however we may lament, 
that the fweeter Notes of Vocal Mufick fhould fo 
have captivated even the politer World, into an 
Apoftacy from Senfe, to an Idolatry of Sound. 
Let us enquire from whence this Enchantment 
rifes. I am afraid it may be too naturally accounted 
for: For when we complain, that the fineft Mu- 
fick, purchas’d at fuch vaft Expence, is fo often 
thrown away upon the moft miferable Poetry, we 
feem not to confider, that when the Movement 
of the Air, and Tone of the Voice, are exqui- 
fitely harmonious, tho’ we regard not one Word 
of what we hear, yet the Power of the Melody 
is fo bufy in the Heart, that we naturally annex 
Ideas to it of our own Creation, and, in fome 
fort, become ourfelves the Poet to the Compofer ; 
and what Poet is fo dull as not to be charm’d 
with the Child of his own Fancy? So that there 
is even a kind of Language in agreeable Sounds, 
which, like the Afpect of Beauty, without 
Words, {peaks and plays with the Imagination. 
While this Tafte therefore is fo naturally pre- 


valent, 
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valent, I doubt, to’ propofe Remedies for it, 
were but giving (ones to the Winds, or Advice to 
Inamorato’s: And however gravely we may af- 
fert, that Profit ought always to be infeparable 
from the Delight of the Theatre; nay, admitting 
that the Pleafure would be heighten’d by the 
uniting them ; yet, while Inftruction is fo little 
the “Concern of the Auditor, how can we hope 
that fo choice a Commodity will come toa Market 
where there is fo feldom a -Destant for it? 

It is not tothe ACtor therefore, but to the 
vitiated and low Tafte of the Spectator, that the 
Corruptions of the Stage (of what kind foever) 
have been owing. If the Publ ick, by whom 
they muft live, had Spirit spk to difcounte- 
nanee, and declare againft all the Trafh and 
Fopperies they have been fo frequently fond of, 
both the A@tors, andthe Authors, to the beft of 
their Power, muft naturally have ferv’d their 
daily Table, with found and wholfome Diet. 
But I have not yet done with my Article of 
Elocution. 

As we have fometimes great Compofers of 
Mufick, who cannot fing, we have as frequently 
ereat Writers that eaantk read; and though, 
without the niceft Ear, no Man can be Matter 
of Poetical Numbers, yet the beft Ear in the 
World will not always enable him to pronounce 
them. Of this ‘Truth, Dryden, our firft great 
Mafter of Verfe and Harmony, was a {trong In- 
{tance : When he brought his Play of Ampbytrion 
to the Stage, I heard him give it his firft Reading 
to the A@ors, in which, “though it is true, he 
deliver’d the plain Senfe of every Period, yet the 
whole was:in. fo cold, fo flat, and unaffe@ing a 


manner, 
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manner, that I am afraid of not being believ’d; 
when I affirm it. 
On the contrary, Lee, far his Inferior in 
Poetry, was fo pathetick a Reader of his own 
Scenes, that I have been inform’d by an A@or, 
who was prefent, that while Zee was reading to 
Major Aohun at a Rehearfal, Mohun, in the 
Warmth of his Admiration, threw down his Part, 
aaid faid, Unlefs I were able to play it, as well as 
you read it, to what purpofe fhould I undertake 
it? And yet this very Author, whofe Elocution 
raifed fuch Admiration in fo capital an A@or, 
when he attempted to be an AG@tor himfelf, foon 
quitted the Stage, in an honeft Defpair of ever 
making any profitable Figure there. From all 
this I would infer, That let our Conception of 
what we are to fpeak be ever fo juft, and the Ear 
ever fo true, yet, when we are to deliver it to an 
Audience (I will leave Fear out of the queftion) 
there muft go along with the whole, a natural 
Freedom, and becoming Grace, which is eafier 
to conceive than defcribe: For without this inex- 
prefible Somewhat, the Performance will come 
out oddly difeuis’d, or fomewhere defectively, un- 
furprizing to the Hearer. Of this Defeé too, 
Iwill give you yet a ftranger Inftance, which you 
will allow Fear could not be the Oceafion of : If 
you remember Ea/fcourt, you muft have known 
that he was long enough upon the Stage, not to 
be under the leaft Reftraint from Fear, in his 
Performance: This Man was fo amazing and 
extraordinary a Mimick, that no Man or Woman, 
from the Coquette to the Privy-Counfellor, ever 
mov’d or fpoke before him, but he could carry 
their Voice, Look, Mien, and Motion, inftantly 
into 
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into another Company: I have heard him make 
long Harangues, and form various Arguments, 
even in the manner of thinking, of an eminent 
Pleader at the Bar, with every the leaft Article 
and Singularity of his Utterance fo perfe@ly imi- 
tated, that he was the very alter ip/e, {carce to be 
diftinguifhed from his Original. Yet more; I have 
feen, upon the Margin of the written Part of 
Falfiaff, which he aéted, his own Notes and Ob- 
fervations upon almoft every Speech of it, defcrib- 
ing the true Spirit of the Humour, and what Tone 
of Voice, Look, and Gefture, each of them ought 
to be delivered. Yet in his Execution upon the 
Stage, he feem’d to have loft all thofe juft Ideas he 
had form’d of it, and almoft thro’ the Charaéter, la- 
bour’d under a heavy Load of Flatnefs : In a word, 
with all his Skill in Mimickry, and Knowledge of 
what ought to be done, he never, upon the Stage, 
could bring it truly into Practice, but was upon 
the whole, a languid, unaffecting Actor. After 
I have fhewn you fo many neceflary Qualifications, 
not one of which can be fpar’d in true Theatrical 

locution, and have at the fame time prov’d, that 
with the Affiftance of them all united, the whole 
may ftill come forth defective ; what Talents fhall 
we fay will infallibly form an Actor? This, I 
confefs, is one of Nature’s Secrets, too deep for 
me todive into; let us content ourfelves therefore 
with affirming, That Genius, which Nature only 
gives, onlycan completehim. This Genzus then 
was fo ftrong in Betterton, that it fhone out in 
every Speech and Motion of him. Yet Voice, 
and Perfon, are fuch neceflary Supports to it, that, 
by the Multitude, they have been preferr’d to 
Genius itfelf, or at leaft often miftaken for it. 
Betterton 
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Betterton had a Voice of that kind, which gave 
more Spirit to Terror, than to the fofter Paffions; 
of more Strengh than Melody. The Rage and 
Jealoufy of Othello, became him better than the 
Sighs and Tendernefs of Caflalio: For though in 
Caftalio he only excell’d others, in Orhello he ex- 
cell’d himfelf; which you will eafily believe, when 
you confider, that in fpite of his Complexion 
Othello has more natural Beauties than the beft 
Actor can find in all the Magazine of Poetry, to 
animate his Power, and delight his Judgment 
with. 

‘The Perfon of this excellent AGor was fuitable 
to his Voice, more manly than fweet, not exceed- 
ing the middle Stature, inclining to the corpulent; 
of a ferious and penetrating Afpe&t; his Limbs 
nearer the athletick than the delicate Proportion ; 
yet however form’d, there arofe from the Harmony 
of the whole a commanding Mien of Majefty, 
which the Fairer-fac’d, or (as Shake/pear calls’em) 
the curled Darlings of his Time, ever wanted 
fomething to be equal Mafters of. There was 
fome Years ago, to be had, almoft in every Print- 
fhop, a Metzotinto, from Kneller, extremely like 
him. 7 

In all I have faid of Betterton, I confine my- 
felf to the ‘Time of his Strength, and higheft 
Power in AGiion, that you may make Allowances 
from what Ke was able to execute at Fifty, to 
what you might have feen of him at paft Seventy ; 
for tho’ to the laft he was without his Equal,. he 
might not then be equal to his former Self; yet 
fo far was he from being ever overtaken, that’ for 
many Years after his Deceafe, I feldom faw any 
of his Parts, in Shakefpear, fupply’d. by others, 
but 
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but it drew from me the Lamentation of Ophelia 
upon Hamlet’s being unlike, what fhe had feen 
him. 


Ah! weeis me! 


T’ have feen, what I have feen, fee what I fee! 


The laft Part this great Mafter of his Profeffion 
acted, was Melantius in the Maid’s Tragedy, for 
his own Benefit; when being fuddenly feiz’d by 
the Gout, he fubmitted, by extraordinary Ap- 
plications, to have his Foot fo far reliev’d, that 
he might be able to walk on the Stage, in a Slip- 
per, rather than wholly difappoint his Auditors, 
He was obferv’d that Day to have exerted a more 
than ordinary Spirit, and met with fuitable Ap- 
plaufe; but the unhappy Confequence of tam- 
pering with his Diftemper was, that it flew into 
his Head, and kill’d him in three Days, (I think) 
in the feventy-fourth Year of his Age. 

I once thought to have fll’d up my Work with 
a feleét Differtation upon Theatrical A€tion, but 
I find, by the Digreffions I have been tempted to 
make in this Account of Betterton, that all I can 
fay upon that Head, will naturally fall in, and 
poflibly be lefs tedious, if difpers’d among the 
various Characters of the particular Actors, -I 
have promis’d to treat ef ; I fhall therefore make 
ufe of thofe feveral Vehicles, which you will 
find waiting in the next Chapter, to carry you 
thro’ the reft of the Journey, at your Leifure. 


The Theatrical Charaéters of the Principal Aétors, 
in the Year 1690, continu’d. 


A few Words to Critical Auditors. 


HO’, as I have before obferv’'d, Women 

4 were not admitted to the Stage, till the 
Return of King Charles, yet it could not be fo 
fuddenly fupply’d with them, but that there was 
ftill a Neceflity, for fome time, to put the hand- 
fomeft young Men intoPetticoats ; which Kyna/ton 
was then faid to have worn, with Succefs; parti- 
cularly in the Part of Evadne, in the Mata’s Tra- 
gedy, which I have heard him fpeak of; and 
which calls to my Mind a ridiculous Diftrefs that 
ardfe from thefe fort of Shifts which the Stage was 
then put to. The King coming a little before 
his ufual time toa Tragedy, found the Actors not 
ready to begin, when his Majefty not chufing to 
have as much Patience as his good Subjects, fent 
to them, to know the Meaning of it; upon which 
the Mafter of the Company came to the Box, 
and rightly judging, that the beft Excufe for their 
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- Default, would be the true one, fairly told his 


Majefty, that the Queen was not /hav’d yet: The 
King, whofe good Humour lov’d to laugh at a 
Jeft, as well as to make one, accepted the Ex- 
cufe, which ferv’d to divert him, till the male 
Queen cou’d be effeminated. In a word, Kynaj- 


ton, at that time was fo beautiful a Youth, that 
the 
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the Ladies of Quality prided themfelves in taking 
him with them in their Coaches, to Hyde-Park, 
in his Theatrical Habit, after the Play ; which 
in thofe Days they might have fufficient time to 
do, becaufe Plays then, were us’d to begin at 
four a-Clock: The Hour that People of the fame 
Rank, are now going to Dinner.--——-Of this 
Truth, I had the Curiofity to enquire, and had 
it confirm’d from his own Mouth, in his advane’d 
Age: And indeed, to the laft of him, his Hand- 
fomenefs was very little abated ; even at paft Sixty, 
his Teeth were all found, white, and even, as 
one would with to fee, in a reigning Toaft of 
Twenty. He had fomething of a formal Gravity 
in his Mien, which was attributed to the ftately 
Step he had been fo early confin’d to, in a female 
Decency. But even that, in Charaéters of Su- 
periority had its proper Graces ; it mifbecame him 
not in the Part of Leon, in Fletcher’s Rule a Wife, 
&%¢, which he executed with a determin’d Man- 
linefs, and honeft Authority, well worth the beft 
Actor’s Imitation. He had a piercing Eye, and 
in Chara€ters of heroick Life, a quick imperious 
Vivacity, in his Tone of Voice, that painted the 
Tyrant truly terrible. There were two Plays of 
Dryden in which he fhone, with uncommon Lu- 
fire; in Aurenge-Zebe he play’d Morat, and in 
Don Sebaftian, Muley Moloch ; in both thefe Parts, 
he had a fierce, Lion-like Majefty in his Port and 
Utterance, that gave the Spectator a kind of 
trembling Admiration ! 

Here I cannot help obferving upon a modeft 
Miftake, which I thought the late Mr. Booth 
committed in his acting the Part of Mrat: 
There are in this fierce Character fo many Sen- 
timents 
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timents of avow’d Barbarity, Infolence, and Vaih- 
glory, that they blaze even to a ludicrous Luftre, 
and doubtlefs the Poet intended thofe to make his 
Spectators laugh, while they admir’d them; but 
Booth thought it depreciated the Dignity of Tra- 
gedy to raife a Smile, in any Part of it, and there- 
fore cover’d thefe kind of Sentiments with a fcru- 
pulous Coldnefs, and unmov’d Delivery, as if he 
had fear’d the Audience might take too familiar a 
notice of them. In Mr. Addifon’s Cato, Syphax 
has fome Sentiments of near the fame nature, 
which I ventur’d to fpeak, as I imagin’d Kyna/fton 
would have done, had he been then living to have 
ftood in the fame Character. Mr. Addifon, who 
had fomething of Mr. Beoth’s Diffidence, at the 
Rehearfal of his Play, after it was acted, came 
into my Opinion, and own’d, that even Tragedy, 
on fuch particular Occafions, might admit of a 
Laugh of Approbation. In Shakef/pear Inftances of 
them are frequent, as in Mackbeth, Hotfpur, 
Richard the Third, and Harry the Eighth, all 
which Characters, tho’ of a tragical Caft, have 
fometimes familiar Strokes in them, fo highly na- 
tural to each particular Difpofition, that it is im- 
poflible not to be tranfported into an honeft Laugh- 
ter at them: And thefe are thofe happy Liberties, 
which tho’ few Authors are qualify’d to take, yet 
when juftly taken, may challenge a Place among 
their greateft Beauties. Now whether Dryden in 
his Morat, feliciter Audet,—or may be allow’d the 
Happinefs of having hit his Mark, feems not ne- 
ceffary to be determin’d by the Actor; whofe 
Bufinefs, fure, is to make the beft of his Author’s 
Intention, as in this Part Kyna/fon did, doubtlefs 
not without Dryden’s Approbatien, For thefe 
Reafons: 
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Reafons then, I thought my good Friend, Mr. 


Booth (whe certainly had many Excellencies) 
carried his Reverence for the Bufkin too far, in 
not following the bold Flights of the Author with 
that Wantonnefs of Spirit which the Nature of 
thofe Sentiments demanded: For Example; A“- 
rat having a criminal Paffion for Indamora, pro- 
mifes, at her Requeft, for one Day, to {pare the 
Life of her Lover Aurenge-Zebe: But not chufing 
to make known the real Motive of his Mercy, 
when Nourmahal fays to him, 


Twill not be fafe to let him live an Hour ! 


Morat filences her with this heroical Rhodomon- 
tade, 


LM dot, to foew my Arbitrary Power. 


Rifum teneatis? It was impoffible not to laugh, 
and reafonably too, when this Line came out of 
the Mouth of Kyna/ton, with the ftern, and 
haughty Look that attended it. But above this 
tyrannical, tumid Superiority of Character, there 
is a grave, and rational Majefty in Shake/pear’s 
Harry the Fourth, which tho’ not fo glaring to 
the vulgar Eye, requires thrice the Skill, and 
Grace to become, and fupport. Of this real 
Majefty Kynafton was entirely Mafter; here every 
Sentiment came from him, as if it had been his 
own, as if he had himfelf, that inftant, conceiv’d 
it, as if he had loft the Player, and were the real 
King he perfonated ! A Perfeétion fo rarely found, 
that very often in ACtors of good Repute, a cer- 
tain Vacancy of Look, Inanity of Voice, or fu- 
perfluous 
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perfluous Gefture, fhall unmafk the Man, to the’ 
judicious Spectator; who from the leaft of thofe 

Errors plainly fees, the whole but a Leffon given 

him, to be got by Heart, from fome great Au- 

thor, whofe Senfe is deeper than the Repeater’s 

Underftanding. ‘This true Majefty Kyna/fon had 

fo entire a Command of, that when he whifper’d 

the following plain Line to Alot/pur, 


Send us your Prifoners, or you'll hear of it! 


He convey’d a more terrible Menace in it than 
the loudeft Intemperance of Voice could fwell to. 
But let the bold Imitator beware, for without the 
Look, and juft Elocution that waited on it, an At- 
tempt of the fame nature may fall to nothing. 
But the Dignity of this Character appear’d in 
Kynafton ftill more fhining, in the private Scene 
between the King, and Prince his Son: ‘Phere 
you faw Majefty, in that fort of Grief, which 
only Majefty could feel! there the paternal Con- 
cern, for the Errors of the Son, made the MMo- 
narch more rever’d, and dreaded: His Reproaches 
fo juft, yet fo unmix’d with Anger (and therefore 
the more piercing) opening as it were the Arms 
of Nature, with a fecret With, that filial Duty, 
and Penitence awak’d, might fall into them with 
Grace and Honour. In this affecting Scene I 
thought Kyna/fon fhew’d his moft mafterly Strokes 
of Nature; expreffing all the various Motions of 
the Heart, with the fame Force, Dignity, and 
Feeling they are written; adding to the whole, 
that peculiar, and becoming Grace, which the 
beft. Writer cannot infpire into any Actor, that is 
not born with it. What made the Merit of this 
Actors 


| Aétor, and that of Betterton more furprizin 
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| that though they both obferv’d the Rules of ‘Truth, 


and Nature, they were each as different in their 


| manner of acting, as in their perfonal Form, and 


Features. But Kyna/fon ftaid too long upon the 


Stage, till his Memory and Spirit began to fail 


| him. I fhall not therefore fay any thing of his 


Imperfections, which, at that time, were vifibly 


| not his own, but the Effects of decaying Nature. 


Monfort, a younger Man by twenty Years, and 


| at this time in his higheft Reputation, was an 


Actor of a very different Style: Of Perfon he 
was tall, well made, fair, and of an agreeable 


_ Afpect: His Voice clear, full, and melodious : 


In Tragedy he was the moft affecting Lover with- 
ix my Memory. His Addrefies had a refiftlefs 
Recommendation from the very Tone of his 
Voice, which gave his Words fuch Softnefs, that, 
as Dryden {ays, 


—— Like Flakes of feather’d Snow, 
They melted as they fell! 


All this he particularly verify’d in that Scene of 
Alexander, where the Heroe throws himfelf at the 
Feet of Statira for Pardon of his paft Infidelities. 
There we faw the Great, the Tender, the Pe- 
nitent, the Defpairing, the Tranfported, and the 
Amiable, in the higheft Perfection. In Comedy, 
he gave the trueft Life to what we call the Fine 
Gentleman ; his Spirit fhone the brighter for being 
polifh’d with Decency : In Scenes of Gaiety, he 
never broke into the Regard, that was due to the 
Prefence of equal, or fuperior, Characters, tho’ 
inferior Actors play’d them; he fill’d the Stage, 
not 
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not by elbowing, and croffing it before others, or 
difconcerting their Action, but by furpaffing them, 
in true and mafterly Touches of Nature. He 
never laugh’d at his own Jeft, unlefs the Point of 
his Raillery upon another requir’d it.—He had a 
particular Talent, in giving Life to bons Mots and 
Repartees: The Wit of the Poet feem’d always 
to come from him extempore, and fharpen’d into 
more Wit, from his brilliant manner of deliver- 
ing it; he had himfelf a -good Share of it, or 
what is equal to it, fo lively-a Pleafantnefs of Hu- 
mour, that when either of thefe fell into his Hands 
upon the Stage, he wantoned with them, to the 
higheft Delight of his Auditors. The agreeable 
was fo natural to him, that even in that diffolute 
Charaéter of the Rover he feem’d to wath off the 
Guilt from Vice, and gave it Charms and Merit. 
For tho’ it may be a Reproach to the Poet, to 
draw fuch Characters, not only unpunifh’d, but 
rewarded ; the A€tor may ftill be allow’d his due 
Praife in his excellent Performance. And this is 
a Diftin@ion which, when this Comedy was acted 
at Whitehall, King William’s Queen Mary was 
pleas’d to make in favour of Adonfort, notwith- 
ftanding her Difapprobation of the Play. 

He had befides all this, a Variety in his Genius, 
which few capital AGtors have fhewn, or perhaps 
have thought it any Addition to their Merit to ar- 
rive at; he could entirely change himfelf; could 
at once throw off the Man of Senfe, for the brifk, 
vain, rude, and lively Coxcomb, the falfe, flafhy 
Pretender to Wit, atid the Dupe of his own Suf- 
ficiency : Of this he gave a delightful Inftance in 
the Character of Sparki/h in Wycherly’s Country 
Wife. Inthat of Sir Courtly Nece his Excellence 
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was 
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was ftill greater: There his whole Man, Voice, 
Mien, and Gefture, was no longer Monfort, but 
another Perfon. ‘There, the infipid, foft Civility, 
the elegant, and formal Mien; the drawling 
Delicacy of Voice, the {tately Flatnefs of his 
Addrefs, and the empty Eminence of his At- 
titudes were fo nicely obferv’d and guarded by 
him, that had he not been an intire Mafter of 
Nature, had he not kepthis Judgment, as it were, 
a Centinel upon himfelf, not to admit the leaft 
Likenefs of what he us’d to be, to enter into any 
Part of his Performance, he could not poffibly 
have fo completely finifh’d it. If, fome Years 
after the Death of Monfort, I myfelf had any 
Succefs, in either of thefe Characters, I muft pay 
the Debt, I owe to his Memory, in confeffing 
the Advantages I receiv’d from the juft Idea, and 
firong Impreffion he had given me, from his 
acting them. Had he been remember’d, wheh } 
firft attempted them, my Defeéts would have 
been more eafily difcover’d, and confequently my 
favourable Reception in them, muft have been 
very much, and juftly abated. If it could be re- 

embered how much he had the Advantage of 
me, in Voice and Perfon, I could not, here, be 
fufpected of an affected Modefty, or of over- 
valuing his Excellence: For he fung a clear 
Counter-tenour, and had a melodious, warbling 
Throat, which could not but fet of the laft Scene 
of Sir Courtly with an uncommon Happiness ; 
which J, alas ! could only ftruggle thro’, with the 
faint Excufes, and real Confidence of a fine Singer, 
under the Imperfection of a feign’d and {creaming 
Treble, which at beft could only thew you what 
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I would have done, had Nature been more favours 
able to me. 

This excellent Actor was.cut off by a Tragical 
Death, in the 33d Year of his Age, generally 
lamented Bye his Friends, and ali Tceore of the 
‘Theatre. The particular Accidents that attended 

Les are to be Rana at large in the ‘Trial of 
sord Mohun, printed among thofe of the State, 


andy ford might properly be term’d the Spagnolet 
Theatre, an excellent Actor in difagreeable 
‘acters: For as the chief Pieces~- of ‘that fa- 
mous Painter were of human Nature in Pain and 
Ager ; fo Sandifer ‘d, upon the Stage, was gene- 
rally as flagitious as a Crenon, a Ttalianis an 
dago, or a Machiavil, could make him. > The 
Painter, ’tis true, from the Fire of his Genius 
might think the quiet Obj ects of Nature toe tame 
for his Pencil, and therefore chofe to indulge if 
in its full Power, upon ‘thofe’ of Violence “and 
Horror: But poor Sandford was not the Stage- 
Villain’ by Choice, but from Neceffity ; for ha- 
ving a low and crooked Perfon, fuch bodily De- 
feéts os ere too ftrong to be admitted into great, 
or amiable CI vara Eters ; fo that whenever, in any 
new or revived Play, there was a hateful or mif- 
chievous Perfon, Sa andford was fure. to have no 
Competitor for it: Nor indeed (as we are not to 


fay spol a Villain, or Traitor can be fhewn for 


our Imitation, or not for our Abhorrence) can it 
be doubted, but the lefs comely the Actor’s Perfon, 
the fitter he may be to perform them. The 5pec- 
tator too, by not bein 1g mifled by a tempting Form, 
may be lef inclin’d to excufe the wicked or im- 
moral 
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moral Views or Sentiments of them. And though 
the hard Fate of an Oedipus, might naturally give 
the Humanity of an Audience thrice the P leafur ¢ 
that could arife from the wilfu] W ickednefs of 
beit acted Crenen; yet who could fay tha 


I tne 


ford, in fuch a Part, was not Matte: 

and juft Actions as the» beft agedian 

be, whofe h apple rerion had recommendec 

to the virtuous Heroe, or an ly other n 

Favourite of og im agination ? YS. fits 

tageous Light, then, ftood sandford, as an 1 

ndmir sd |} -}- es Se ee *l 
rig it <é t y tie Wit tne Wro oOniy 


6m it ear 1 to fee dee ‘é an 
Play, that wv r he was fo, the: Speéta 

would hardly give oh credit in fo er {s an Im- 
probability. Let me give you an odd Inftance of 
it, sie Theard 4 ‘onfort fay was areal Faé&, 
A new Play (the Name of it I have fo; rgot) was 
brought upon the Stage, wherein Sandford hep 
pen d to perform the Rareaé an honeft Statefian : 
The Pit, after they had fate three or four Ag as , 
in a quiet Expectation, that the well-diflembled 


Honetty of nee d (for fuch of courfe thea con-~ 


. . 

meant Aa: a 

Innocent Vian ina 
L 


‘ 
cluded it) would foon be difcover’d, or at t leat, 
‘rom its Security, involve the AStors!i int sae 


in fome furpri zing Dittrefs or Confulion, 14, which 
might raife, and animate the Scenes to come ; 


q 


when, at latt, find ing no fuch matter, but that 


the Cataftrophe had taken quite elated Turn; 
and that Sandford was really an honeft Man to the 

end of the Play, they vine damn’d it, as-if the 
Author had impos’d upon them the moft frontlef 
or incredible Ablurdity. 
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It is not improbable. but that from Sandford’s 
fo mafterly perfonating Charaéters of Guilt, the 
inferior Actors might think his Succefs chiefly 
owing to the Defects of his Perfon; and from 
thence might take occafion, whenever they ap- 
pear’d as Bravo’s, or Murtherers, to make them- 
felves as frightful and as inhuman Figures, as 
pofible. In King Charies’s time, this low Skil 
was carry’d to fuch an Extravagance, that the 
King himfelf, who was black-brow’d, and of a 
fwarthy Complexion, pafs’d a pleafant Remark, 
upon his obferving the grim Looks of the Mur-_. 
therers in Macbeth ; when, turning to his People, 
inthe Box about him, Pray, what is the Meaning, 
{aid he, that we never fee a Rogue in a Play, but, 
Godsfifh, they always clap him on a black Perriwig ? 
when, it is well known, one of the greate/? Rogues 
in England always wears a fair one? Now, 
whether or no Dr. Oates, at that time, wore his 
own Hair, I cannot be pofitive: Or, if his Ma- 
jefty pointed at fome greater Man, then out of 
Power, I leave thofe to guefs at him, who, may 
yet, remember the changing Complexion of his 
Minifters. ‘This Story I had from Betterton, who 
was a Man of Veracity: And, I confefs, I fhould 
have thought the King’s Obfervation a very jut 
one, though he himfelf had been fair as Adonis. 
Norcan]I, in this Queftion, help voting with the 
Court; for were it not too grofs a Weaknefs to 
employ, in wicked Purpofes, Men, whofe very 
fufpected Looks might be enough to betray them? 
Or are we to fuppofe it unnatural, that a Mur- 
ther fhould be thoroughly committed out of an old 
red Coat, and a black Perriwig ? 

For 
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For my own part, I profefs myfelf to have 
been an Admirer of Sandford, and have often 
lamented, that his mafterly Performance could 
not be rewarded with that Applaufe, which I faw 
much inferior Actors met with, merely becaufe 
they ftood in more laudable Characters. For, 
tho’ it may be a Merit in an Audience, to applaud 
Sentiments of Virtue and Honour; yet there 
feems to be an equal Juftice, thatno DiftinGion 
fhould be made, as to the Excellence of an Ator, 
whether in a good or evil Character ; fince neither 
the Vice, nor the Virtue of it, is his own, but 
given him by the Poet: Therefore, why is not 
the Actor who fhines in either, equally commend- 
able ?- No, Sir; this may be Reafon, but 
that is not always a Rule with us; the Spectator 
will tell you, that when Virtue is applauded, he 
gives part of it to himfelf; becaufe his Applaufe 
at the fame time, lets others about him fee, that 
he himfelf admires it. But when a wicked Action 
is going forward; when an Jago is meditating 
Revenge, and Mifchief; tho’ Art and Nature may 
be equally ftrong in the A€tor, the Speétator is 
fhy of his Applaufe, left he fhould, in fome fort, 
be look’d upon as an Aider or an Abettor of the 
Wickednefs in view ; and therefore rather chufes 
to rob the Actor of the Praife he may merit, than 
give it him in a Character, which he would have 
you fee his Silence modeftly difceurages. From 
the fame fond Principle, many Aétors have made 
it a Point to be feen in Parts fometimes, even 
flatly written, only becaufe they ftood in the fa- 
vourable Light of Honour and Virtue. 

Ihave formerly known an Adtrefs carry this 
Theatrical Prudery to fuch a height, that fhe 


Bao was, 
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ass ery wut keeping herfeif chafte by it: 

r Fondnefs for Virtue on the Stage, ‘fhe began 
to inti: might perfuade the Ww orld, that it had 
made an Imp: effion on her private e Life’ and the 
Appearances of ov actually went fo far, that, in 


J 


an Epilogue to an obfcure Play, the Profits of 
which were given to her, and wherein fhe acted 
a Part of impregnable C Ch iaftity, fhe befpoke the 
Fay f the Ladies by a Proteftation, that in 
He 5) odnefs and Virtue, fhe would 
de nblemifh’d Life to their Example. 
Part of thi tal Vow, I remember, was con-~ 
tain’d in the following Verfe: 


ra) 7° Fan) 7 
otudy to live the Chara€éter I play. 


But alas ! how weak are the ftroneeft Works of 
Art, when Nature befieges it? for though this 
good Creature fo far held out her Diftafte to 
Mankind, that they could never reduce her to 
marry any one of ’em; yet we muft own fhe 


rew, like Cefar, greater by her Fall! Her firft 
£ 3 a I od 
heroick Motive, to a Surrender, was to fave the 


Lotiv 
Life of a Lover, who, in his Defpair, had vow’d 
imfelf, with which A& of Mercy (in 
a jealous Difpute once, in my Hearing) fhe was 
d to reproach him in thefe very Words ; 
ce ot I fave your Life ?’The generous 
Lover, in return to that firft tender Obliga ation, 
gave Life to her Firft-borr Ds and that pious Off- 
fpring has, Cites raifed to her Memory, feveral 
innocent Grand-children. 
So that, as we fee, itis not the Hood, that 
makes shi Monk, nor the Veil the Veftal; I am 
apt to think, that if the perfonal Morals of an 


Actor, 
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Adtor, were to be weighed by his Appearance on 
the Stage, the Advantage and Favour (if any 
were due to either fide) might rather incline to the 
Traitor, than the Heroe, to the Sempronius, than 
the Cato; or tothe Syphax, than the ‘Fuba: Be- 
caufe no Man can naturally defire to cover his 
Honefty with a wicked PPRALADSE ; but an ill 
Man might p ee] incl ine to cover his Guilt with 
pearance-of Virtue; which was the Cale 
frail Fair One, now mentioned. But be 
this Queftion decided as it may, Sandford always 
appear’d to me ne honefter Man, in proportion 
to the Spirit wherewith he expofed the wicked, 
and immoral Charaéters he acted: For had his 
Heart been unfound, or tainted with phe leaft 
Guilt of them, his Confcience muft, in fpite c 
him, in any too near a Refemblance of himfe lf, 
have been a Check upon the Vivacity of his 
Adtion. Sandford, therefore, might be faid to 
have contributed his equal Share, with the fore- 
moft Actors, to the true and laudable Ufe of the 
: And in this Light too, of being fo fre- 
quen tly the Object of common Diftafte, we may 


honeftly ftile him a Theatrical Martyr, to Poetical 
c(h - Lect eye! Ee GES. rae 
Juftice: For in making Vice odious, or Virtue 
ee Loe ent aiiere ra hate 
amiable, where does the Merit differ? To hate 


the one, or love the oth 
to the fame Temple of I 
Portals. 
This AGtor, in his manner of Speaking, varied 
yery much from thofe Fhave already mentioned. 
His Voic eae ay acute and piercing Tone, which 
Gaiicis every Syllable of his Words diftincitly upon 
the Ear. He had likewifea peculiar Skil 
Look of marking out to an Audience whatever 
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he judg’d worth their more than ordinary Notice. 
When he deliver’d a Command, he would fome- 
times give it more Force, by feeming to flight the 
Ornament of Harmony. In Dryden’s Plays of 
Rhime, he as little as poffible slutted the Ear 
with the Jingle of it, rather chufing, when the 
Senfe would permit him, to lofe it, than to 
value it. 

Had Sandford \iv’d in Shake/pear’s Time, I am 

confident his Judgment muit have chofe him, 
above all other A€tors, to have play’d his Richard 
the Third: \ leave his Perfon out of the Queftion, 
which, tho’ naturally made for it, yet that would 
have been the leaft Part of his Recommendation ; 
Sandfc ord had ftronger Claims toit; he had fome- 
times an uncouth Statelinefs in his Motion, a 
harfh and fullen Pride of Speech, a meditating 
Brow, a ftern Afpe@, occafionally changing into 
afi almoft ludicrous Triumph over all Goodnefs 
and Virtue: From thence falling into the moft 
aflwafive Gentlenefs, and foothing Candour of a 
deligning Heart. Thefe, I fay, muft have pre- 
‘rd him to it; thefe would have been Colours 
i seat y ‘inti in that Character, that it will 
be no Difpraife to that great Author, to fay, Sand- 
‘ord mutt have fhewn as many matfterly Strokes in 
it (had he ever acted it) as are vifible in the Wri- 
ting it. 

When I firft brought Richard the Third (with 
fuch Alterations as [ thought not improper) to the 
Stage, Sandford was engaged in the Company 
then acting under Kine ‘Williams Licence in 
Lincoln s- fan Fields ; otherwife you cannot but 
fuppofe my Intereft muft have offer’d him that 
Part. What encouraged me, therefore, to at- 
tempt 
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pond 


tempt it myfelf at the Theatre-Royal, was, that 
imagined I knew how Sandford would have fpoken 
every Line of it: If theretore, in any Part of it, 
I fucceeded, Jet the Merit be given to him: And 
how far I fucceeded in that Light, thofe only can 
be Judges who remember him. In order, there- 
fore, to give you anearer Idea of Sandford, you 
muft give me leave (compell’d as Iam to be vain) 
to tell you, that the late Sir Fobn Vanbrugh, who 
was an Admirer of Sandford, after he had feen 
me act it, affur’d me, That he never knew any 
one Actor fo particularly profit by another, as [ 
had done by Sandford in Richard the Third: You 
have, faid he, his very Look, Gefture, Gait, Speech, 
and every Motion of him, and have borrow'd them 
all, only to ferve you in that Chara&er. Yt there- 
fore Sir “fobn Vanbrugh’s Obfervation was juft, 
they who remember me in Richard the Third, may 
have a nearer Conception of Sandford, than from 
all the critical Accountd can give of him, 

I come now to thofe other Men Actors, who, 
at this time, were equally famous in the lower 
Life of Comedy. But I find myfelf more ata 
lofs to give you them, in their true and proper 
Light, than thofe I have already fet before you. 
Why the Tragedian warms us into Joy, or Ad- 
miration, or fets our Eves on flow with Pity, we 
can eafily explain to another’s Apprehenfion : But 
it may fometimes puzzle the gravelt SpeCtator to 
account for that familiar Violence of Laughter, 
that fhall feize him, at fome particular Strokes of 
a true Comedian. How then fhall I defcribe 
what a better Judge might not be able to exprefs? 
‘Phe Rules to pleafe the Fancy cannot fo ealily be 
jaid dewn, as thofe that ought to govern the 

Bs Judgment, 
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Judgment. The Decency too, that muft be ob- 


= 
re 


ferved in Tragedy, reduces, by the manner of 
fpeaking it, one Aétor to be much more like 
another, than they can or need be fuppofed to be 
in Comedy: There the Laws of Action give them 
fuch free, and almoft unlimited Liberties, to play 
and wanton with Nature, that the Voice, Look, 
and Gefture of a Comedian may be as various, 
Manners and Faces of the whole Mankind 


as the \\ 

are different from one another. ‘Thefe are the 
Difficulties I lie under. Where I want Words, 
therefore, to defcribe what 1 may commend, | 


And this Credit I 
when I tell you, that 

Nokes was an Ator of a quite different Genius 
from any I have ever read, heard of, or feen, 
{nce or before his Time; and yet his general 
Excellence may be comprehended in one Article, 
viz. 4 plain and palpable Simplicity of Nature, 
which was fo utterly his own, that he was often 
as unaccountably diverting in his common Speech, 
as on the Stage. I faw him once, giving an 
Account of fome Table-talk, to another Actor 
behind the Scenes, which, a Man of Quality ac- 
cidentally Iiftening to, was fo deceived by his 
Manner, that he afk’d him, if that was a new 


we 


Play, he was rehearfing? It feems almoft amazing, 
that this Simplicity, fo eafy to Nokes, fhould never 


be caught by any one of his Succeffors. Leigh 
and Underhil have been well copied, tho’ not 
equall’d by others. But not all the mimical Skill 
of Ea/tcourt. (fam’d as he was for it) tho’ he had 
often feen Nokes, could fcarce give us an Idea of 
him. After this perhaps it will be faying lefs of 
him, 
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Solemnity of his Features were enough to have 
fet a whole Bench of Bifhops into a Titter, cou’d 
he have been honour’d (may it be no Offence to 
fuppofe it) with fuch grave and right reverend 
Auditors. In the ludicrous Diftrefles, which by 
the Laws of Comedy, Folly is often involv’d in; 
he funk into fuch a Mixture of piteous Pufillani- 
mity, and a Confternation fo rufully ridiculous 
and inconfolable, that when he had fhook you, to 
a Fatigue of Laughter, it became a moot Point, 
whether you ought not to have pity’d: him. 
When he debated any matter by himfelf, he 
would fhut up his Mouth with a dumb ftudious 
Powt, and roll his full Eye into fuch a vacant 
Amazement, fuch a palpable Ignorance of what 
to think of it, that his filent Perplexity (which 
would fometimes hold him feveral Minutes) gave 
your Imagination as full Content, as the moft ab- 
furd thing he could fay uponit. In the Character 
of Sir Martin Marr-all, who is always commit- 
ting Blunders to the Prejudice of his own Intereft, 
when he had brought himfelf to a Dilemma in 
his Affairs, by vainly proceeding upon his own 
Head, and was afterwards afraid to look his go- 
verning Servant, “and Counfellor in the Face; 
what a copious, and diftrefsful Harangue have I 


feen him make with his Looks (while the Houfe 


has been in one continued Roar, for feveral 
Minutes) before he could prevail with his Courage 
to fpeak a Word to him! Then might you have, 
at once, read in his Face Vexation— that his own 
Meafures, which he had piqued himfelf upon, 
had fail’d. Envy—of his Servant’s fuperior Wit. 
Diftrefi—to retrieve, the Occafion he had loft. 


Skame—to confefs his Folly: and yet a fullen 
Defire, 
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Defire, to be reconciled and better advifed, for 
the future! What Tragedy ever fhew’d us fuch 
a Tumult of Paffions, rifing, at once, in one 
Bofom ! or what bufkin’d Heroe ftanding under 
the Load of them, could have more effectually, 
mov’d his Speétators, by the moft pathetick 
Speech, than poor miferable Nokes did, by this 
filent Eloquence, and piteous- Plight of his Fea- 
tures? 

His Perfon was of the middle fize, his Voice 
clear, and audible; his natural Countenance grave, 
and fober; but the Moment he fpoke, the fettled 
Serioufnefs of his Features was utterly difcharg’d, 
and a dry, drollings or laughing Levity took fuch 
full Poflefion of him, that I can only refer the 
Idea of him to your Imagination. In fome of 
his low Charaéters, that became it, he had a 
fhuffling Shamble in his Gait, with fo contented 
an Ignorance in his Afpect, and an aukward Ab- 
furdity in his Gefture, that had you not known 
him, you could not have believ’d, that naturally 
he could have had a Grain of common Senfe. 
In a Word, Iam tempted to fum up the Cha- 
rater of Nokes, as a Comedian, in a Parodie of 
what Shakefpear’s Mark Antony fays of Brutus a9 
a Heroe. — 


His Life was Laughter, and the Ludicrous 
So mixt, in him, that Nature might ftand up, 
And fay to all the World — This was an Actor. 


Leigh was of the mercurial kind, and though, 
not fo ftri@ an Obferver of Nature, yet never fo 
wanton in his Performance, as to be wholly out 


of her Sight, In Huinour, he lov’d to take a full 
Career, 
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Career, but was careful enough to ftop thoi, 
when juft upon the Precipice: He had great 
Variety, in his manner, and was famous in very 
different CharaGters: In the canting, grave, Hy- 
pocrify of the Spanz/h Friar, he ftretcht the Veil 
of Piety fo thinly over him, that in every Look, 
Word, and Motion, you fawa palpable, wicked 
Slynels fhine through it.—Here he kept his Vi- 
of his Funétion demanded it ; and then he exerted 
it, with a cholerick facerdotal Infolence. But 
the Friar is a Character of fuch glaring Vice, 
and fo ftrongly drawn, that a very indifferent 
Actor cannot but hit upon the broad Jefts, that 
are remarkable, in every Scene of it.. Though 
I have never yet feen any one, that has fill’d them 
with half the ‘Truth, and Spirit of Leigh. Leigh 
rais'd the Character as much above the Poet’s 
Imagination, as the Character has fometiimes rais’d 
other Actors above themfelves! and I do not 
doubt, but the Poet’s Knowledge of Leigh’s 
Genius help’d him to many a pleafant Stroke of 
Nature, which without that Knowledge never 
might have enter’d into his Conception. Leigh 
was fo eminent in his Charater, that the late 
Earl of Dorfet (who was equally an Admirer, 
and a Judge of Theatrical Merit) had a whole 
Length of him, in the Friar’s Habit, drawn by 
Kneller: The whole Portrait is highly painted, 
and extremely like him, But no wonder Leigh 
arriv’d to fuch Fame in what was fo compleatly 
written for him; when Characters that would have 
made the Reader yawn, in the Clofet,. have by 
the Strength of his Action, been lifted into the 
loudeft Laughter, on the Stage, OF this kind’ 
was: 
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was the Scrivener’s great boobily Son in the V7/- 
fain 3 Ralph, a ftupid, ftaring, Under- fervant, in 
Sir Solomon Single. Quite oppolite to thofe were 
Sir Folly Jumble, in the Soldier’s Fortune, and his 
old Belfond in the Squit re of Alfatia. In Sir “Folly 
he was all Life, and laughing Humour; and when 
Nokes a€ted with him in the fame > Play, they re- 
turned the Ball fo dex troufly wees one another, 
that every Scene between them, feem ‘d but one 
continued Reft of Excellence. 1 Bist alas! when 
thofe Actors were gone, that fica Ys ivan vis 
others, for the fame Reafon, were rarely known 
to ftan af upon their own Legs ; by y feeing no more 
of Leigh or Nokes in them, the ‘Charaéters were 
quite funk, and alter’d. In his Sir Wilkam Bel- 
fond, Leigh fhew’d a more fpirited Variety, than 
ever I faw, any Actor, in any one Character 
come up eo The Poet, ’tis true, had here, ex- 
actly chalked for him, ie Obttines of Nature ; 
but the high Colouring, the ftrong Lights and 
Shades of Humour that enliven’d the whole, and 
ftruck our aan nia with Surprize and Delight, 
were wholly owing to the Actor. The eafy Reis 
der might, "perhaps, have been pleafed w ‘ith the 
Author without difcompofing a Feature ; but the 
Spectator mutt have heartily held his Si ides, or the 
Actor would have heartily made them ach for it. 
Now, though I obferv’d before, ey Nokes 
never was tolerably touch’d by any of his Suc- 
ceflors ; yet, in this Character, I muft criss HH 
have feen Leigh extremely well imitated, by my 
late facetious Friend Penkethman, who tho’ far 
fhort of what was inimitable, in the Original, 
yet as to the general Refemblance, was a very 
valuable Copy of him: And, as I know Penheth- 
man 
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man cannot yet be out of your Memory, I have 
chofen to mention him here, to give you the near- 
eft Idea I can, of the Excellence of Leigh in that 
particular Light: For Leigh had many mafterly 
Variations, which the other cou’d not, nor ever 
pretended to reach ; particularly in the Dotage, 
and Follies of extreme old Age, in the Charac- 
ters of Fumble in the Fond Flufband, and the 
‘Toothlefs Lawyer, in the City Politicks ; both 
which Plays liv’d only by the extraordinary Per- 
formance of Nokes and Leigh, 


There were two other Chara@ters, of the far- 
cical kind, Geta in the Prophetels, and Crack in 
Sir Courtly Nice, which, as they are lefs confin’d 
to Nature, the Imitation of them was lefs difficult 
to Penkethman ; who, to fay the Truth, delighted 
more in the whimfical, than the natural; there- 
fore, when I fay he fometimes refembled Leigh, 
I referve this Diftin@ion, on his Matfter’s fide ; 
that the pleafant Extravagancies of Leigh, were 
all the Flowers of his own Fancy, while the lefs 
fertile Brain of my Friend was contented to make 
ufe of the Stock his Predeceffor had left him. 
What I have faid, therefore, is not to detrad from 
honeft Pinkey’s Merit, but to do Juftice to his 
Predeceffor.- And though, ’tis true, as we 
feldom fee a good Actor, as a great Poet arife 
from the bare /mitation of another's Genius ; yet 
if this be a general Rule, Penkethman was the 
neareft to an Exception from it; for with thofe, 
who never knew Leigh, he might very well have 
pafs’d for a more than common Original. Yet 
again, as my Partiality for Penkethman ought not 
to lead me from Truth, I mut beg leave (though 
out of its Place) to tell you fairly what was a 
ref 
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beft of him, that the Superiority of Leigh may 
ftand in itsdueLight. Penkethmanhad certainly, 
from Nature, a great deal of comic Power about 
him; but his Judgment was by no Means equal 
to it; for he would make frequent Deviations in- 
to the Whimfies of an Harlequin. By the way, 
(let me digrefs a little farther) whatever Allow- 
ances are made for the Licence of that Character, 
I mean of an Harlequin, whatever Pretences may 
be urged, from the Practice of the ancient Co- 
medy, for its being play’d in a Mafk, refembling 
no part of the human Species ; 1am apt to think, 
the beft Excufe a modern Actor can plead for his 
continuing it, is that the low, fenfelefs, and mon- 
ftrous things he fays, and does in it, no theatrical 
Affurance could get through, with a bare Face; 
Let me give you an Inftance of even Penkethman’s 
being out of Countenance for want of it: Whe 

he firft play’d Harlequin in the Emperor of the 
Moon, feveral Gentlemen (who inadvertently judg’d 
by the Rules of Nature) fancied that a great deal 
of the Drollery, and Spirit of his Grimace was 
loft, by his wearing that ufelefs, unmeaning 
Mafque of a black Cat, and therefore infifted, 
that the next time of his acting that Part, he 
fhould play without it: Their Defire was accord- 
ingly comply’d with — but, alas! in vain—Pen- 
kethman could not take to himfelf the Shame of 
the Character without being concealed —— he was 
no more Harlequin ——— his Humour was quite 
difconcerted! his Confcience could not, with the 
fame Effronterie declare againft Nature, without 
the cover of that unchanging Face, which he was 
fure would never blufh for it! no! it was quite 
another 
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another Cafe! without that Armour his Courage 
could not come up to the bold Strokes, that were 
neceflary to get the better of common Senfe. Now 
if this Circumfta ance will juttity the peel ees of 
Penkethman, it cannot but throw a wholefome 
Contempt on the low Merit of an Harlequin. 
But how farther neceflz lary the Mafque is to that 
Fool’s Coat, we have ae ly had a ftronger Proof, 


with, at Paris, and the ill Fate that followed the 
j ages \ when he pull’d off his Mafque in 
London. So that it feems, what was Wit from a 
Har be i was fomething too extravagant from a 
human Creature. If therefore Penketh man, in 
are drawn from Nature, might fometimes 
launch out into a few gamefome Liberties, which 
would not have been excufed from a more correct 
Comedian ; yet, in this manner of taking them, 
he always (ean: ’d to me, ina kind of Contciout- 
nefs of the Hazard he was running, as if he fairly 
confefs’d, that v what vibe did was only, as well as 
he could do. ——T hat he was willing to take his 
Chance fer Susbok. ss a, he did not meet with 
it, a Rebuke fhoul k no Squares ; he would 
mend it another eee an 5 would take whatever 
pleas’d his Judges to think of him, in good part; 
ae I have often thought, that a good deal of the 
Favour he met with, was owing “te this feeming 


humb le way of waving all Pretences to Merit, 


but what the Town would pleafe to allow him. 
What confirms me in this Opinion is, that when 
it has been his ill Fortune to meet with a Di/- 
graccia, I have known him fay apart to himf an 
yet loud enough to be heard + Odjo! I belie 

I am 
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Lama little wrong here! which once was fo well 
receiv'd, by the Audience, that they turn’d their 
Reproof into Applaufe. 

Now, the Lei Sia of Leigh always guarded 
the happier Sallies of his Fancy, from the leaft 
Hazard of Difapp ‘Sie ation: -he feem’d not o court, 
but to attack buat A 
nictorious ; nor did his higheft Afl lur: ance amount 
to any more, than th at jut Confidence, without 
which the Reiman duble Sprig of every 8 cood Ac- 
tor mutt be abated; and of thi s Spirit Leigh was 

fe er. Hewas much admir’d by 
o us’d to Rinotith him, when 
fpoke of, abs the Title of his Ator: Which how- 
ever makes me imagine, that in his Exile that 
Prince might t have receiv’d his firft Impreffion of 
good Actors from the French Stage; for Leigh nay 
more of that farcical Vivacity than Nowers dD ut 
Nokes was never languid by | his more {trict Ad- 
herence to Nature, and as far as th 1y Judgment is 
worth taking, if their intrinfick Merit could be 
juftly weigh’d, Nokes muft have had the better in 
the Balance. Upon the unfortunate Death of 
Monfort, Leigh fell ill of a Fever, and dy’d ina 
Week after him, in December 1692. 

Underhil was a correct, and natural Comedian, 
his 1 ingen Excellence was in Characters, that 
may be call’d Still-life, I mean the Stiff, 4] 
Heavy, and Hag Stupid; to thefe he gave t 

xacteft, and moft expreffive Colours, and i in fome 
of meh look’d, as if it were not in the I ower 
of human Paiioiis to alter a Feature of him. In 

the folemn Formality of Obadiah in the Committe, 

and in the boobily Heavinefs of Lo/poop in the 
Squire of Alfatia, he {cem’d the immoveable Log 
he 


\pplaufe, and always ¢ came off 
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he f{tood for! a Countenance of Wood could not 
be more fixt than his, when the Blockhead of a 
Character required it: His Face was full and 
long ; from his Crown to the end of his Nofe, 
was the fhorter half of it, fo that the Difpropor- 
tion of his lower Features, when foberly com- 
pos’d, with an unwandering Eye hanging over 
them, threw him into the moft lumpifh, moping 
Mortal, that ever made Beholders merry! not 
but, at other times, he could be wakened into 
Spirit equally ridiculous, In the coarfe, ruftick 
Humour of Juftice Clodpate, in Epfame Wells, he 
was a delightful Brute! and in the blunt Vivacity 
of Sir Sampfon, in Love for Love, he fhew’d all 
that true perverfe Spirit, that is commonly feen in 
much Wit, and [ll-nature. This Character is 
one of thofe few fo well written, with fo much 
Wit and Humour, that an Aétor muft be the 
grofleft Dunce, that does not appear with an un- 
ufual Life in it: But it will ftill thew as great a 
Proportion of Skill, to come near Underbi/ in the 
acting it, which (not to undervalue thofe who 
foon came after him) I have not yet feen. He 
Was particularly admir’d too, for the Grave-dig- 
ger in Hamlet, ‘The Author of the Tatler recom- 
mends him to the Favour of the Town, upon that 
Play’s being acted for his Benefit, wherein, after 
his Age had fome Years oblig’d him to leave the 


‘Stage, he came on again, for that Day, to per- 


form his old Part; but, alas! fo worn, and dif- 
abled, as if himfelf was to have lain in the Grave 
he was digging ; when he could no more excite 
Laughter, his Infirmities were difmifs’d with Pity : 
He dy’d foon after, a fuperannuated Penfioner, 
in the Lift of thofe who were fupported by ol 
joint 
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joint Sharers, under the firft Patent granted to Sir 
Richard Steele. 

The deep Impreffions of thefe excellent A@ors, 
which I receiv’d in my Youth, I am afraid, may 
have drawn me into the common Foible of ‘us old 
Fellows; whith is, a Fondnefs, and perhaps, a 
tedious Partiality for the Pleafures we have for- 
merly tafted, and think are now fallen off, be- 
caule we can no longer enjoy them. If therefore 
I lie under that Sufpicion, tho’ I have related no- 
thing incredible, or out of the reach of a good 
Judge’s Conception, ] muft appeal to thofe Few, 
who are about my own Age, for the Truth and 
Likenefs of thefe Theatrical Portraits. 

There were, at this time, feveral others in fome 
degree of Favour with the Publick, Powel, Ver- 
bruggen, Williams, &c. But as I cannot think 
their beft Improvements made them, in any wife 
equal to thofe I have fpoke of, I ought not to 
range them in the fame Clafs. Neither were 
Wilks, or Dogget, yet come to the Stage; nor 
was Booth initiated till about fix Years after them ; 
or Mrs. Oldfield known, till the Year 1700. I 
muft therefore referve the four laft for their pro- 
per Period, and proceed to the Adtreffes, that 
were famous with Betterton, at the latter end of 
the laft Century. 

Mrs. Barry was then in Pofleffion of almoft al? 
the chief Parts in Tragedy: With what Skill fhe 
gave Life to them, you will judge from the Words 
of Dryden, in his Preface to Cleomenes, where he 
fays, 

Mrs. Barry, always excellent, has in this Tragedy 
excell’d herfelf, and gain’d a Reputation beyond any 
Woman I have ever feen on the Theatre, 


I very 
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I very perfectly remember her acting that Part 
and however unneceflary it may feem, to give my 
Judgment after Dryden’s, I cannot help faying, I 
do not only clofe with his Opinion, but will ven- 
ture to add, that (tho’ Dryden has been dead thefe 
‘Thirty-Eight Years) the fame Compliment, to this 
Hour, may be due to her Excellence. And tho? 
fhe was then, not a little, paft her Youth, the 
was not, till that time, fully arriv’d to her Ma- 
turity of Power and Judgment: From whence I 
would obferve, That the fhort Life of Beauty, 
is not long enough to form a complete Ares, 
In Men, the Delicacy of Perfon is not fo abfo- 
Jutely necefl nor the Decline of*it fo foon 
> of. ‘The Fame Mrs. Barry arriv’d 
ular Proof. of the:Difficulty there is, 
ith Certainty, from their firft Trials, 
ig People will ever make any great 


Figure ‘Theatre. ‘There was, it feems, fo 
little Hopes of Mrs. Barry, at her firft fetting out, 
that fhe was, at the end of the firft Year, dif- 


to be a ufelefs Expence to it. I take it 
for granted that the Objection to Mrs. Barry, at 
that time, muft have been a defective Ear, or 
fome unfkilful Diffonance, in her manner of ‘pro- 
nouncing :+ But where there is a proper Voice, and 
Perfon, with the Addition of a good Underftand- 


1 
charg’d the Company, among others, that were 


ing, Experience tells: us, that fuch Defe& is not 


always invincible; of which, not only Mrs, 
Barry, but the late Mrs. Oldfield, are eminent In- 
flances. Mrs. Oldfield had been a Year, in the 
Theatre-Royal,. before fhe was obferv’d to give 
any tolerable Hope of her being an Atrefs; fo 
unlike, to all manner of Propriety, was her 
Speaking ! 
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Speaking ! How unaccountably, then, does a 
Genius for the Stage make its w ay towards Per- 
fection? For, notwithftandi: 1g thefe equa ul Difad- 
vantages, both thefe Actrefle les, tho’ of different 


Excel ilence, made themfelves complete 
ef their Art, by th secon ot pie of their 
ftandine.. If this Obfevaton may be of 


i 
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then have made it to no | sip 
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Voice full, peas and itrong, fothat no Viole: 

of Bafiian 6 ild.be too much for her: And w iw ¢ 
Difirefs, or’ Pend emefs poflefled | her, fhe fubided 
into the ee affecting Melody, and a ley In 
the Art of exciting Pity, the had a Power beyond 


w 
] the Aarefies I hav e yet feen, or what your 
ake ae can conceive. Of the former of 


thefe two great Excel 
aig 


oar DO 
delightful Proofs in al 


] the 

Dy rycen and Lee; al “of the (ace in Pag fofte 

Paflions of Otway’s Monimia and Belvidera. Tn 
sete of Anger, Defiar nt» or Refentment, while 
fhe was impetuous, and terrible, fhe pour’d out 
the Sentiment with an enchanting Harmony ; and 
wt was this particula r Excellence, for which Dry- 
den made her the ike recited Compliment, upon 
her acting Caffandra in his Cleomenes. But | pete. 
fam apt to think his Partiality for that Character, 
may have tempted his Judgment to let it pafs for 
her Mafter-piece; when he could not but know, 
there were feveral other CharaGters in which her 
Action might have given her a fairer Pretence to 


the Praife he has beftow’d on her, for Caffandra; 


for, 
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for, inno Part of that, is there the leaft ground 
for Compaffion, as in Adonimia; nor equal caufe 
for Admiration, as in the nobler Love of Cleopa- 
tra, ox the tempeftuous Jealoufy of Roxana. "Twas 
in thefe Lights, I thought Mrs. Barry fhone with 
a much brighter Excellence than in Ca/fandra. 
She was the firft Perfon whofe Merit was diftin- 
cuifhed, by the Indulgence of having an annual 
Benefit-Play, which was granted to her alone, if 
I miftake not, firft in King Fames’s time, and 
which became not common to others, till the 
Divifion of this Company, after the Death of 
King William’s Queen Mary. This great Aétrefs 
dy’d of a Fever, towards the latter end of Queen 
Anne; the Year I have forgot; but perhaps you 
will recolle& it, by an Expreffion that fell from 
her in blank Verfe, in her laft Hours, when fhe 
was delirious, viz. | 


Ha, ha! and fo they make us Lords, by Doxens i 


Mrs. Betterton, tho’ far advanc’d in Years, was 
fo great a Miftrefs of Nature, that even Mrs. 
Barry, who acted the Lady Macbeth after her, 
could not in that Part, with all her fuperior 
Strength, and Melody of Voice, throw out thofe 
quick and carelefs Strokes of Terror, from the 
Diforder of a guilty Mind, which the other gave 


us, with a Facility in her Manner, that render’d 


them at once tremendous, and delightful. “Time 
could not impair her Skill, tho’ he had brought 
her Perfon to decay. She was, to the laft, the 
Admiration of all true Judges of Nature, and 
Lovers of Shakefpear, in whofe Plays fhe chiefly 


excell’d, and without a Rival. When the ce 
: the 
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the Stage, feveral good A@refles were the better 
for her Inftru€tion. She was a Woman of an 
unblemith’d, and fober Life; and had the Honour 
to teach Queen Anne, when Princefs, the Part of 
Semandrain Mithridates, which the aGed at Court 
in King Gharies’s time. After the Death of Mr: 
Betterton, her Hufband, that Princefs, when Queen, 
order’d her a Penfion for Life, but the lived not to 
receive more than the firft half Year of it, 

Mrs. Leigh, the Wife of Leigh already men- 
tion’d, had a very droll way of drefling the pretty 
Foibles of fuperannuated Beauties. She had, in 
herfelf, a good deal of Humour, and knew how 
to infufe it into the affected Mothers, Aunts, and 
modeft {tale Maids, that had mifs’d their Market ; 
of this fort were the Modith Mother in the 
Chances, affe&ting to be politely commode, for 
her own Daughter; the Coquette Prude of an 
Aunt, in Sir Courtly Nice, who prides herfelf in 
being chafte, and cruel, at Fifty; and the lan- 
guifhing Lady Wipbfort, in The Way of the World: 
In all thefe, with many others, fhe was extremely 
entertaining, and painted, ina lively manner, the 
blind Side of Nature. 

Mrs. Butler, who had her Chriftian Name of 
Charlotte given her by King Charles, was. the 
Daughter of a decayed Knight,» and had the Ho- 
nour of that Prince’s Recommendation. to the 
Theatre ; a provident Reftitution, giving to the 
Stage in kind, what he had fometimes taken from 
it: The Publick, at leaft, was obliged by it; for 
fhe prov’d not only a good AGrefs, but was al- 
low’d in thofe Days, to fing and dance to creat 
Perfeftion,. In the Dramatick Operas of Dyocle- 
fian, and that of King Arthur, fhe was a capital, 

Vou. I, G and 
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, and admired Performer. In fpeaking too, fhe had 


a fweet-ton’d Voice, which, with her naturally 
genteel Air, and fenfible Pronunciation, render’d 
her wholly Miftrefs of the Amiable, in many fe- 
rious Characters. In Parts of Humour too fhe 
had a manner of blending her affuafive Softnefs, 
even with the Gay, the Lively, and the Alluring. 
Of this fhe gave an agreeable Inftance, in her 
A@tion of the (Villars) Duke of Buckingham’s {e- 
cond Confiantia in the Chances. In which, if I 
fhould fay, I have never feen her exceeded, [ 
might ftill do no wrong to the late Mrs. Oldfield’s 
lively Performance of the fame Charaéter.. Mrs. 
Oldjield’s Fame may {pare Mrs. Butler’s Action 
this Compliment, without the leaft Diminution, 
or Difpute of her Superiority, in Characters of 
more Moment. 

Here I cannot help obferving, when there was 
but one Theatre in London, at what unequal Sal- 
laries, compar’d to thofe of later Days, the hired 
A@Gers were then held, by the abfolute Authority 
of their frugal Mafters, the Patentecs ; for Mrs. 
Butler had then but Forty Shillings a Week, and 
could fhe have obtain’d an Addition of Ten Shil- 
lings more (which was refufed her) would never 
have left their Service ; but being offer’d her own 
Conditions, to go with Mr. Apbbury to Dublin 
(who was then raifing a Company of AGors for 
that Theatre, where there had been none fince 
the Revolution) her Difcontent, here, prevail’d 
with her to accept of his Offer, and he found his 
Account in her Value. Were not thofe Patentees 
noft fazacious Oecconomifts, that could lay hold 
on fo notable an Expedient, to leflen their Charge? 
How gladly, in my time of being a Sharer, would 

we 
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we have given four times her Income, to an AGrefs 
of equal Merit? 

Mrs. Monfort, whofe fecond Marriage gave her 
the Name of Verbruggen, was Mittrefs of more 
variety of Humour, than I ever knew in any one 
Woman Adtrefs. This variety too, was attended 
with an equal. Vivacity, which made her excellent 
in Characters extremely different. As fhe was 
naturally a pleafant Mimick, fhe had the Skill to 
make that Talent ufeful on the Stage, a Talent 
which may be furprifing in a Converfation, and 
yet be loft when brought to the Theatre, which 
was the Cafe of E/fcourt already mention’d: But 


where the Elocution is round, diftin@, voluble, 
and various, as Mrs, Adonfort’s was, the Mimick, 
there, is a great Affiftant tothe A@tor. Nothine, 
tho’ ever fo barren, if within the Bounds of Na- 
ture, could be fat in her Hands. She gave many 
»heightening Touches to Chara@ers but coldly 
written, and often made an Author vain of his 
Work, that in itlelf had but little Merit. She 
was fo fond of Humour, in what low Part foever 
to be found, that fhe would make no {fcruple of 
defacing her fair Form, to come heartily into it ; 
for when fhe was eminent in feveral defirable 
‘Characters of Wit, and Humour, in higher Life, 
fhe would be, in as much Fancy, when defcend- 
ing into the antiquated Abigail, of Fletcher, as 
when triumphing in ali the Airs, and vain Graces 
of a fine Lady; a Merit, that few Adtreffes care 
for. Ina Play of D’urfey’s, now forgotten, call’d, 
The Weftern La/s, which Part fhe aéted, fhe tranf- 
form’d her whole Being, Body, Shape, Voice, 
Language, Look, and Features, into almoft an- 
other Animal; with a ftrong Devon/bire Dialect, 


z a broad 
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a broad laughing Voice, a poking Head, routid 
Shoulders, an unconceiving Eye, and the moft 
be-diz’ning, dowdy Drefs, that ever cover’d the 
untraiin’d Limbs of a Yoan Trot. ‘To have feen 
her here, you would have thought it impoflible 
the fame Creature could ever have been recover’d, 
to what was as eafy to her, the Gay, the Lively, 
and the Defirable. Nor was her Humour limited, 
to her Sex; for, while her Shape permitted, fhe 
was a more adroit pretty Fellow, than is ufually 
feen upon the Stage: Her eafy Air, Action, Mien, 
and Gefture, quite chane’d from the Quoif, to 
the cock’d Hat, and Cavalier in fafhion. People 
were fo fond of feeing her a Man, that when the 
Part of Bays in the Rehearfal, had, for fome time, 
lain dormant, fhe was defired to take it up, which 
I have feen her act with all the true, coxcombly 
Spirit, and Humour, that the Sufficiency of the 
Character required. | 

But what found moft Employment for her 
whole various Excellence at once, was the Part 
of Melantha, in Marriage- Alamode. Melantha is 
as finifh’d an Impertinent, as ever flutter’d in a 
Drawing-room, and feems to contain the moft 
complete Syftem of Female Foppery, that could 
poffibly be crowded into the tortured Form of a 
Fine Lady. Her Language, Drefs, Motion, Man- 
ners, Soul, and Body, are in a continual Hurry 


to be fomething more, than is neceflary, or Com- 


mendabie. And though I doubt it will be a vain 
Labour, to offer you a juft Likenefs of Mrs. Mon- 
fort’s AGtion, yet the fantaftick Impreffion is ftill 
{> trong in my Memory, that I cannot-help fay- 
ing fomething, tho’ fantaftically, about it. « Phe 
firit ridiculous Airs that break from her, are, up- 
on 
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on a Gallant, never feen before, who delivers her 
a Letter from her Father, recommending him to 
her good Graces, as an honourable Lover. Here 
now, one would think fhe might naturally fhew 
a little of the Sex’s decent Referve, tho’ never fo 
flightly cover’d! No, Sir; not a Tittle of it; 
Modefty is the Virtue of a poor-foul’d Country 
Gentlewoman; fhe is too much a Court Lady, 
to be under fo vulgar a Confufion; fhe reads the 
Letter, therefore, with a carelefs, dropping Lip, 
and an erected Brow, humming it haftily over, as 
if fhe were impatient to outgo her Father’s Com- 
mands, by making a compleat Conqueft of him 
at once; and that the Letter might not embarrats 
her Attack, crack! fhe crumbles it at once, into 
her Palm, and pours upon him her whole Artil- 
lery of Airs, Eyes and Motion; down goes her 
dainty, diving Body, tothe Ground, as if fhe were 
finking under the confcious Load of her own At- 
tractions ; then launches into a Flood of fine Lan- 
guage, and Compliment, ftill playing her Cheft 
forward-in fifty Falls and Rifings, like a Swan 
upon waving Water; and, to complete her lin- 
patience, fhe is fo rapidly fond of her own Wit, 
that fhe will not give her Lover Leave to praife it: 
Silent affenting Bows, and vain Endeavours to 
{peak, are all the fhare of the Converfation he is 
admitted to, which, at laft, he is relieved from, 
by her Engagement to half a Score Vifits, which 
fhe /wms from him to make, with a Promife to 
return in a Twinkling. 

If this Sketch has Colour enough to give you 
any near Conception of her, I then need only tell 
you, that throughout the whole Character, her 
variety of Humour was every way proportionable ; 


3 as, 
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as, indeed, in moft Parts, that fhe thought worth 
her c are, OF that had the leaft Matter for her Fancy 
to work upon, I may jultly fay, That no Actrefs, 
from her own aero: could have heighten’ 
them with more lively Strokes of Nature. 

I come now to ws laft, and only living Per- 
fon, of all thofe whofe Theatrical Chara€ters. I 
have promifed you, Mrs. Bracegirdle ; who, f 
know, would rather pats her remaining Days for- 
gotten, as an Adtrefs, than to have her ‘Youth 
recollected in the moft favourable Light I am able 
to place it; yet, as fhe is eff entially wengetp to 
my Pheseicsl Hiftory, and as I only bring her 
back to the Company of thofe. with whom fhe 
pats ‘d the Spring and $ heads mer of her Life, I hope 
it will excufe the Lil berty I take, in commemo- 
rating the Delight which the Publick Heeived 
from her Appearat ice, while fhe was an Orna- 


} . | 
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Mrs. ss bec essmas now, but jut blooming 
to her Maturity ; her Reputation, as an Adctrefs 
3 3 > 

gradually ace with that of her Perfon; never 


any Woman was in fuch general Favour of her 

Specta itors, which, to the laft Scene of her Dra- 
matick Life, fhe maintain’d, by not being un- 
ouarded i in her private Chara&ter. This Difcre- 
tion contributed, not a little, to make her the 
Cara, the Darling of the Theatre: For it will 


_ be no extravagant thing to fay, Scarce an Audis 


ence faw her, that were lefs than half of them 
sighahelesey tae fulpetted Fa :vourite among them: 
And tho’ fhe might be faid to have been the Unt- 
verfal Paffion, and under the higheft Tempta- 
tions; her Seip; cy in refifting them, ferved 


but to increafe the Number of her Admirers : 


And 
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And this perhaps you will more eafily. | believe, 
when I extend not my Encomiums on her Perfon, 
beyond a Sincerity that can be fut ipected ; for dag 
had no greater Claim to Be veaiif than what the 
mot defirable Brunette might pretend to. But 
her Youth, and lively Afpe&t, threw out fuch a 
Glow of He valth and Chearfulnefs, that, on-the 
Stage, few Spectators that were not paft it, could 
behold her without Defire. It was even a Fafhion 
among the Gay, and Young, to have a Tafte or 
Tendre for Mrs. Bracegirdle. She infpired the beft 
Authors to write for her, and two of the em, when 
they gave her a Lover, in a Play, feem’d pal a~ 
bly to plead their own Paffions, and make th cir 
private Court to her, in fictitious Charaéters. In 
all the chief Parts fhe acted, the Defirable was fo 
predominant, that no Judge ‘could be cold enough 
to coniider, from what other particular Excell llence, 
fhe became delightful. To fpeak critically of an 
Actrefs, that was extremely good, were as hazard- 
ous, as to be pofitive in one’s Opinion of the beft 
Opera Singer. People often judge by ak Da- 
rifon, where there is no Similitude, in the P 
formance. So that, in this cafe, we have only 
Tafte to app veal to, and of Tafte there can be no 
dif {puting, I fhall therefore only fay of Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, ‘That the moft eminent Authors he S 
chofe her for their favourite Character, and fha!! 
leave that unconteftable Proof of her Merit to its 
ewn Value. Yet let me fay, there were two very 
different Characters, in which fhe acquitted her- 
felf with uncommon Applaute : If any thing could 
excufe that defperate Extravagance of Love, that 
almoft frantick rathien of Lee’s Alexander the 
Great, it mutt have been, when Mrs. Bracegirdle 
we 
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was his Statira: As when fhe ated Millamant; 
all the Faults, Follies; and AffeCtation of that 
agreeable ‘I’yrant, were venially melted down into 
fo many Charms, and Attraétions of a confcious 
Beauty. In other Characters, where Singing was 
a neceflary Part of them, her Voice and Action 
gave a Pleafure, which good Senfe, in thofe Days, 
was not afham’d to give, Praife to, 

ohe retir’d from the Stage in the Height of her 
Favour from the Publick, when moft of her Co- 
temporaries, whom fhe had been bred up with, 
were declining, in the Year 1710, nor could fhe 
be perfuaded to return to it, under new Mafters, 
upon the moft advantageous Terms, that were 
offered her; excepting one Day, about a Year 
after, to affift her good Friend, Mr. Betterton, 
when fhe play’d Angelica, in Love for Love, for 
his Benefit. She has {till the Happinefs to retain 
her ufual Chearfulnefs, and to’ be, without the 
tranfitory Charm of Youth, agreeable. 

If, in my Account of thefe memorable Actors, 
T have not deviated from Truth, which, in the 
leaft Article, 1 am not confcious of, may we not 
venture to fay, They had not their Equals, at any 
one Time, upon any Theatre in Europe? Or, if 
we confine the Comparifon, to that of France 
alone, 1 believe no other Stage can be much dif- 
parag’d, by being left out of the queftion ; which 


‘cannot properly be decided, by the fingle Merit 


of any one Actor ; whether their Baron or our 
Betterton, might be the Superior, (take which 
Side you pleafe) that Point reaches, either way, 
but to a thirteenth part of what I contend for, 
viz. ‘That no Stage, at any one Period, could 
fhew thirteen Actors, ftanding all in equal Lights 
of 
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of Excellence, in their Profeflion: And I am the 
bolder, in this Challenge, to any other Nation, 
becaufe no Theatre having fo extended a Variety 
of natural Characters, as the Englifh, can have a 
Demand for Actors of fuch various Capacities ; 
why then, where they could not be equally want- 
ed, fhould we fuppofe them, at any one time, 
to have exifted ? 

How imperfect foever this copious Account of 
them may be, [ am not wit oe Hope, at leatt, it 
me in fome degree > what Talents are re- 
quifite to make Adtors valuable: And if that may 
any ways inform, or affilt the J: udgment of future 
Spectators, it may, as often, be of fervice to the 
publi = intcrtaihinidnis'; for as their Hearers ar ie 
fo will ACors be; routes or better, as the falfe, 
or true Tafte applauds, or difcommends them. 
Hence only can our Theatres improve, or muft 
degenerate. 

“There is another Point, relating to the hard 
Condition of thofe who write for the. Stage, which 
I would recommend to the Confideration‘of their 
Hearers; which is, that the extreme Severity 
with which they damn a bad Play, feems too ter 
rible' a Warning to thofe whofe untried Genius 
might hereafter : give them a good one: Whereas 
it might be a [’emptation, to a latent A Author, to 
make the Experiment, could he be fure that, tho’ 
not approved, his Mufe might, at leaft, be dif- 
mifs’d with Decency: But the Vivacity of our 
modern Criticks, is of late grown fo riotous, that 
an unfuccefsful Author has no more Mercy fhew: 
him, than a notorious Cheat, in a Pillory ; every 
Fool, the loweft Member of the Mob, becomes 
a Wit, and will have a fling at him, They come 


ia now 
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now to a tiew Play, like Hounds to a Carcafé, 
and are all in a full Cry, fometimes for an Hour 
together, before the Curtain rifes to throw it 
amonett them. Sure, thofe Gentlemen cannot 
but allow, that a Play condemned after a fair 
Hearing, falls with thrice the Ignominy,. as wher 


=> 


it is refufed that common Jultice. 
But. when: their, critical Interruptions grow fo: 
oud, ule of fo long a Continuance, that the At- 
tention of quiet People (though not fo complete 
Criticks) is terrify’d, and the Skill of the Actors. 
quite difconcerted by the Tumult, the Play then 
feems rather to fall by Affaffins, das by a lawful 
Sentence. Is it poflible that fuch Auditors can 
receive Deli: ght, or think it any Praife to them, to 
profecute fo injurious, fo unmanl y a Treatment ? 
And tho’ perhaps the Compaffionate, on the other 
fide (who know they have as good a Right to clap,. 
and fupport, as others have to cateall, damn,. and 
deftroy,) may oppofe this Oppreffion ; their Good- 
nature, alas! contributes little to. the Redrefs ; 
for in this fort of Civil War, the unhappy Author,, 
like a good Prince, while his Subjects are at mor- 
tal Variance, is fure to be a Lofer by a Victory 
eri either Side; for ftill the Commonwealth, his. 
Play, i is, during the Fro: torn to pieces. While 
this is the Cafe, while the Theatre is fo turbulent 
a Sea, and fo infefted with Pirates, what Poetical’ 
Merchant, of any Subftance,, will venture to trade 
in it? If thefe valiant Gentlemen pretend to be 
Lovers of Plays, why will they deter Gentlemeng. 
from giving them fuch as are fit for Gentlemen to. 
fee? In aword, this new Race of Criticks feem. 
to me, like the Lined-ve helps in the Tower, who 
are fo boifteroufly gamefome at their Meals, that 
. they 
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they dafh down the Bowls of Milk, brought for 


their own Breakfatt. 

As a good Play is certainly the moft rationa 
and the higheft Entertainment; that Human In 

vention can produce, let that be my Apolog By (if 
F- need any) for having thus freely deliver’d my 
Mind, in behalf of thofe Gentlemen, who, un- 
der fuch calamitous Hazards, may hereafter be re- 
duced to write for the Stage, whofe Cafe I fhal! 
compaffionate, from the fame Motive, that’ pre- 
vail’d on Dido, to affift the Trojans in Diftrets. 


Sonal 


oe : aes. 
Non ignara mali miferis fuccurrere difco. Vir. 


gne 
Or, as Dryden has it, 
carn to pity Woes fo like my own. 
Li to pity Ve ry 


If thofe particular Genelatties have fometimes 
made me the humbled Obje& of their Wit, and 
Humour, their Triumph at Jeaft has Sigil me this 
involuntary Service, that it has driven mea Year 
or two fooner into a quiet Life,. than orluerviiet 
my own want of Judgment might have led me to: 
I left the Stage, before my Strength left me; and 
tho’ I came to it again, for fome few Days, a 
Year or two after; my Reception there not only 
turn’d to my Account, but feem’d a fair Invita- 
tion, that I would make my Vilits more frequent: 


But, to give over a Winner, can be no very im-~ 


prudent Refolution, 


i 
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The Author's firft Step upon the Stage. His Dif- 
couragements. The beft Aétors in Europe, ill- 
usd. A Revolution, in their Favour. King 
William grants them a Licence to a& in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields. Lhe Author's Diftrefs, in being 
thought a worfe Aétor than a Poet. Reduc’d to 
write a Part for bimfelf. His Succefs. More 
Kemarks, upon Theatrical Aion. Somes upon 


bimfelf. 


F AVING given you the State of the Thea- 
f — tre, at my firft Admiffion to it; I am now 
drawing towards the feveral Revolutions it fuffer’d, 
in my own Time. But (as you find by the fet- 
ting out of my Hiftory) that I always intended 
myfelf the Heroe of it, it may be neceflary to let 
you know me, in my Obfcurity, as well as in 
my higher Light, when I became one of the 
‘Vheatrical Triumvirat. | 
‘The Patentees, who were now Matters of this 
united, and only Company of Comedians, feem’d 
to make ita Rule, that no young Perfons;*de- 
firous to be Actors, fhould be admitted into Pay 
under, at leaft, half a Year’s Probation ; wifely 
-knowing, that how early foever they might be ap- 
prov’d of, there could be no great fear of lofing 
them, while they had, then, no other Market to 
goto. But, alas! Pay was the leaft of my Con- 
cern; the Joy, and Privilege of every Day fee- 
ing Plays, for nothing, I thought was a Bi 29 
/OM~ 
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Confideration, for the beft of my Services. So 
that it was no Pain to my Patience, that I waited 
full three Quarters of a Year, before I was taken 
" intoa Sallary of Ten Shillings per Week; which, 
with the Affiftance of Food, and Raiment, at my 
Father’s Houfe, Ithen thought a moft plentiful 
Acceffion, and myfelf the happieft of Mortals. 
The firft Thing that enters into the Head of a 
young Actor, is-that of being a Heroe: In this 
Ambition I was foon fnubb’d, by the Infufficiency 
of my Voice; to which might be added, an un- 
inform’d meagre Perfon (tho’ then not ill made) 
with a difmal pale Complexion. Under- thefe 
Difadvantages, I had but a melancholy Profpect 
of ever playing a Lover, with Mrs. bracegirdle, 
which I had flatter’'d my Hopes, that my Youth 
might one Day, have recommended meto. What 
was moft promifing in me, then, was the Aptnefs 
of my Ear; for I was foon allow’d to fpeak juftly, 
tho’ what was grave and ferious, did not equally 
become me. “he firft Part, therefore, in which 
Tappear’d, with any glimpfe of Succefs, was the 
Chaplain in the Orphan of Otway. ‘There is in 
this Character (of one Scene only) a decent Plea- 
fantry, and Senfe enough to fhew an Audience, 
whether the Actor has any himfelf. Here was the 
firft Applaufe I ever receiv’d, which you may be 
fure, made my Heart leap witha higher Joy, than 
may be neéceflary to defcribe ; and yet my Tran- 
fport was not then half fo high, as at what Good- 
man (who had now left the Stage) faid of me, 
the next Day, in my hearing. Goodman often 
came to a Rehearfal for Amufement, and having 
fate out the Orphan, the Day before; in a Con- 
verfation with fome of the principal Actors, en- 
quir’d 
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quir’'d what new young Fellow that was, whom 
he had feen in the Chaplain? Upon which, A@on- 
fort reply’d, That’she, bebind yeu. Goodman then 
turning about, look’d earneftly at me, and, after 
fome Paufe, clapping me on the Shoulder, rejoin’d, 
Lf he does not make a good AGtor, Pll be d Wa: 
The Surprize of being commended, by one who 
had been himfelf fo eminent, on the Stage, and 
in fo pofitive a manner, was more than I could 
fupport ; in a Word, it almoft took away my 
Breath, and (laugh, if you pleafe) fairly drew 
‘Tears. from my Eyes! And tho’ it may be as 
ridiculous, as incredible, to tell you what a full 
Vanity, and Content, at that time poffefs’d me, 
I wil] ftill make it a Queftion, whether Alexander 
himfelf, or Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, when 
at the Head of their firft vi€torious Armies, could 
feel a greater Tranfport, in their Bofoms, than I 
did then in mine, when but in the Rear of this 
Troop of Comedians. You fee, to what low 
Particulars I am forced to defcend, to give you a 
true Kefemblance of the early and lively Follies 
of my Mind. Let me give you another liane) 
of my Difcretion, more defperate, than that, of 
preferring the Stage, to any other Views of Life. 
One might think, that the Madnefs of breaking, 
from the Advice, and Care of Parents, to turn 
Player, could not eafily be exceeded: But what 
think you, Sir, of — Matrimony? which, be- 
fore I was ‘T'wo-and-twenty, I actually commit- 
ted, when I had but Twenty Pounds a Year, 
which my Father had affur’d to me, and Twenty 
Shillings a Week from my Theatrica} Labours, to 
maintain, as [ then thought, the happieft young 
Couple, that ever took a Leap in the Dark! If 
after 
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after this, to complete my Fortune, I turn’d Poet 
too, this laft Folly, indeed, had fomething a better 
Excufe —Neceffity : Had it never been my Lot 
to have comeon the Stage, ’tis probable, I might 
never have been inclin’d, or reduc’d to- have wrote 
for it: But having once expos’d my Perfon there,, 
I thought it could be no additional Difhonour to 
let my Parts, whatever they were, take their 
Fortune along with it.—— But, to return to the 
Progrefs I made as an Actor. 

Queen Mary having commanded the Double 
Dealer to be ated, Kynafton happen’d to be fo ill, 
that he could not hope to be able next Day to 
perform his Part of the Lord Touchwood. In this 
Exigence, the Author, Mr. Congreve, advis’d that 
it might be given to me, if at fo fhort a Warning 
IT would undertake it. “The Flattery of being thus 
diftinguifh’d by fo celebrated an Author, and the 
Honour to act before a Queen, you may be fure, 
made me blind to whatever Difficulties might 
attend it. J accepted the Part, and was ready in 
it before I flept ; next Day the Queen was pre- 
fent at the Play, and was receiv’d with a new 
Prologue from the Author, fpoken by Mrs. Barry, 
humbly acknowledging the great Honour done 
tothe Stage, and to his Play in particular: Two 
Lines of it, which tho’ I have not fince read, I 
‘till remember. 


But never were in Rome, nor Athens feen, 


So fair a Circle, or fo bright a Queen. 


After the Play, Mr. Congreve made me the Com- 
pliment of faying, That I had not only anfwer’d, 
but had exceeded his Expectations, and that he 
would 
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would fhew me he was fincere, by his faying more 
of me to the Mafters.—— He was as good as his 
Word, and the next Pay Day, I found my Sallary, 
of fifteen, was then advanc’d to twenty Shillings 
a Week. But alas! this favourable Opinion of 
Mr. Congreve, made no further Impreffion upon 
the Judgment of my good Matters; it only ferv’d 
to heighten my own Vanity; but could not re- 
commend me toany new Trials of my Capacity ; 
not a Step farther could I get, till the Company 
was again divided ; when the Defertion of the beft 
Actors left a clear Stage, for younger Champions 
to mount, and fhew their beft Pretenfions to 
Favour. But it is now time to enter upon thofe 
Fats, that immediately preceded this remarkable 
Revolution of the Theatre. 

You have feen how complete a Set of Actors 
were under the Government of the united Pa- 
tents in 1690; if their Gains were not extraor- 
dinary, what fhall we impute it to, but fome ex- 
traordinary i]] Management? I was then too young 
to be in their Secrets, and therefore can only ob- 
ferve upon what I faw, and have fince thought 
vifibly wrong. 

‘Though the Succefs of the Prophete/s, and 
King Arthur (two dramatick Operas, in which 
the Patentees had embark’d all their Hopes) was, 
in Appearance, very great, yet their whole Re- 
ceipts did not fo far balance their Expence, as to 
keep them out of a large Debt, which it was 
publickly known was, about this time, contracted, 
and which found Work for the Court ef Chancery 
for about twenty Years following, till one fide of 
the Caufe grew weary. But this was not all 
that was wrong ; every Branch of the — 

rade 
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Trade had been facrific’d, to the neceflary fitting 
out thofe tall Ships of Burthen, that were to bring 
home the Indies. Plays of courfe were neglected, 
Aé@tors held cheap, and flightly drefs’d, while 
Singers, and Dancers were better paid, and em- 
broider’d. Thefe Meafures, of courfe, created 
Murmurings, on one fide, and I]-humour and 
Contempt on the other. When it became ne- 
ceflary therefore to leffen the Charge, a Refolution 
was taken’ to begin with the Sallaries of the 
A@tors; and what feem’d to make this Refolution 
more neceflary at that time, was the Lofs of 
Nokes, Monfort, and Leigh, who all dy’d about 
the fame Year: No wonder then, if when thefe 
great Pillars were at once remov’d, the Building 
erew -weaker, and the Audiences very much 
abated. Now in this Diftrefs, what more natural 
Remedy could be found, than to incite and en- 
courage (tho’ with fome Hazard) the Induftry of 
the furviving A@ors? But the Patentees, it feems, 
thought the furer way was to bring down their 
Pay, in proportion to the Fall of their Audiences. 
To make this Proje& more feafible, they propos’d 
to begin at the Head of them, rightly judging, 
that if the Principals acquiefc’d, their Inferiors 
would murmur invain. To bring this about with 
a better Grace, they under Pretence of bringing 
younger Actors forwards, order’d feveral of Bet- 
terton’s, and Mrs. Barry’s chief Parts to be given 
to young Powel, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. in this 
they committed two palpable Errors; for while 
the beft Actors are in Health, and ftill on the 
Stage, the Publick is always apt to be out of 
humour, when thofe of a lower Clafs pretend to 
ftand in their Places; or admitting, at this time, 
they 
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they might have been accepted, this Proje& might 
very probably have lefien’d, but could not pof- 
fibly mend an Audience; and was a fure Lofs of 
that Time, in ftudying, which might have been 
etter employ’d in giving the Auditor Variety, the 
only ‘Temptation to a pall’d Appetite; and Va- 
riety is only to be given by Induftry : But Induftr 
will always be lame, when the Actor has Reafon 
to be difcontented. ‘This the Patentees did not 
confider, or pretended not to value, while they 
thought their Power fecure, and uncontroulable : 
But farther, their firft Proje& did not fucceed ; 
for tho’ the giddy Head of Powel, accepted. the 
Parts of Betterton; Mrs. Bracegirdle had a dif- 
ferent way of thinking, and defir’d to be excus’d, 
from thofe of Mrs. Barry; her good Senfe was 
not to be mifled by the infidious Favour of the 
Patentees ; fhe knew the Stage was wide enough 
for her Succefs, without entering into any fuch 
rath, and invidious Competition, with Mrs. Barry, 
and therefore wholly refus’d ating any Part that 
properly belong’d to her, But this Proceeding, 
however, was Warning enough to make Betterton 
be upon his Guard, and to alarm others, with 
Apprehenfions of their own Safety, from the De- 
fign that was.laid againft him: Betterton, upon 
this, drew ‘into his Party moft of the valuable 
Actors, who, to fecure their Unity, enter’d with 
him into a fort of Affociation, to ftand, or fall 
together. All this the Patentees for fome time 
flizhted, but when Matters drew towards a Crifis, 
they found it advifeable to take the fame Meafures, 
and accordingly epen’d an Affociation on their 
part; both which were feverally fign’d, as the In- 
terelt or Inclination of either Side Jed them. 
During 
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During thefe Contentions, which the impolitick 
Patentees had rais’d againft themfelves (not only 
by this I have mentioned, but by many other 
Grievances, whith my Memory retains not) the 
Actors offerd a Treaty of keaks.s but their 
Matters imagining no Confequence could fhake 
the Right 7s their Authority, 5 ia all ‘Terms 
ef Accommodation. In the mean time this Dit 
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fention was fo prejudicial to their daily Atiairs, 
that ILremember it was allow’d By be mit YE ar Lits. 
that before Chri/imas, the Patent had loft the get- 
ting of at leafta thoufand Pounds Seg? it. 

My having been a Witnefs of this unneceslary 


Rupture, was of great ule to me, when many 
Years after, I came to bea M iager myfelf I 
laid it dow nas a fettled sy etch that ne Com- 
pany could 1 flourith while the chief Actors, and 
Undertakers were at varianc I therefore made 
it a Point, while it was nofiible, upon tolerable 
Terms to Beep the val are A@ors. in humour 


with their Station; and tho’ I was as. | 

their Encroachments, as ai of my Co-partner 

could be, {f always guated againft the leaft 
Warmth, in my Expo ulations with them; not 
but at the fame time they might fee, I was per- 
haps more determin’d in the Quettion, than thofe 
that gave a loofe: to their Refentment, and when 
they were cool, were as apt to te i I ie not 
remember that ever I made a Promife to any, that 
I did not keep, and therefore was sane ae 
I made them. ‘This Coolnefs, tho’ it might not 
pleafe, at leaft left them nothing to reproach me 
with ; and if Temper, and fair Words could 
prevent a pied igation, I was {ure never to give 
Offence or receive it. But as I was but one of 
three,, 
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three, I could not oblige others to obferve the 
fame Condu@. However, by this means, I kept 
many an unreafonable Difcontent, from breaking 
out, and both Sides found their Accousite in it. 

ae a contemptuous and overbearing manner 
of treating A@tors had like to have ruin’d us, in 
our early Profperity, fhall be fhewn in its Place: 
If future Managers fhould chance to think my 
way right, t fappote they will follow it; if not, 
when they find what happen’d to the Partniecs 
(who chofe to « lifagree with their People) perhaps 
they may think better of it. 

Tne Patentees then, who by their united 
Powers, had made a Monopoly of the Stage, and 
confequently prefum’d they might impofe what 
Conditions they pleafed upon their People, did 
not confider, that they were all this while en- 
deavouring to enflave a Set of Actors, whom the 

Publick (more arbitrary than themfelves) were 
inclined to fupport; nor did they reflect, that the 
Spectator naturally wifh’d, that the Aor; who 
gave him Delight, might enjoy the Profits arifing 
from his Labour, without regard of what pre- 
tended Damage, or Injuftice might fall upon his 
Owners, whofe perfonal Merit the Publick was 
not fo well acquainted with. From this Con- 
fideration, then, feveral Perfons of the higheft 
Diftin@tion efpous’d their Caufe, and fometimes, 
in the Circle, entertain’d the King with the State 
of the Theatre. At length their Grievances were 
laid before the Earl of Dorfet, t hen Lord Cham- 
berlain, who took the moit effectual Method for 
their Relief. The Learned of the Law were 
advifed with, and they gave their Opinion, that 
no Patent for acting Plays, &c. could tie up the 
Hands 
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Hands of a fucceeding Prince, from granting the 
like Authority, where it might be thought proper 
to truftit. But while this Affair was in Agitation, 
Queen Mary dy’d, which of courfe occafion’d 
a Ceffation of all publick Diverfions. In this 
melancholy Interim, Betterton, and his Adherents, 
had more Leifure to follicit their Redrefs; and the 
Patentees now finding, that the Party againft 
them was gathering Strength, were reduced to 
make fure of as good a Company, as the Leavings 
of Betterton’s Intereft could form ; and thefe, you 
may be fure, would not lofe this Occafion of 
fetting a Price upon their Merit, equal to their 
own Opinion of it, which was but juft double to 
what they had before. Powel, and Verbruggen, 
who had then but forty Shillings a Week, were 
now raifed each of them to four Pounds, and 
others in Proportion: As for my felf, I was then 
too infignificant to be taken into their Councils, 
and confequently ftood among thofe of little Im- 
portance, like Cattle in a Market, to be fold to 
the firft Bidder, But the Patentees feeming in 
the greater Diftrefs for Actors, condefcended to 
purchafe me. “Thus, without any farther Merit, 
than that of being a fcarce Commodity, I was 
advane’d to thirty Shillings a Week: Yet our 
Company was fo far from being full, that our Com- 
manders were forced to beat up for Volunteers, 
in feveral diftant Counties; it was this Occafion 
that firft brought ‘Fohn/on and Bullock to the Service 
of the Theatre-Royal. 

Forces being thus raifed, and the War declared 
on both Sides, Betterton and his Chiefs had the 
Honour of an Audience of the King, who con- 
fider’d them as the only Subjects, whom he had 


not 
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not yet deliver’d from arbitrary Power; and 
eracioufly difmifs’d them, with an Affurance of 
Relief, and Support. Accordingly a fele& 
Number of them were impower’d by his Royal 
Licence, to aét in a feparate Theatre, for them- 
felves. ‘This great Point being obtain’d, many 
People of Quality came into a voluntary Sub- 
{cription of twenty, and fome of forty Guineas 
a-piece, for erecting a Theatre within the Walls 
of the Tennis-Court, in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. But 
as it required Time to fit it up, it gave the 
Patentees more Leifure to mufter their Forces, 
who notwithftanding were not able to take the 
Field till the Eaffer-Monday in April following. 
Their firft Attempt was a reviv’d Play, call’d 
Abdelazar, or the Mosr’s Revenge, poorly written, 
by Mrs. Behn. ‘The Houfe was very full, but 
whether it was the Play, or the Actors, that 
were not approved, the next Day’s Audience 
funk to nothing. However, we were aflured, that 
let the Audiences be never fo low, our Matters 
would make good all Deficiences, and fo indeed 
they did, till towards the End of the Seafon, 
when Dues to Ballance came too thick upon ’em. 
But that I may go gradually on with my own 
Fortune, I, muft take this Occafion to let you 
know, by the following Circumftance, how very 
low my Capacity, as an ACtor, was then rated : 
It was thought neceflary, at our Opening, that 
the Town fhould be addrefs’d ina new Prologue; 
but to our great Diftrefs, among feveral, that 
were offer’d, not one was judg’d fit to be fpoken. 
This I thought a favourable Occafion, to do 
mylelf fome remarkable Service, if I fhould have 
the good Fortune, to produce one that might be 
accepted. 
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accepted. The next (memorable) Day my Mufe 
brought forth her firft Fruit that was ever made 
publick ; how good, or bad, imports not; my 
Prologue was accepted, and refolv’d on to be 
fpoken. This Point being gain’d, I began to 
ftand upon Terms, you will fay, not unreafonable; 
which were, that if I might fpeak it myfelf, I 
would expect no farther Reward for my Labour: 
‘This was judg’d as bad as having no Prologue at 
all! You may imagine how hard I thought it, 
that they durft not truft my poor poetical Brat, 
tomy own Care. But fince I found it was to be 
given into other Hands, Linfifted that two Guineas 
fhould be the Price of my parting. with it; which 
with a Sigh I received, and Powel {poke the 
Prologue: But every Line, that was applauded, 
went forely to my Heart, when I reflected, that 
the fame Praife might have been given to my 
own {peaking ; nor could the Succefs of the Author 
compenfate the Diftrefs of the Actor. However, 
in the End, it ferv’d, in fome fort, to mend-our 
People’s Opinion of me ; and whatever the Criticks 
might think of it, one of the Patentees (who,. it 
is true, knew no Difference between Dryden and 
D’urfey) faid, upon the Succefs of it, thatinfooth ! 
I was an ingenious young Man. This fober 
Compliment (tho’ I could have no Reafon to be 
vain uponit) I thought was a fair Promife to my 
being in favour. But to Matters of more Mo- 
ment: Now let us reconnoitre the Enemy. 

After we had ftolen fome few: Days March 
uponthem, the Forces of Betterton came up with 
us in terrible Order: In about three Weeks fol- 


lowing, the new Theatre was epen’d againft us, © 


with a veteran Company, and anew Train of 
Artillery ; 
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Artillery ; or in plainer Englih, the old Actors, 
in Lincoln’ s-Inn- Fields began, with a new Comedy 
of Mr. Congreve’s, call’d Love for Love; which 
ran on with fuch extraordinary Succefs, that they 
had feldom occafion to act any other Play, till 
the End of the Seafon. ‘This valuable Play had 
a narrow. Efcape, from falling into the Hands of 
the Patentees; for before the Divifion of the 
Company, it had been read, and accepted of at 
the T’heatre-Royal: But while the Articles of 
Agreement for it were preparing, the Rupture, 
in the Theatrical State, was fo far advanced, 
that the Author took time to paufe, before he 
fign’d them ; when finding that all Hopes of Ac- 
commodation were impracticable, he thought it 
advifeable to let it take its Fortune, with ‘thofe 
A@ors for whom he had firft intended the Parts. 
Mr. Congreve was then in fuch high Reputation, 
as an Author, that befides his Profits, from this 
Play, they offered him a whole Share with them, 
which he accepted; in Confideration of which 
he obliged himfelf, if his Health permitted, to 
give them-one new Play every Year. Dryden, 
in King Charles’s ‘Time, had the fame Share 
with the King’s Company ; but he bound himfelf 
to give them two Plays every Seafon. . This you 
may imagine he could not hold long, and lam 
apt tothink, he might have ferv’d ‘them better, 
with one'in a Year, not fo haftily written. Mr. 
Congreve, whatever Impediment he met. with, 
was three Years before, in purfuance to his Agree- 
ment, he produced the Mourning Bride; and if 
I miftake not, the Interval -had been much the 
fame, when he gave them the Way of the World. 
But it came out'the ftronger, for the Time it coft 
2 him, 
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him, and to their better fupport, when they forely 
wanted it: For though they went on with Succefs 
for a Year or two, and even, when their Affairs 
were declining, ftood in much higher Eftimation 
of the Publick, than their Opponents; yet, in 
the End, both Sides were great Sufferers by their 
Separation; the natural Confequence of two 
Houfes, which I have already mention’d in a 
former Chapter. 

The firft Error this new Colony of Actors fell 
into, was their inconfiderately parting with W7i/- 
ams, and Mrs. Monfort, upon a too nice {not 
to fay fevere) Punétilio; in not allowing them to 
be equal Sharers with the reft ; which, before they 
had acted one Play, occafioned their Return to the 
Service of the Patentees. As I have called this 
an Error, I ought to give my Reafons for it, 
Though the Induftry of Williams was not equal to 
his Capacity; for he lov’d his Bottle better than 
his Bufinefs; and though Mrs. Monfort was only 
excellent in Comedy, yet their Merit was too 
great almoft on any Scruples, to be added to the 
Enemy ; and at worft, they were certainly much 
more above thofe they would have ranked them 
with, than they could poflibly be under thofe, 
they were not admitted to be equal to. Of this 
Fact there is a poetical Record, in the Prologue 
to Love for Love, where the Author fpeaking of 
the, then, happy State of the Stage, obferves, 
that if, in Paradife, when two only were there, 
they both fell; the Surprize was lefs, if from fo 
numerous a Body as theirs, there had been any 
Deferters. 
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Abate the Wonder, and the Fault forgive, 
If, in our larger Family, we grieve 


One falling Adam, and one tempted Lve. 
Thefe Lines alluded to the Revolt of the Perfons 


above mention’d. 

Notwithftanding the Acquifition of thefe two 
Actors, who were of more Importance, than any 
ef thofe, to whofe Affiftance they came, the Af- 
fairs of the Patentees were ftill, in a very creeping 
Condition; they were now, too late, convinced 
of their Error, in having provok’d their People to 
this Civil War of the Theatre: Quite changed, 
and difmal, now, was the Profpeét before them ! 
their Houfes thin, and the Town crowding into 
a new one! Actors at double Sallaries, and not 
half the ufual Audiences, to pay them! And all 
this brought upon them, by thofe, whom their 
full Security had contemn’d, and who were now 
in a fair way of making their Fortunes, upon the 
ruined Intereft of their Oppreffors. 

Here, tho’ at this time, my Fortune depended 
on the Succefs of the Patentees, I cannot help, in 
regard to Truth, remembering the rude, and riot- 
ous Havock we made of al] the late dramatic Ho- 
nours of the Theatre! all became at once the 
Spoil of Ignorance, and Self-conceit ! Shake/pear 
was defac’d, and tortured in every fignal Charac- 
ter. — Hamlet, and Othello, loft in one Hour 
all their good Senfe, their Dignity, and Fame. 
Brutus and Caffius became noify Blufterers, with 
bold unmeaning Eyes, miftaken Sentiments, and 
turgid Elocution! Nothing, fure, could more 
painfully regret a judicious Spectator, than.to fee, 
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at our firft fetting out, with what rude Confidence, 
thofe Habits, which Actors of real Merit had lef 
behind them, were worn by giddy Pretenders that 
fo vulgarly difgraced them! Not young Lawyers 
in hir’d Robes, and Plumes, at ‘a Mafquerade, 
could be lefs, what they would feem, or more 
aukwardly perfonate the Characters they belong’d 
to. If, in all thefe A@s of wanton Wafte, thefe 
Infults upon injur’d Nature, you obferve, I have 
not yet charged one of them upon myfelf; it is 
net from an imaginary Vanity, that I could have 
avoided them; but that I was rather fafe, by be- 
ing too low, at that time, to be admitted even to 
my Chance of falling into the fame eminent Er- 
rors: So that as none of thofe great Parts ever fell 
to my Share, I could not be accountable for the 
Execution of them: Nor indeed could I get one 
good Part of any kind, till many Months after ; 
unlefs it were of that fort, which no bedy elfe 
car’d for, or would venture to expofe themfelves 
in. The firft unintended Favour, therefore, of a 
Part of any Value, Neceffity threw upon me, on 
the following Occafion. 

As it has been always jude’d their natural In- 
tereft, where there are two Theatres, to do one 
another as much Mifchief as they can; you may 
imagine, it could not be long, before this hoftile 
Policy fhew’d itfelf in AQion. It happen’d, upon 
our having Information on a Saturday Morning, 
that the Tue/day after, Hamlet was intended to be 
acted at the other Houfe, where it had not yet been 
feen; our merry managing Adors, (for they were 
now in a manner left to govern themfelves) re- 
folv’d, at any rate to fteal a March upon the 
Enemy, and take Pofleffion of the fame Play the. 
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Day before them: Accordingly, Hamlet was given 


out that Night, to be acted with us on Monday. 


The Notice of this fudden Enterprize, foon 
reach’d the other Houfe, who, in my Opinion 
too much regarded it; for they fhorten’d their 
firft Orders, and refolv’d that Hamlet fhould ta 
Hamlet be oppofed, on the fame Day; whereas, 
had they given notice in their Bills, that the fame 
Play would have been acted by them the Day 
after, the Town would have been in no Doubt, 
which Houfe they fhould have referved themfelves 
for; ours muft certainly have been empty, and 
theirs, with more Honour, have been crowded : 
Experience, many Years after, in like Cafes, has 
convinced me, that this would have been the more 
laudable Conduct. But be that as it may; when, 
in their AZonday’s Bills, it was feen that Hamlet 
was up againft us, our Confternation was terrible, 
to find that fo hopeful a Projet was fruftrated. In 
this Diftrefs, Powel, who was our commanding 
Officer, and whofe enterprifing Head wanted no- 
thing but Skill to carry him through the moft def- 
perate Attempts; for, like others of his Caft, he 
had murder’d many.a Heroe, only to get into his 
Cloaths. This Powel, I fay, immediately called 
a Council of War; where the Queftion was, 
Whether he fhould fairly face the Enemy, or make 
a Retreat, to fome other Play of more probable 
Safety? It was foon refolved that to act Hamlet 
againft Hamlet, would be certainly throwing away 


the Play, and difgracing themfelves to little or no 


Audience; to conclude, Powel, who was vain 
enough to envy Betterton, as his Rival, propofed 
to change Plays with them, and that as they had 


given out the Old Batchelor, and had chang’d it for 
flamlet, 
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Hamlet, againtt us; we fhould give up our Ham- 
Jet, and turn the Old Batchelor upon them. ‘This 
Motion was agreed to, Nemine contradicente ; but, 
upon Enguiry, it was found, that there were not 
two Perfons among them, who had ever acted, in 
that Play: But that Objection, it feems, (though 
all the Parts were to be ftudy’d in fix Hours) was 
foon got over; Powelhad an Equivalent, 2” petto, 
that would ballance any Deficiency on that Score ; 
which was, that he would play the Old Batchelor 
himfelf, and mimick Betterton throughout the 
whole Part. This happy Thought was approv’d 
with Delight and Applaufe, as whatever can be 
fuppofed to ridicule Merit, generally gives joy to 
thofe that want it: Accordingly, the Bills were 
chang’d, and at the Bottom inferted, 


The Part of the Old Batchelor, to be per- 
form d in Tmitation of the Original. 


Printed Books of the Play were fent for in hafte, 
and every Actor had one, to pick out of it the 
Part he had chofen: Thus, while they were each 
of them chewing the Morfel, they had moft mind 
to, fome one happening to caft his Eye over the 
Dramatis Perfon@, found that the main Matter 
was {till forgot, that no body had yet been thought 
of for the Part of Alderman Fondlewife. Here 
we were all aground agen! nor was it to be con- 
ceiv’d who could make the leaft tolerable Shift 
with it. “This Character had been fo admirably 
acted by Dogget, that though it is only feen in the 
Fourth Act, it may be no Difpraife to the Play, 
to fay, it probably ow’d the greateft Part of its 
Succefs to his Performance. But, as the Cafe 
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was now defperate, any Refource was better thar 
none. Somebody mutt {wallow the bitter Pill, or 
the Play muft die. At laft it was recollected, that 
I had been heard to fay in my wild way of talk- 
ing, what a vaft mind I had to play Nyéin, by 
which Name the Charaéter was more frequently 
ceall’d. Notwithftanding they were thus diftrefs’d 
about the Difpofal of this Part, moft of them 
fhook their Heads, at my being mention’d for it ; 
yet Powel, who was refolv’d, at all Hazards, to 
fall upon Betterton, and having no concern for 
what might become of any one that fery’d his 
Ends or Purpofe, order’d me to be fent for; and, 
as he naturally lov’d to fet other People wrong, 
honeftly faid, before I came, Jf the Fool has @ 
mind to blow bimfelf up, at once, let us ev’n give 
him a clear Stage for it. Accordingly, the Part 
was put into my Hands, between Eleven and 
‘Twelve that Morning, which I durft not refufe, 
beeaufe.others were as much ftraitened in time, 
for Study, as myfelf. But I had this cafual Ad- 
vantage of moft of them; that having fo con- 
ftantly obferv’d Dogget’s Performance, I wanted 
but littl Trouble, to make me perfect in the 
Words; fo that when it came to my turn to re- 
hearfe, while others read their Parts, from their 
Books, I had put mine in my Pocket, and went 
thro’ the firft Scene without it; and tho’ I was 
more abafh’d to rehearfe fo remarkable a Part be- 
fore the Actors (which is natural to moft young 
People) than to act before an Audience, yet fome 
of the better-natur’d encourag’d me fo far, as to 
fay, they did not think I fhould make an ill Fi- 
gure in it: To conclude, the Curiofity to fee 
Betterton mimick’d, drew us a pretty good Audi- 
ences 
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ence, and Powel, (as far as Applaufe is a Proof 
of it) was allow’d to have burlefqu’d him very 
well. As I have queftion’d the certain Value of 
Applaufe, I hope I may venture, with lefs Va- 
nity, to fay how particular a Share I had of it, in 
the fame Play. At my firft Appearance, one 
might have imagin’d, by the various Murmurs of 
the Audience, that they were in doubt whether 
Dogget himfelf were not return’d, or that, they 
could not conceive what ftrange Face it could be, 
that fo nearly refembled him; for I had laid the 
Tint of forty Years, more than my real. Age, 
upon my Features, and, to the moft minute pla- 
cing of an Hair, was drefled exactly like him: 
When I fpoke, the Surprize was {till greater, as 
if Thad not only borrow’d his Cloaths, but his 
Voice too. But tho’ that was the leaft difficult 
Part of him, to be imitated, they feem’d to. al- 
low, I had fo much of him, in every other Re- 
quilite, that my Applaufe was, perhaps, more 
than proportionable: For, whether I had done fo 
much, where fo little was expected, or that the 
Generofity of my Hearers were more than ufually 
zealous, upon fo unexpeéted an Occafion, or 
from what other Motive fuch Favour might be 
pour’d upon me, I cannot fay; but, in plain and 
boneft Truth, upon my going off from the firft 
Scene, a much better Actor might have been 
proud of the Applaufe, that followed me; after 
one loud Plaudit was ended, and funk into.a ge- 
neral Whifper, that feemed {till to continue their 
private Approbation, it reviv’d to a fecond, and 
again to a third, ftilllouder than the former. If, 
to all this, I add, that Dogget himfelf was, in the 
Pit, at the fame, it would be too rank Affecta- 
sa tion, 
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tion, if I fhould not confefs, that, to fee him 
there a Witnefs of my Reception, was, to me} 
as confummate a Triumph, as the Heart of Va- 
nity could be indulg’d with. But whatever Va- 
nity I might fet upon myfelf, from this unexpected 
Succefs, I found that was no Rule to other Peo- 
ple’s Judgment of me. There were few or no 
Parts, of the fame kind, to be had; nor could 
they conceive, from what i had done in this, what 
other fort of Characters I could be fit for. If I 
follicited for any thing of a different Nature, I 
was anfwered, That was not in my Way. And 
what was in my Way, it feems, was not, as yet, 
refolv’d upon. And though I reply’d, That J 
thought any thing, naturally written, ought to be in 
every one’s way that pretended to be an AGor; this 
was looked upon as a vain, impraéticable Conceit 
of my own. Yet it is a Conceit, that, in forty 
Years farther Experience, I have not yet given 
up; I ftll think, that a Painter, who can draw 
but one fort of Obje&, or an Actor that fhines, 
but in one Light, can neither of them boaft of 
that ample Genius, which is neceflary to form a 
thorough Mafter of his Art: For tho’ Genius 
may have a particular Inclination, yet a good 
Hiftory-Painter, or a good A&or, will, without 
being at a lofs, give you, upon Demand, a pro- 
per Likenefs of whatever Nature produces. If 
he cannot do this, he is only an A@tor, as the 
Shoemaker was allow’d a limited Judge of Apelles’s 
Painting, but not beyond his Laff. Now, tho’ to 
do any one thing well, may have more Merit, 
than we often meet with; and may be enough, to 
procure a Man the Name of a good Aétor, from 
the Publick ; yet, in my Opinion, it is but a 
the 
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the Name, without the Subftance. If his T’a- 


lent is in fuch narrow Bounds, that he dares not 
ftep out of them, to look upon the Singularities 
of Mankind, and cannot catch them, in what- 
ever Form they prefent themfeives ; if he is not 
Matter of the Quicquid agunt homines, Se. in any 


Shape, Human Nature is fit to be feen in; if he 


cannot change himfelf into feveral diftiné Per- 
fons, fo as to vary his whole Tone of Voice, his 
Motion, his Look, and Gefture, whether in high, 
or lower Life, and, at the fame time, keep clofe 
to thofe Variations, without leaving the Charac- 
ter they fingly belong to; if his beft Skill falls 
fhort of this Capacity, what Pretence have we to 
call him-a complete Matter of his Art? And tho’ 
I do not infift, that he ought always to fhew him- 
elf, in thefe various Lights, yet, before we com~ 
pliment him with that Title, he ought, at leaft, 
by fome few Proofs, to let us fee, that he has 
them all, in his Power. Hf I am afk’d, who, 
ever, arriv’d at this imaginary Excellence, I con- 
fefs, the Inftances are very few; but I will ven- 
ture to name AZonfort, as one of them, whofe 
Theatrical Character I have given, in my laft 
Chapter: For, in his Youth, he had ated Low 
Humour, with great Succefs, even down to Tall- 
boy in the Fovial Crew; and when he was in great 
Efteem, asa Tragedian, he was, in Comedy, the 
moft complete Gentleman that I ever faw upon 
the Stage. Let me add too, that Betterton, in 
his declining Age, was as eminent in Sir “fobri 
Falfaff, as in the Vigour of it, in his Othedl. 
While [ thus meafure the Value of an Aor, 
by the Variety of Shapes he is able to throw him- 
felf into, you may naturally fufpet, that I am all 
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this while, leading my own Theatrical Character 
into your Favour: Why, really, to fpeak as an 
honeft Man, I cannot wholly deny it: But inthis, 
I fhall endeavour to be no farther partial to myfelf, 
than known Fadts will make me; from the good,, 
bad Evidence of which, your better Judgment 

Wi will condemn, or acquit me. And to thew youy, 
that I will conceal no Truth, that is againft me, 
I frankly own, that had f er always left, to my 
own Choice of Characters, I am doubtful whe- 
ther I might ever have deferv’d an equal Share of 
that Eftimation, which the Publick feem’d to have: 
held me in: Nor am I fure, that it was not Va- 
nity in me, often to have fufpected, that I- was 

kept out of the Parts, I had moft mind to, by the 
je ealoufy, or | Prejudice of my Cotemporaries 5 : 
fome Inftances of which, I could give you, were 
they not too flight, to Me remem ber’d ; In the 
mean time, be ‘pleas’d to obferve,. how ge ha 


_in my younger Days, my Good-fortune came 


forward. 

My early Succefs in the Old Batchelor, of whicl 
T have given, fo full an Account, having open’d no 
farther way fo my Advancement, was enough, 
perhaps, to have made a young Fellow of more 
Modetty defpair ; but being of a ‘Temper not 
eafily difhearten’d, I refolv’d to leave nothing ul- 
attempted, that might fhew me, in fome new: 
Rank of DiftinGion. Having then no other Re- 
fource, I was at Jaft reduc’d to write a Charac- 
ter for myfelf; but as that was not finifh’d till 
about a Year after, I could not, in the Interim, 
procure any one Part, that gave me the leaft In- 
elination to act it; anid confequently fuch as I 
got, I perform’d with a proportionable Negli- 
ences. 
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gence. But this Misfortune, if it were one, you 
are not to wonder at; for the fame Fate attended 
me, more, or lefs, to the laft Days of my re- 
maining on the Stage. What Defect in me, this 
may have been owing to, I have not yet had Senfe 
enough to find out, but I foon found out as good 
a thing, which was, never to be mortify’d at it: 
‘Though I am afraid this feeming Philofophy was 
rather owing to my Inclination to Pleafure, than 
Bufinefs. But to my Point. The next Year I 
produc’d the Comedy of Love's Laft Shift; yet 
the Difficulty of getting it to the Stage, was not 
eafily furmounted ; for, at that time, as little was 
expected from me, as an Author, as had been 
from my Pretenfions to be an Actor. However, 
Mr. Southern, the Author of Oroonoke, having 
had the Patience to hear me read it, to him, ‘hap- 
pened to like it fo well, that he immediately re- 
commended it to the Patentees, and it was ac- 
cordingly acted in Fanuary 1695. In this Play, 
I gave myfelf the Part of Sir Novelty, which was 
thought a good Portrait of the Foppery then in 
Fafhion. Here too, Mr. Southern, though he 
had approw’d my Play, came into the common 
Diffidence of me, as an Actor: For, when on 
the firft Day of it, I was ftanding, mytelf, to 
prompt the Prologue, he took me by the Hand, 
and faid, Young Man! I pronounce thy Play a good 
one; I will anfwer for its Succefs, if thou doft not 
fpoil it by thy own Aion. Though this might 
be a fair Salvo, for his favourable Judgment of 
the Play; yet, if it were his real Opinion of me, 
as an Actor, I had the good Fortune to deceive 
him: I fueceeded fo well, in both, that People 
feem’d. at a lofs, which they fhould give the Pre- 

ference 
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ference to. But (now let me fhew a little more 
Vanity, and my Apology for it, fhall come after) 
the Compliment which my Lord Der/fet (then 
Lord-Chamberlain) made me uponit, is, I own, 
what I had rather not fupprefs, viz. That it was 
the beft, Firft Play, that any Author in his Me- 
mory, had produc’d; and that for a young Fellow, 
to fhew himfelf fuch an Aétor, and fuch a Writer, 
in one Day, was fomething extraordinary. But as 
this noble Lord has been celebrated for his Good= 
nature, I am contented, that as much of this 
Compliment fhould be fuppos’d to exceed my” 
Deferts, as may be imagin’d to have been heigh- 
ten’d, by his generous Inclination. to encourage a 
young Beginner. Hf this Excufe eannot foften 
the Vanity of telling a Truth fo much, in my 
own Favour, I muft lie, at the Mercy of my Rea~ 
der. But there was a ftill higher Compliment 
pafs’d upon me, which I may publifh without 
Vanity, becaufe it was not a defign’d one, and 
apparently came from my Enemies, viz. That,. 
to. their certain Knowledge, it was not my own: 
This Report is taken notice of in my Dedication 
to the Play. If they {poke Truth, if they knew 
what other Perfon it really belong’d to, I will, at 
leaft allow them true to their Truft; for above. 
forty Years have fince paft, and they have not yet 
xeveal’d the Secret. : . 
The new Light, in which the Character of 
Sir Novelty had fhewn me, one might have thought, 
were enough, to have diffipated the Doubts, of 
what I might now, be poffibly good for. But to 
whatever Chance, my Ill-fortune was due; whe- 
ther I had {til, but little Merit, or that the Ma- 
nagers, if [ had any, were not competent Judges 
Ox 
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of it; or whether I was not generally elbow’d, 
by other Actors (which I am moft inclin’d to 
think the true Caufe) when any frefh Parts were 
to be difpos’d of, not one Part of any confequence 
was I preferr’d to, till the Year following : 
Then, indeed, from Sir ohn Vanbrugh’s favour- 
able Opinion of me, I began, with others, to 
have a better of myfelf: For he not only did me 
Honour, as an Author, by writing his Relap/e, 
as a Sequel, or Second Part, to Love's Laft Shift ; 
but as an Actor too, by preferring me, to the chief 
Character in his own Play; (which from Sir 
Novelty) be had ennobled by the Style of Baron of 
Foppington. This Play (the Relap/e) from its new, 
and eafy Turn of Wit, had great Succefs, and 
gave me, asa Comedian, a fecond Flight of Re- 
putation along with it. 

As the Matter I write muft be very flat, or 
impertinent, to thofe, who have no Tafte, or 
Concern for the Stage; and may to thofe, who 
delight in it too, be equally tedious, when I talk 
of no body but myfelf; I fhall endeavour to relieve 
your Patience, by a Word or two more of this 
Gentleman, fo far as he lent his Pen to the Sup- 
port-of the Fheatre. 

Though the Relapfe was the firft Play this 
agreeable Author produc’d, yet it was not, if 
feems, the firlt he had written; for he had at 
that time, by him, (more than) all the Scenes, 
that were acied of the Provok’d Wife; but being 
then doubtful, whether he fhould ever truft them 
to the Stage, he thoughtno more of it: But after 
the Succefs of the Relapfe, he was more ftrongly 
importun’d, than able, to refufe it to the Publick. 
Why the laft-written Play was firft acted, and for 

what 
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what Reafon they were given to different Stages, 
what follows, will explain. 

In his firft Step into publick Life, when he 
was but an Enfign, and had a Heart above his 
Income, he happen’d fomewhere, at his Winter- 
Quarters, upona very flender Acquaintance with 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, to receive a particular Ob- 
ligation from him, which he had not forgot at 
the Time I am fpeaking of: When Sir Thomas’s 
Intereft, in the Theatrical Patent (for he had a 
large Share in it, though he little concern’d him- 
felf in the Conduct of it) awas rifing but very 
flowly, he thought, that to give it a Lift, by a 
new Comedy, if it fuccteded, might be the 
handfomeft Return he could make to thofe his 
former Favours; and ha ing obferv’d, that in 
Love's Laft Shift, mott of the A@ors had acquitted 
themfelves, beyond what was expeéted of them ; 
he took a fudden Hint from what he lik’d, in that 
Play, and in lefs than three Months, in the be- 
ginning of April following, brought us the Re- 
lapfe finith’d ; but the Seafon being then too far 
advanced, it was not acted till the fucceeding 
Winter. Upon the Succefs of the Relapfe, the 
fate Lord Hallifax, who was a ereat Favourer of. 
Betterton’s Company, having formerly, by. way 
of Family-Amufement, heard the Provoh’d Wife 
read to him, in its loofer Sheets, engag’d Sir 
‘John Vanbrugh to revife it, and give it to the 
‘Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. This was a Re- 
queft not to be refus’d to fo eminent a Patron of 
the Mufes, as the Lord Hallifax, who was equally 
a Friend and Admirer of Sir Toba himfelf. Nor 
was Sir Thomas Skipwith, in the leatt difobliged,. 
by fo reafonable a Compliance; After which, Sir 
Toki: 


Cottey Cisper. rEg 
“Fohn was agen at liberty, to repeat his Civilities to 


his Friend, Sir Thomas ; and about the fame time,. 


or not long after, gave us the Comedy of @/ap ; 
for his Inclination always led him to ferve Sir 
Lhomas. Befides, our Company, about this time, 
began to be look’d upon, in another Light; the 
Yate Contempt we had Jain under, was now wear- 
ing off, and from the Succefs of two or three new 
Plays, our Actors, by being Originals in a few 
good Parts, whete they had not the Difadvantage 
of Comparifon againft them, fometimes found 
new Favour, inthoie old Plays, where others had 
exceeded them. 

Of this Good-fortune, perhaps, I had more 
than my Share, from the two very different, chief 
Characters, I had fucceeded in; for I was equally 
approv'd in #/fop, as the Lord Foppington, al- 
lowing the Difference, to be no lefs, than as 
Wifdom, in a Perfon deform’d, may be lefs en- 
tertaining to the general T afte. than Folly and 
Foppery, finely dreft: For the Charaéter that de- 
livers Precepts of Wifdom, is, in fome fort, 
fevere upon the Auditor, by fhewing him one 
wifer than himfelf. But when Folly is his Ob- 
ject, he applauds himfelf, for being wifer than the 
Coxcomb he lJaughs.at: And who # not more 
pleas’d with an Occafion to commend, than accufe 


himfelf ? 


Though, to write much, in a little time, is no 


Excufe for writing ill; yet Sir ‘ohn Vanbrugh’s 
Pen, is not to be a little admir’d, for its Spirit, 
Eafe, and Readinefs, im producing I Plays fo faft, 
upon the Neck of one another; for, notwith- 
ftanding this quick Difpatch, there is a clear and 
lively Simplicity i in his. Wi it,, that. neither wants 
the 
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the Ornament of Learning, nor has the teaft 
Smell of the Lamp in it. As the Face of a fine 
Woman, with only her Locks loofe, about her, 
may be then in its greateft Beauty ; fuch were his 
Produdtions, only adorn’d by Nature. There is 
fomething fo catching to the Ear, fo eafy to the 
Memory, in all he writ, that it has been obfery’d, 
by all the Actors of my Time, that the Style 
of no Author whatfoever, gave their Memory 
lefs trouble, than that of Sir Fobn Vanbrugh; 
which I myfelf, who have been charg’d with 
feveral of his ftrongeft CharaGters, can confirm 
by a pleafing Experience. And indeed his Wit 
and Humour, was fo little laboured, that his moft 
entertaining Scenes feem’d to be no more, than 
his common Converfation committed to Paper. 
Here, I confefs my Judgment at a Lofs, whether, 
in this, I give him more, or lefs, than his due 
Praife? For may it not be, more laudable, to 
raife an Eftate (whether in Wealth, or Fame) by 
Pains, and honeft Induftry, than to be born to 
it? Yet, if his Scenes really were, as to me they 
always feem’d, delightful, are they not, thus, 
expeditioufly written, the moré furprifing ? Let the 
Wit, and Merit of them, then, be weigh’d by wifer 
Criticks, than I pretend to be. But no wonder, 
while his Conceptions were fo full of Life, and 
Humour, his Mufe fhould be fometimes too 
warm, to wait the flow Pace of Judgment, or to 
endure the Drudgery, of forming a regular Fable 
to them: Yet we fee the Relapfe, however im- 
perfect, in the Conduct, by the mere Force of 
its agreeable Wit, ran away with the Hearts of 
its Hearers ; while Love's Laff Shift, which (as 
Mr. Congreve juftly faid of it) had only in it, a. 
great 
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great many things, that were ize Wit, that in 
reality were mot Wit; and what is {till lefs par- 
donable (as I fay of it myfelf} has a great deal of 
Puerility, and frothy Stage-Language in it, yet 
by the mere moral Delight receiv’d from its Fable, 
it has been, with the other, in a continued,» and 
equal Poffeffion of the Stage, for more than forty 
Years. 

As I have already promis’d you, to. refer your 
Judgment of me, as an Actor, rather to known 
Faéts, than my own Opinion (which, I could 
not be fure, would keep clear of Self-Partiality) 
I mutt a little farther rifque my being tedious, to 
be as good as my Word. I have elfewhere al- 
low’d, that my want of a ftrong and full Voice, 
foon cut fhort my Hopes of making any valuable 
Figure, in Tragedy; and I have been many Years 
fince, convinced, that whatever Opinion I might 
have of my own Judgment, or Capacity to amend 
the palpable Errors, that I faw our Tragedians, 
moft in favour, commit; yet the Auditors, who 
would have been fenfible of any fuch Amend- 
ments (could I have made them) were fo very 
few, that my beft Endeavour would have been 
but an unavailing Labour, or, what is yet worfe, 
might have appeared both to our Actors, and to 
many Auditors, the vain Miftake of my own 
Self-Conceit: For fo ftrong, fo very near indif- 
penfible, is that one Article of Voice, in the 
forming a good Tragedian, that an Actor may 
want any other Qualification whatfoever, and yet 
have a better chance for Applaufe, than he will 
ever have, with al! the Skill in the World, if 
his Voice is not equal to it. Miftake me not; 
I fay, for Applaufe only but Applaufe does 

not 
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not always flay for, nor always follow intrinfick 
Merit; Applaufe will frequently open, like a 
young Hound, upon a wrong Scent; and the 
Majority of Auditors, you how, are generally 
compos’d of Babblers, that are profufe of their 
Voises, before there is any thing on foot, that 
calls for them: Not but, I orant, to lead, or 
miflead the Many, will always ftand in fome 
Rank of a neceflary Merit ; yet when I fay a 
good ‘Tragedian, I mean one, in Opinion of 
whole real Merit, the beft Judges would agree. 
Having fo far given up my Pretenfions to the 
Bufkin, I ought now to account for my having 
been, notwithftanding, fo often feen, in fome 
particular Charaters in Tragedy, as Jago, Wolfey, 
Syphax, Richard the Third, &c. If in any of 
this kind I have fucceeded, perhaps it has been a 
Merit dearly purchas’d; for, from the Delight I 
feem’d to take in my performing them, half my 
Auditors have been perfuaded, that a great Share 
of the Wickednefs of them, muft have been ‘in 
my own Nature: If this is true, as true I fear 
(Thad aloft faid hope) itis, I look upon it rather 
as a Praife, than Cenfure of my Performance. 
Averfion there is an involuntary Commendation, 
where we are only hated, for being like the thing, 
We ought to be like; a fort of Praife however, 
which few Ators befides m= felf could endure : 
Flad it been equal to the ufual Praife given to 
Virtue, my Cotemporaries would have thought 
themfelves injur’d, if [had pretended to any Share 
of it: So that you fee, it has been, as much the 
Diflike others had to them, as Choice, that has 
thrown me fometimes into thefe CharaGters. But 
it may be farther obferv’d, that in the Characters 
I have 
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Ihave nam’d, where there is fo much clofe me- 
ditated Mifchief, Deceit, Pride, Infolence, or 
Cruelty, they cannot have the leaft Caft, or Pro- 
fer of the Amiable in them ; confequently, there 
can be no great Demand for that harmonious 
Sound, or pleafing, round Melody of Voice, 
which in the fofter Sentiments of Love, the 
Wailings of diftrefsful Virtue, or in the Throws 
and Swellings of Honour, and Ambition, may 
be needful to recommend them to our Pity, or 
Admiration: So that again; my want of that 
requilite Voice might lefs difqualify me for the 
vicious, than the virtuous Character. ‘This too 
may have been a more favourable Reafon for my 
having been chofen for them—A yet farther Con- 
fideration, that inclin’d me to them, was, that 
they are generally better written, thicker fown, 
with fenfible Reflections, and come by fo much 
nearer tocommon Life, and Nature, than Cha- 
racters of Admiration, as Vice is more the Prac- 
tice of Mankind than Virtue : Nor could I fome- 
times help fmiling, at thofe dainty Actors, that 
were too fqueamifh to fwallow them! as if they 
were one Jot the better Men, for acting a good 
Man well, or another Man the worfe, for doing 
equal Juftice to a bad one! ’Tis not, fure, what 
we act, but ow we act what is allotted us, that 
fpeaks our intrinfick Value ! as in real Life, the 
wife Man, or the Fool, be he Prince, or Peafant, 
will, in either State, be equally the fool, or the 
wife Man-—But alas! in perfonated Life, this ts 
no Rule to the Vulgar! they are apt to think alf 
before them real, and rate the Aétor according to. 
his borrow’d Vice, or Virtue. 


If 
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If then I had always too carelefs a Concern 
for falfe or vulgar Applaufe, I ought not to com- 
plain, if I have had lefs of it, than others of 
my time, or not lefs of it, than I defired: Yet 
I will venture to fay, that from the common, 
weak Appetite of falfe Applaufe, many Actors 
have run into more Errors, and Abfurdities, than 
their greateft Ignorance could otherwife have com- 
mitted: If this Charge is true, it will lie chiefly upon 
the better Judgment of the Speétator to reform it. 

But not to make too great a Merit of my 
avoiding this common Road to Applaufe, per- 
haps I was vain enough to think, I had more 
ways, than one, to come at it. ‘That, in the 
Variety of Chara&ters I aGted, the Chances to 
win in, were the ftronger on my Side—That, if 
the Multitude were not in a Roar, to fee me, in 
Cardinal Wolfey, I could be fure of them in Al- 
derman Fondlewife. If they hated me in Jaga, 
in Sir Fopling they took me for a fine Gentleman ; 
if they were filent at Syphax, no Italian Eunuch 
was more applauded than when I fung in Sir 
Courtly. If the Morals of Z/fop were too grave 
for them, Juftice Shallow was as fimple, and as 
merry an old Rake, as the wifeft of our young 
ones could wifh me. And though the Terror 
and Deteftation raifed by King Richard, might be 
too fevere a.Delight for them, yet the more gentle. 
and modern Vanities of a Poet Bays, or the well- 
bred Vices of a Lord Foppington, were not at all, 
more than their merry Hearts, or nicer Morals 
could bear. 

Thefe few Inftances out of fifty more I could 
give you, may ferve to explain, what fort of 
Merit, 
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Merit, I at moft pretended to; which was, that 
I fupplied, with Variety, whatever I might want 
of that particular Skill, wherein others went 
before me. How this Variety was executed (for 
by that only is its Value to be rated) you who have 
fo often been my Spectator, are the proper Judge ; 
If you pronounce my Performance ta have been 
defective, Iam condemn’d by my own Evidence ; 
if you acquit me, thefe Out-lines may ferve for 
a Sketch of my Theatrical Character. 


Zhe State of the Stage continued. The Occafion 
of Wilks’s commencing Aétor. His Succefs. 
fais relating to his Theatrical Talent. AGors 
more or lefs efteem’d from their private Cha- 
racters. 


HE Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields Company were, 

now in 1693, a Commonwealth, like that 
of Holland, divided from the Tyranny of Spain : 
But the Similitude goes very little farther ; fhort 
was the Duration of the Theatrical Power! for 
tho’ Succefs pour’d in fo faft upon them, at their 
firft Opening, that every thing feem’d to fupport 
it felf; yet Experience, in a Year or two fhew’d 
them, that they had never been worfe govern’d, 
than when they govern’d themfelves ! Many of 
them began to make their particular Intereft more 
their Point, than that of the general: and tho’ 
fome Deference might be had to the Meafures, 
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and Advice of Betterton, feveral of them wanted 
to govern, in their Turn; and were often out of 
humour, that their Opinion was not equally re- 
garded, -—-- But have we not feen the: fame In- 
firmity in Senates? The Tragedians feem’d to 
think their Rank as much above the Comedians, 
as in the Characters they feverally aéted ; when 
the firft were in their F inery, the latter were 
impatient, at the Expence; and look’d upon it, 
as rather laid out, upon the real, than the fiGtitious 
Perfon of the AGor; nay, I have known, in our 
own Company, this ridiculous fort of Regret 
carried fo far, that the Tragedian has thought 
himfelf injured, when the Comedian pretended to 
wear a fine Coat! I remember Powel, upon fur- 
veying my firft Drefs, in the Relapfe, was out 
of all temper, and reproach’d our Mafter in very 
rude Terms, that he had not fo good a Suit to 
play Cefar Borgia in! tho’ he knew, at the fame 
time, my Lord Foppington fill’d the Houfe, when 
his bouncing Borgia would do little more than 
pay Fiddles, and Candles to it: And though a 
Character of Vanity, might be fuppofed more 
expenfive in Drefs, than poffibly one of Ambition ; 
yet the high Heart of this heroical A@tor could 
not bear, that a Comedian fhould ever pretend to 
be as well drefs’d as himfelf. Thus again on the 
contrary, When Betterton propofed to fet off a 
‘Tragedy, the Comedians were fure to murmur 
at the Charge of it: And the late Reputation 
which Dogget had acquired, from acting his Ben, 
in Love for Love, made him a more declared 
Male-content on fuch Occafions ; he over-valued 
Comedy for its being nearer to Nature, than 
Tragedy; which is allow’d to fay many fine 
things, 
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things, that Nature never fpoke, in the fame 
Words; and fuppofing his Opinion were juft, 
yet he fhould have confider’d, that the Publick 
hada Tafte, as well as himfelf ; which, in Policy, 
he ought to have cemplied with. Dogget how- 
ever, could not, with Patience, look upon the 
coitly Trains and Plumes of ‘Tragedy, in which 
knowing himfelf. to be ufelefs, he thought were 
all a vain Extravagance: And when he found his 
Singularity could no longer oppofe that Expence, 
he fo obftinately adhered to his own Opinion, 
that he left the Society of his old Friends, and 
came over to us at the Theatre-Koyal: And yet 
this Actor always fet up for a Theatrical Patriot. 
‘This happened in the Winter following the firft 
Divifion of the (only) Company. He came time 
enough to the Theatre-Royal, to a&t the Part of 
Lory, in the Relapfe, an arch Valet, quite after 
the French caft, pert and familiar. But it fuited 
fo ill with Dogget’s dry, and clofely-natural Man- 
ner of acting, that upon the fecond Day he de- 
fired it might be difpofed of to another; which the 
Author complying with, gave it to Penkethman ; 
who tho’, in other Lights, much his Inferior, yet 
this Part he feem’d better to become. Dogget 
was fo immovable in his Opinion of whatever 
he thought was right, or wrong, that he could 
never be eafy, under any kind of Theatrical Go- 
vernment ; and was generally fo warm, in purfuit 
of his Intereft, that he often out-ran it; I re- 
member him three times, for fome Years, un- 
employ’d in any Theatre, from his not being able 
to bear, in common with others, the difagreeable 
Accidents, that in fuch Societies are unavoidable, 


But whatever Pretences he had form’d for a 
rft 
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firft deferting, from Linceln’s-Inn-Fields, I always 
thought his beft Reafon for it, was, that he look’d 
upon it as a finking Ship; not only from the 
melancholy Abatement of their Profits, but like- 
wife from the Neglect, and Diforder in their 
Government: He plainly faw, that their ex- 
traordinary Succeis at firft had made them too 
confident of its Duration, and from thence had 
flacken’d their Induftry —-- by which he obferv’d, 
at the fame time, the old Houfe, where there 
was fcarce any other Merit than Induftry, began 
to flourifh. And indeed they feem’d not enough 
to confider, that the Appetite of the Publick, 
like that of a fine Gentleman, could only be 
kept warm, by Variety ; that let their Merit be 
never fo high, yet the Tafte of a Town was 
not always conftant, nor infallible: That it was 
dangerous to hold their Rivals in too much Con- 
tempt; for they found, that a young induftrious 
Company were foon a Match,. for the beft Ac- 
tors, when too fecurely negligent : And negligent 
they certainly were, and fondly fancied, that had 
each of their different Schemes been follow’d, 
their Audiences would not fo fuddenly have fallen 
off, 

But alas! the Vanity of applauded Adtors, 
when they are not crowded to, as they may have 
been, makes them naturally impute the Change 
to any Caufe, rather than the true one, Satiety: 
They are mighty loth, to think a Town, once 
fo fond of them, could ever be tired; and yet, at 
one time, or other, more or lefs, thin Houfes 
have been the certain Fate of the moft profperous 
Actors, ever. fince-I remember the Stage! But 
againft this Evil, the provident Patentees had 
found 
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found out a Relief, which the new Houfe were 
not yet Mafters of, wiz. Never to pay their Peo- 
ple, when the Money did not come in; nor then 
neither, but in fuch Proportions, as fuited their 
Conveniency. I my felf was one of the many, 
who for fix a@ing Weeks together, never re- 
ceived one Day’s Pay; and for fome Years after, 
Feldom had above half our nominal Sallaries : 
But to the beft of my Memory, the Finances of 
the other Houfe, held it not above one Seafon 
more, before they were reduced to the fame Ex- 
pedient of making the like fcanty Payments. 

Such was the Diftrefs, and Fortune of both 
thefe Companies, fince their Divifion from the 
Lheatre-Royal; either working at half W ages, 
or by alternate Succeffes, intercepting the Bread 
from one another’s Mouths ; irreconcilable Ene- 
mies, yet without Hope of Relief, from a Victory 
on either Side; fometimes both Parties reduced, 
and yet each fupporting their Spirits, by feeing 
the other under the fame Calamity. 

During this State of the Stage, it was, that 
the loweft Expedient was made ufe of, to ingra- 
tiate our Company, in the Publick Favour: Our 
Mafter, who had fome time practifed the Law, 
and therefore loved a Storm, better than fair 
Weather (for it was his own Condu@ chiefly, that 
had brought the Patent into thefe Dangers) took 
nothing fo much to Heart, as that Partiality, 
wherewith he imagined the People of Quality 
had preferr’d the AGors of the other Houfe, to 
thofe of his own: ‘To ballance this Misfortune, 
he was refolv’d, at laft, to be well with their 
Domefticks, and therefore cunningly open’d the 
upper Gallery to them gratis: For before this 
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time no Footman was ever admitted, or had pre- 
fum’d to come into it, till after the fourth A& 
was ended: This additiona! Privilege (the greateft 
Plague that ever Play-houfe had to complain of) 
he conceived would not only incline them, to 
give us a good Word, in the refpective Families 
they belong’d to, but would naturally incite them, 
to come all Hands aloft, in the Crack of our 
Applaufes: And indeed it fo far fueceeded, that 
it often thunder’d from the full Gallery above, 
while our thin Pit, and Boxes below, were in 
the utmoft Serenity. This riotous Privilege, fo 
craftily given, and which from Cuftom, was at. 
laftripen’d into Right, became the moft difgrace- 
ful Nufance, that ever depreciated the ‘Theatre, 
How often have the moft polite Audiences, in 
the moft affecting Scenes of the beft Plays, been 
difturb’d and infulted, by the Noife and Clamour 
of thefe favage Spectators ? From the fame narrow 
way of thinking too, were fo many ordinary 
People, and unlick’d Cubs of Condition, ad- 
mitted behind our Scenes, for Money, and fome- 
times without it: The Plagues and Inconveni- 
encies of which Cuftom, we found fo intolerable, 
when we afterwards had the Stage in our Hands, 
that at the Hazard of our Lives, we were forced 
to get rid of them ; and our only Expedient was, 
by refufing Money from all Perfons, without 
Diftin@ion, at the Stage-Door; by this means 


‘we preferved to ourfelves the Right and Liberty 


of chufing our own Company there: And by 2 
ftri& Obfervance of this Order, we brought what 
had been before debas’d into all the Licences 
of a Lobby, into the Decencies of a Drawing- 


Room. 
About 
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About the diftrefful Time I was {peaking of, 
in the Year 1696, Wilks, who now had been 
five Years in great Efteem on the Dudlin Theatre, 
return’d to that of Drury-Lane; in which latt he 
had firft fet out, and had continued to act fome 
finall Parts, for one Winter only.. The con- 
fiderable Figure which he fo lately made upon the 
Stage in London, makes me imagine that a par- 
ticular Account of his firft commencing Aétor 
may not be unacceptable, to the Curious 3 Ifhall, 
therefore, give it them, as I had it, from his own 
Mouth. 

In King "fames’s Reign he had been fome time 
employ’d in the Secretary’s Office in Ireland (his 
native Country) and remain’d in it, till after the 
Battle of the Boyn, which completed the Re. 
volution. Upon that happy, and unexpected 
Deliverance, the People of Dublin, among the 
various Expreffions of their Joy, had a mind to 
have a Play; but the A@ors being difperfed, 
during the War, fome private Perfons agreed, 
in the beft Manner they were able, to give one, 
to the Publick, gratis, atthe Theatre. The Play, 
was Ofhello, in which Wilks a@ed the Moor 3 
and the Applaufe he receiv’d in it, warm’d him 
to fo ftrong an Inclination for the Stage, that he 
immediately preferr’d it to all his other Views j 
Life: for he quitted his Poft, and with the fir 
fair Occafion came over, totry his Fortune, in 
the (then only) Company of Ars in London. 
The Perfon, who fupply’d his Poft, in Dublin, 
he told me, raifed to himfelf, from thence, 2 
Fortune of fifty thoufand Pounds. Here you 
have a much ftronger Inftance of an extravagant 
Paffion for the Stage, than that, wnich I have 
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elfewhere fhewn in myfelf; 1 only quitted my 
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Hopes of being preferr’d to the like Poft, for it; 


but Wriks quitted his actual Poffeffion, for the 
imaginary Happinefs, which the Lite of an Actor 
prefented to him. And, though pofibly, we 
might both have better’d our Fortunes, in a more 
honourable Station, yet whether better Fortunes 
might have equally gratify’d our Vanity (the 
univerfal Paffion of Mankind) may admit of a 
Queftion. 

Upon his being formerly received into the 
Theatre-Royal (which was in the Winter after I 
had been initiated) his Station there was much 
upon the fame Clafs, with my own; our Parts 
were generally of an equal Infignificancy, not of 
confequence enough to give either a Preference : 
But Wilks being more impatient of his low Con- 
dition, than I was, (and, indeed, the Company 
was then fo well ftock’d with good Actors, that 
there was very little hope of getting forward) 
laid hold of a more expeditious way for his ad- 
vancement, and returned agen to Dublin, with 
Mr. Afbury, the Patentee of that Theatre, to 
aét in his new Company there: There went with 
him, at the fame time, Mrs. Butler, whofe Cha- 
racter I have already given, and E/tcourt, who 
had not appeared on any Stage, and was yet only 
known as:an excellent Mimick: Wilks having 
no Competitor in Dublin, was immediately pre- 


ferr’d to whatever Parts his Inclination led him, 


and his early Reputation on that Stage, as foon 
raifed, in him, an Ambition to fhew himfelf on 
a better. And Ihave heard him fay (in Raillery 
of the Vanity, which young Actors are liable to) 
that when the News of Adonfort’s Death came 

to 
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to Ireland, he from that time thoucht his Fortune 
was made, and took a Refolution to return a 
econd time to England, with the firft Opportunity ; 
but as his Engagements to the Stage, where he 
was, were too itrong to be fuddenly broke from, 
he return’d not to the Theatre-Royal, till the Year 
3696. 

Upon his firft Arrival, Powel, who was now 
in Poffeffion of all the chief Parts of Monfort, 
and the only Aétor that ftood in Wils’s way 3 in 
feeming Civility, offer’d him his choice of what- 
ever he thought fit to make his firft Appearance 
in; though, in reality, the Favour was intended 
to hurt him. But Wilks rightly judy’d it more 
modeft, to accept only of a Part of Powvel’s, and 
which Monfort had never acted, that of Palamede 
in Dryden’s Marriage A-la-mode. Here too, he had 
the Advantage of having the Ball play’d into his 
Hand, by the inimitable Mrs. Monfort, who was 
then his Adelantha in the fame Play : Whatever 
Bame Wilks had brought with him, from Ireland, 
he as yet appear’d but a very raw Aétor, to what 
he was afterwards allow’d to be: His Faults 
however, I fhall rather leave to the Judgments 
of thofe, who then may remember him, than to 
take upon me the difagreeable Office of bei 
particular upon them, farther than by faying, t 
in this Part of Palamede, he was fhort of Pow?/, 
and mifs’d a good deal of the loofe Humour of 
the Character, which the other more happily 
hit. “But however, he was young, erect, of a 
pleafing Afpect, and, in the whole, gave the 
Town, and the Stage, fufficient Hopes of him. 
TI ought to make fome Allowances too, for the 
Reftraint he muft naturally have been under, 
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from his firft Appearance upon a new Stage. Bue: 
from that he foon recovered, and grew daily 
more in Favour not only of the Town, but like- 
wife of the Patentee whom Powel, before Wilks’s 
Arrival, had treated, in almoft what manner he 
pleas’d. 

Upon this vifible Succefs of Wilks, the pre- 
tended Contempt, which Powel had held him 
in » began to four into an open Jealoufy ; -he, 

Low ipl nly faw, he was a formidable ‘Rival, 
and (vel ich more ae him) faw too, that other 

People faw it; and therefore found it high time, 
to oppofe, and be pL a to him. But 
Wrilks happening to be as jealous of his Fame, 
as the other, you may imagine fuch clafhing Can- 
didates could not be long without a Rupture: 
In fhort, a Challenge, I very well remember, 
came from Powel, when he was hot-headed ; 
but the next Morning he was cool enough, to let 
it end in favour of Wilks. Yet however the 
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Magnanimity, on either hee might fubfide, -the 
Animofity was as deep in the Heart, as ever, tho’ 


it was not afterwards "fo openly avow’d: For 
when Pe owvel four nd that intimidating would not 
carry his Point; but that Wilks, when provok’d, 
would really give Battle, he (Powe?) grew fo out 
of ani tehs se tha a he cock’d his Hat, “and in his 
Paffion walk’d off, to the Service of the Company, 
in eae A tin Fic But there, finding more 
Competitors, and that he made a worfe Figure 
among them, than in the Company he came 
from, “he ftay’d but one Winter with them, before 
he returned to his old Quarters, in Drury-Lane ; 
where, after thefe unfuccefsful Pufhes of his Am- 
bition, he at laft became a Martyr to i ae 
an 
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and quietly fubmitted to the Advantages and Su- 


periority, which (during his late Defertion) Wilks 
1 


had more eafily got over him. 

However trifling thefe Theatrical Anecdotes 
may feem, to a fenfible Reader, yet as the diffe- 
rent Conduct of thefe rival AGtors may be of ufe, 
to others of the fame Profeffion, and from thence 
may contribute to the Pleafure of the Publick; 
let that be my Excufe, for purfuing them. | 
mutt therefore let it be known, that though in 
Voice, and Ear, Nature had been more kind to 
Powel, yet he fo often loft the Value of them, 
by an unheedful Confidence ; that the conftant 
wakeful Care, and Decency, of Wilks, left the 
other far behind, in the publick Efteem, and 
Approbation. Nor was his Memory lefs tenacious 
than that of Wilés 5 but Powel put too much Truft 
in it, and idly deferr’d the Studying of his Parts, 
as School-boys do their Excercife, to the laft Day; 
which commonly brings them out proportionably 
defective. But Wilks never loft an Hour of pre- 
cious Time, and was, in all his Parts, perfect, 
to fuch an Exaétitude, that I queftion, if in forty 
Years, he ever five times chang’d or mifplac’d an 
Article, inany one of them. To be Matter of 
this uncommon Diligence, is adding, to the Gift 
of Nature, all that is in an ACtor’s Power; and 
this Duty of Studying perfect, whatever Actor is 
remifs in, he will proportionabiy find, that Nature 
may have been kind to him, in vain: for though 
Powel hadan Affurance, that cover’d this Neglect 
much better, than a Man of more Modefty might 
have done; yet with all his Intrepidity, very 
often the Diffiidence, and Concern for what he 
was to fay, made him lofe the Loox of what he 
I 4 was 
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was tobe: While, therefore, Powel prefided, his 
idle Example made this Fault fo common to 
others, that I cannot but confefs, in the general 
Infection, I had my Share of it; nor was my too 
critical Excufe for it, a good one, viz. That 
fcarce one Part, in five, that fell to my Lot, was 
worth the Labour. But to thew Refpe@ to an 
Audience, is worth the beft Actor’s Labour, and, 
his Bufinefs confider’d, he muft be a very im- 
pudent one that comes before them, with a con- 
cious Negligence of what he is about. But 
Wilks was never known to make any of thefe 
venial DiftinGtions, nor however barren his Part 
might be, could bear even the Self-Reproach of 
favouring his Memory: And J have been aftonith- 

] 


recommended to the Stage, by fome good Perfon 
of Quality. Upon fuch'Occafions, in Compaffion 
to his fruitlefs Toil, and Labour, I have fome- 
times cry’d out with Cate ——- Painful Pre-emi- 
xence! So infupportable, in my Senfe, was the 
Tafk, when the bare Praife, of not having been 
negligent, was fure to be the only Reward of 
it. But fo indefatigable was the Dilivence of 
Wilks, that he feem’d to love it, as a good Man 
does Virtue, for its own fake; of which the fol- 
lowing Inftance will give you an extraordinar 
Proof. 

In fome new Comedy, he happen’d to com- 
plain of a crabbed Speech in his Part, which, he 
faid, gave him more trouble to ftudy, than all 
the reft of it had done; upon which, he apply’d 
to the Author, either to foften, or fhorten it, 
The 
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The Author, that-he might make the Matter 
quite eafy to him, fairly cut it al out. Bur, 
when he got home, from the Rehearfal, Wilks 
thought it fuch an Indignity to his Memory that 
any thing fhould be thought too hard for it, that 
he actual ly made himfelf perfect in that Speech: 
though he knew it was never to be made ufe of. 
From this fingular A&t of Supererogation, you 
may judge, how indefatigable the Labour of his 
Memory muft have been, when his Profit, and 
Honour, were more concern’d to make ufe of it. 

But befides this indifpenfible Quality of Di- 
ligence, MWziks had the Advantage of a fober 
Character, in private Life, which Powel not 
having the leaft. Regard to, labour’d under the 
unhappy Disfavour, not to fay, Contempt, of the 
Publick, to whom his licentious Courfes were 
no Secret: Even when he did well, that natural 
Prejudice purfu’d him; neither the Heroe, nor 
the Gentleman; the young Ammon, nor the Do- 
rimant, could coneen, from the confcious Spec~ 
tator, the True Gre Powel. And this fort 
of Difefteem, or Favour, every Actor, will feel, 
and more, or lefs, have his Share of, as he bas, 
or has not, a due Regard to his private Life, and 
Reputation. Nay, even falfe Reports fhall affect 
him, and become the Caufe, or Pretence at leatt, 
of undervaluing, or sei him Auer Let 
me give a yee Inftance of it, and, at the fame 
time, a Juftification of ae a from an Impu- 
tation, that was laid upon me, many Years, before 
i quitted the Theatre, of which you will fee the 
Cc onfequence. 

After the vaft Succes of that new Species 
Dramatick Poetry, the Beggar's Opera; the 
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Year following, I was fo ftupid, as to attempé 
fomething of the fame Kind, upon a quite dif 
ferent Foundation, that of recommending Virtue 
and Innocence; which I ignorantly thought, might 
not have a lefs Pretence to F avour, than fetting 
Greatnefs, and Authority, ina contemptible, and 
the moft vulgar Vice, and Wickednefs, in an 
amiable Light. But behold how fondly I was 
miftaken ! Love in a Riddle (for fo my new- 
fangled Performance was called) was as vilely 
damn’d, and hooted at, as fo vain a Prefumption, 
in the idle Caufe of Virtue, could deferve. Yet 
this is not what I complain of; I will allow my 
Poetry, tobe as much below the other, as Tafte, 
or Criticifm, can fink it: I will grant likewife, 
that the applauded Author of the Beggar’s Opera 
{whom I knew to be an_honeft zood-natur’d 
Man, and who, when he had defcended to write 
more Itke one, in the Caufe of Virtue, had been 
as unfortunate, as others of that Clafs;) I will 
grant, I fay, that in his Beggar’s Opera, he had 
more fkilfully gratify’d the Publick Tafte, than 
all the brighteft Authors that. ever writ before 
him; and | have fometimes thought, from the 
Modefty of his Motto, Nes hec novimus ele nibil, 
that he gave them that Performance as a Satyr 
upon the Depravity of their Judgment (as Ben. 
‘Fobnfon, of old, was faid to give his Bartholomew- 
Fair in Ridicule of the vulgar afte, which 
had difliked his Sejanus) and that, by artfully 
feducing them, to be the Champions, of the 
Immoralities he himfelf detefted, he fhould be 
amply reveng’d on their former Severity, and 
Ignorance. ‘This were indeed a Triumph! which, 
even the Author of Coto, might have envy’d. 
Cato ? 
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Cato! ’tis true, fucceeded, but reach’d not, by 
full forty Days, the Progrefs, and Applaufes of 
the Beggar’s Opera. Will it, however, admit of 
a Queftion, which of the two Compofitions, a 
good Writer, would rather with to have been the 
Author of? Yet, onthe other fide, muft we not 
allow, that to have taken a whole Nation, High, 
and Low, into a general Applaufe, has fhown 
a Power in Poetry, which though often attempted 
in the fame kind, none but this one Author, could 
ever yet arrive at? By what Rule, then, are we 
to judge of our true National Tatte? But, to 
keep a little clofer to my Point. 

‘The fame Author, the next Year, had, ac- 
cording to the Laws of the Land tranfported his 
Heroe to the Ve/?-Indies, in a Second Part to 
the Beggar’s Opera; but fo it happen’d, to the 
Surprize of the Publick, this Second Part was 
forbid to come upon the Stage! Various were the 
Speculations, upon this Act of Power: Some 
thought that the Author, others that the Town, 
was hardly dealt with; a third fort, who perhaps 
had envy’d him the Succefs of his firft Part, af- 
firm’d, when it was printed, that, whatever the 
Intention might be, the Fact was in his Favours 
that he had been a greater Gainer, by Subfcriptions 
to his Copy, than he could have been. by a bare 
Theatrical Prefentation. Whether any Part of 
thefe Opinions were true, | am not concerned to 
determine, or confider. But how they affected 
me, I am going to tell you, Soon after this 
Prohibition, my Performance was to come upon 
the Stage, ata time, when many People were 
out of Humour at the late Difapoointment, and 
feem’d willing to lay hold of any Pretence of 
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making a Reprizal.. Great Umbrage was taken, 
that I was permitted, to have the whole Town to 
myfelf, by this abfolute Forbiddance of what, 
they had more mind to have been entertain’d with, 
And, fome few Days before my Bawble was 
acted, I was inform’d, that a ftrong Party would. 
be made againft it: This Report I flighted, as 
not conceiving why it fhould be true; and when. 
Iwas afterwards told, what was the pretended 
Provocation of this Party, Iflightedit, ftill more, 
as having lefs Reafon to fuppofe, any Perfons 
could believe me capable (had I had the Power) 
of giving fuch a Provocation. ‘The Report, it 
‘cems, that had run againft me, was this: That, 
to make way for the Succefs of my own Play, £ 
had privately found means, or made Intereft, that 
the Second Part of the Beggar’s Opera, might be 
fupprefied. What an involuntary Compliment 
did the Reporters of this Falfhood make me? te 
fuppofe me of Confideration enough to influence 
a great Officer of State to gratify the Spleen, or 
Envy of a Comedian, fo-far as to rob the Publick 
of an innocent Diverfion (if it were fuch) that 
none, but that cunning Comedian, might be fuf- 
fered to give itthem: ‘This is fo very grofs a 
Suppofition, that it needs only its own fenfelefs 
Face, to confound it; let that alone, then, be 
my Defenceagainftit. But againft blind Malice, 
and ftaring Inhumanity, whatever is upon the 
Stage, has no Defence! There, they knew, I 
ftood helplefs, and expos’d, to whatever they 
might pleafe to load, or afperfe me with. I had. 
not confider’d, poor Devil! that, from the Se- 
curity of a full Pit, Dunces might be Criticks, 
Cowards valiant, and ’Prentices Gentlemen 
Whether 
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Whether any fuch were concern’d in the Murder 
of my Play, Iam not certain; for I never en- 
deavour’d, to difcover any one of its Affaffins ; 
I cannot afford them a milder Name, from their 
unmanly manner of deftroying it. \ Had it been 
heard, they might have left me nothing to fay to 
them: ’T is fue! it faintly held up its wounded 
Head, a fecond Day, and would have fpoke for 
Mercy, but was not fuffer’d. Not even the Pre- 
fence of a Royal Heir apparent, could proteét it. 
But then I was reduc’d to be ferious with them 3 
their Clamour, then, became an Infolence, which 
I thought it my Duty, by the Sacrifice of any In- 
tereft of my own, to putanendto. I therefore 
quitted the Actor, For: the Author, and, {tepping 
forward to the Pit, told them, That fice I found 
they were not inclin’d, that this Play foould g go for- 
ward, I gave them my Word, that after this 
Night, it foould never be aéted again: But thats 
in the mean time, I hop'd, they would confider, in 
whofe Prefence they were, hee for that Reafim, at 
deaft, would fufpend what farther Marks of their 
Difpleafure, they son imagine I bad deferved. At 
this there was a dead Si lendal ; and, after fome 
little Paufe, a re civiliz’d Hands, fignify’d their 
Approbation. When the Play went on, I ob- 
ferv’d about a Dozen Perfons, of no extraordi- 
nary Appearance, fullenly walk’d out of the Pit. 
After which, every Scene of it, while uninter- 
rupted, met with more Applaufe, than my beft 
Hopes Kad expected. But it came too late: Peace 
to its Manes : r I had given my Word it fhould fall, 
and J kept it, by giving out another Play, for the 
next Day, though I knew the Boxes were al} lett: 
for the fame again. Such, then, was the Treat- 
ment 
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ment I met with: How much of it, the Errors of 
the Play might deferve, I refer to the Judgment 
of thofe who may have Curiofity, and idle time 
enough to read it. But if Ihad no oceafion to 
complain of the Reception it met with, from its 
quieted Audience, fure it can be no great Vanity, 
to impute its Difgraces chiefly, to that fevere Re- 
fentment, which a groundlefs Report of me had 
inflamed: Yet thofe Difgraces have left me fome~ 
thing to boaft of, an Honour preferable, even to 
the Applaufe of my Enemies: A noble Lord came 
behind the Scenes, and told me, from the Box, 
where he was in waiting, That what I faid, te 
quiet the Audience, was extremely well taken there ; 
gna that 1 had been commended for it, in a very oblige 
t : 4 

ing manner. Now, though this was the only Tu- 
mult, that I have known to have been fo effe@u- 
ally appeas’d, thefe fifty Years, by any thing that 
could be faid to an Audience, in the fame Hu- 

mour, I will not take any great Merit to myfelf 
upon it; becaufe when, like me, you will but hum- 

bly fubmit to their doing you all the Mifchief they 

can, they will, at any time, be fatisfy’d. 

I have mention’d this particular Fa@, to inforce 
what I before obferv’d, That the Private Charac- 
ter of an Actor will always, more or lefs, affect 
his Publick Performance. And if I fuffer’d fo 
much, from the bare Sufpicton of my having been 
guilty of a bafe A@tion; what thould not an AGor 
expect, that is hardy enough, to think his whole 
private Character of no confequence? I could 
offer many more, tho’ lefs fevere Inftances, of the 
fame Nature. I have feen the moft tender Senti- 
ment of Love, in Tragedy, create I aughter, in- 
ftcad of Compaftion, when it has been applicable 
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to the real Engagements of the Perfon, that ut« 
ter’d it. I have known good Parts thrown up, 
from an humble Confcioufnefs, that f{omething in 
them, might put an Audience in mind of 
what was rather wifh’d might be forgotten : Thofe 
remarkable Words of Evadne, inthe Maia’s Tra- 
gedy — A Maidenhead, Amintor, at my Years ?— 
have fometimes been a much ftronger Jeft, for 
being a true one. But thefe are Reproaches, 
which, in all Nations, the Theatre muft have 
been us’d to, unlefs we could fuppofe Actors fome- 
thing more, than Human Creatures, void of Faults, 
or Frailties. ’*Tis a Misfortune, at leaft, not li- 
mited to the Englifh Stage. I have feen the bet- 
ter-bred Audience, in Paris, made merry, even 
with a modeft Expreffion, when it has come from 
the Mouth of an Adtrefs, whofe private Charac- 
ter it feem’d not to belong to. The Apprehen- 
fion of thefe kind of Fleers, from the Witlings 
of a Pit, has been carry’d fo far, in our own 
Country, that a late valuable Actrefs (who was 
confcious her Beauty was not her greateft Merit) 
defired the Warmth of fome Lines might be 
abated, when they have made her too remark- 
ably handfome : But in this Difcretion fhe was 
alone, few others were afraid of undeferving the 
fineft things, that could be faid, tothem. But 
to confider this Matter ferioufly, I cannot but 
think, at a Play, a fenfible Author would con- 
tribute all he could, to his being well deceiv’d, 
and not fuffer his Imagination, fo far to wander, 
from the well-aéted Character before him, as to 
gratify a frivolous Spleen, by Mocks, or perfonal 
Sneers, on the Performer, at the Expence of his 
hetter 
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better Entertainment. But I muft now take up 
Wilks and Powel, again, where I left them. 
Though the Contention for Superiority, between 
them, feem’d about this time, to end in favour of 
the former, yet the Diftrefs of the Patentee (in 
having his Servant his Matter, as Powel had late~ 
ly been) was not much reliev’d by the Victory ; 
he had only chang’d the Man, but not the Ma- 
lady: For Wilks, by being in Poflefiion of fo many 
good Parts, fell into the common Error of mot 
Actors, that of over-rating their Merit, or never 
thinking it is fo thoroughly confider’d, as it ought 
to be; which generally makes them proportion-~ 
ably troublefome to the Mafter ; who, they might 
confider, only pays them, to profit by them. The 
Patentee therefore, found it as difficult to fatisfy 
the continual Demands of Wilks, as it was dan- 
ferous to refufe them ; very few were made, that 
were not granted, and as: few were granted, as 
were not grude’d him : Not but our good Matter; 
was as fly a Tyrant, as ever was at the Head of 
a Theatre; for he gave the Actors more Liberty, 
and fewer Days Pay, than any of his Predeceffors = 
He would laugh with them over a Bottle, and 
bite them, in their Bargains: He kept them poor, 
that they might not be able to rebel ; and fome- 
times merry, that they might not think of it: Al 
their Articles of Agreement had a Claufe in them, 
that he was fure to creep out at, viz. Their re- 
fpective Sallaries, were to be paid, in fach manner, 
and proportion, as others of the fame Company 
were paid; which in effect, made them all, when 
he pleas’d, but limited Sharers of Lofs, and him- 
delf fole Proprietor of Profits; and. this Lofs, or 
Profit, 
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Profit, they only had fuch verbal Accounts of, as 
he thought proper to give them. Tis true, he 
would fometimes advance them Money (but not 
more, than he knew at moft could be due to 
them) upon their Bonds; upon which, whenever 
they were mutinous, he would threaten to fue 
them. ‘This was the Net we danc’d in for feveral 
Years: But no wonder we were Dupes, while 
our Mafter was a Lawyer. ‘This Grievance, 
however, Wilks was refolv’d for himfelf, at leaft, 
to remedy at any rate; and grew daily more in= 
tractable, for every Day | his Redrefs was delay’ d. 
Here our Mafter found himfelf under a Diff iculty, 
he knew not well how to get out of: For as he 
was a clofe fubtle Man, he feldom made ufe of a 
Confident, in his Sclisirie es of Government: But 
here the old Expedient of Delay, would ftand 
him in no longer ftead; Wilks mutt inftantly be 
comply’d with, or Piaelies me again into Power! 
In a word, he was pufh’d fo home, that he was 
educ’d even to take my Opinion into his Affift- 
ance: For he knew I was a Rival to neither of 
them ; perhaps too, he had fancy’d, that from the 
Sascet fs of my firft cays I miot bt know as much 
of the Stage, and what made an Actor valuable, 
as either of them: He faw too, that tho’ they had 
each of them five good Parts to my one; yet the 
Applaufe which in my few, I had met with, was 
given me by better Judges, tba as yet, had ap- 
prov'd of the beft they had done. T hey generally 
meafured the Goodnefs of a Part, by the Quant ity, 
or Length of it: I thought none bad for being 
fhort, that were clofely natural ; nor any the bet- 
ter, for being long, without that valuable Qua- 
lity. But, in this, I doubt, as to their Intereft, 
they 
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they judo’d better, than myfelf; for I have gene- 
rally obferv’d, that thofe, who doa great deal not 
Ul, have been preferr’d to thofe, who do but little, 
though never fo mafterly. And therefore I allow, 
that while there were fo few good Parts, and as 
few good Judges of them, it ought to have been 
no Wonder to me, that, as an AGtor, I was lefs 
valued, by the Mafter, or the common People, 
than either of them: All the Advantage I had of 
them, was, that by not being troublefome, I had 
more of our Mafter’s perfonal Inclination, than 
any Actor of the Male Sex; and fo much of it, 
that I was almoft the only one, whom at that 
time, he us’d to take into his Parties of Pleafure ; 
very often tete @ tete, and fometimes, in a Partie 
guarree. Thefe then were the Qualifications, 
however good, or bad, to which may be imputed 
pur Mafter’s having made choice of me, to aftitt 
him, in the Difficulty, under which he now la- 
bour’d. He was himfelf fometimes inclin’d to fet 
up Powel again as a Check upon the over-bearing 
‘Temper of Wilks: Tho’ to fay truth, he lik’d 
neither of them; but was ftill under a Neceffity, 
that one of them fhould prefide; tho’ he fearce 
knew which of the two Evils to chufe. This 
Queftion, when I happen’d to be alone with him, 
was often debated in our Evening Converfation ; 
nor indeed, did I find it an eafy matter to know 
which Party I ought to recommend to his Elec- 


tion. I knew they were neither of them Well- 


withers to me, as in common they were Enemies 
to moft Actors, in proportion to the Merit, that 
feem’d to be rifing, in them. But as I had the 
Profperity of the Stage more at Heart, than any 


other Confideration, I could not be long undeter- 
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mined, in my Opinian, and therefore gave it to 
our Matter, at once, in Favour of Wilks. I, with 
all the Force I could mufter, infifted, *¢ That if 
<° Powel were preferr’d, the ill Example of his 
Negligence, and abandon’d Charaéter (what- 
ever his Merit on the Stage might be) would 
reduce our Company to Contempt, and Beg- 
gary; obferving at the fame time, in how much 
better Order our Affairs went forward, fince 
Wilks came among us, of which I recounted 
feveral Inftances, that are not fo neceflary to 
tire my Reader with. All this, tho’ he allow’d 
to be true; yet Powel, he faid, was a better 
A@or than Wilks, when he minded his Bufinefs 
(that is to fay, when he was, what he feldom 
was, fober). But Powel, it feems, had a full 
greater Merit to him, which was, (as he ob- 
ferv’d) that when Aftairs were in his Hands, 
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he had kept the Actors quiet, without one Day’s 
Pay, for fix Weeks together, and it was not 
every body could do that; for you fee, faid he, 
“¢ Witks will never be eafy, unlefs I give him his 
<* whole Pay, when others have it not, and what 
<¢ an Injuftice would that be to the reft, if I were 
to comply with him? How do I know, but 
“¢ then they may be all, ina Mutiny, and may- 
<< hap (that was this Expreffion) with Powel at 
“© the Head of ’em?” By this Specimen of our 
Debate, it may be judo’d, under how particular, 
and merry a Government, the Theatre then la- 
beur’d. To conclude, this Matter ended in a 
Refolution, to fign a new Agreement, with Wilks, 
which entitled him, to his full Pay of four Pounds 
a Week, without any conditional Deductions. 
How far foever my Advice might have contributed 
to 
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to our Mafter’s fettling his Affairs upon this Foot, 
I never durft make the leaft Merit of it to Wilks, 
well knowing that his great Heart would have 
taken it as a mortal Affront, had I (tho’ never fo 
diftantly) hinted, that his Demands had needed 
any Afiiftance, but the Juftice of them. From 
this time, then, Wilks, became firft Minifter, or 
Buftle-mafter- general of the Company. He, now, 
feem’d to take new Delight, in keeping the Aétors 
clofe to their Bufinefs; and got every Play reviv’d 
with Care, in which he had ated the chief Part, 
in Dublin: ’Tis true, this might be done with a 
particular View of fetting of himfelf to Advan- 
tage; but if, at the fame time, it ferved the Com- 
pany, he ought not to want our Commendation : 
Now tho’ my own Conduét, neither had the Ap- 
pearance of his Merit, nor the Reward that fol- 
low’d his Induftry ; I cannot help obferving, that 
it fhew’d me,’to the bet of my Power, a more 
cordial Commonwealth’s Man: His firft Views, 
in ferving himfelf, made his Service to the whole 
but an incidental Merit ; whereas, by my profe- 
cuting the Means, to make him eafy, tn his Pay, 
unknown to him, or without afking any Favour 
for myfelf, at the fame time, I gave 42 more un- 
queftionable Proof of my preferring the Publick, 
to my Private Intereft: From the fame Principle I 
never murmur’d at whatever little Parts fell to my 
Share, and though I knew it would not recom- 
mend me to the Favour of the common People, I 
ften fubmitted to play wicked CharaGters, rather 
than they fhould be worfe done by weaker A@ors 
than myielf: But perhaps, in all this Patience un- 
der my Situation, I fupported my Spirits, by a con- 
fcious Vanity; For I fancied I had more nape to 
Yaus 
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value myfelf, upon being fometimes the Confident, 
and Companion of eur Matter, than Wilks had, 
in all the more publick Favours he had extorted 
from him. I imagined too, there was fometimes 
as much Skill to be fhewn, in a fhort Part, as in 
the moft voluminous, which he generally made 
choice of ; that even the coxcombly Follies of a 
Sir Zohn Daw, might as well diftinguifh the Ca- 
pacity of an Actor, as all the dry Enterprizes, and 
bufy Conduct of a Truewit. Wor could I have 
any Reafon to repine at the Superiority he enjoy’d, 
when I confider’d at how dear a Rate it was pur- 
chafed, at the continual Expence of a reftlefs Jea- 
loufy, and fretful Impatience.—Thefe were the 
Paffions, that, in the height cf his Succefles, kept 
him lean, to his laft Hour, while what I wanted 
in Rank, or Glory, was amply made up to me, in 
Eafe and Chearfulnefs. But let not this Obferva- 
tion either leflen his Merit, or lift up my own; 
fince our different Tempers were not, inour Choice, 
but equally natural, to both of us. “To be ems 
ploy’d on the Stage was the Delight of his Life; 
to be juftly excufed from it, was the Joy of mine: 
I lovw’d Eafe, and he Pre-eminence: In that, he 
might be more commendable. ‘Tho’ he often 
difturb’d me, he feldom could do it, without more 
difordering himfelf: In our Difputes, his Warmth 
could lefs bear Truth, than I could fupport mani- 
feft Injuries: He would hazard our Undoing, to 
’ gratify his Paffions, tho’ otherwife an honeft Man ; 
and I rather chofe to give up my Reafon, or not 
fee my Wrong, than ruin our Community by an 
equal Rafhnefs. By this oppofite Conduct, our 
Accounts at the End of our Labours, ftood thus: 
While he lived, he was the elder Man, mise ae 

ied, 
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died, he was not fo old as] am: He never left 
the Stage, till he left the World; I never fo wel] 
enjoy'd the World, as when I left the Stage: He 
died in Pofleffion of his Wifhes; and I, by hay- 
ing had a lefs cholerick Ambition, am ftill tafting 
mine, in Health, and Liberty. But, as he in a 
great meafure wore out the Organs of Life, in his 
inceflant Labours, to gratify the Publick, the 
Many whom he gave Pleafure to, will always 
owe his Memory a favourable Report. Some 
Facts, that will vouch for the Truth of this Ac- 
count, will be found in the Sequel of thefe Me- 
moirs. If I have fpoke with more Freedom of 
his quondam Competitor Powel, let my good In- 
tentions to future Actors, in fhewing what will fo 
much concern them to avoid, be my Excufe for 
it: For though Powel had from Nature, much 
more than Wilks; in Voice, and Ear, in Elocu- 
tion, in ‘Tragedy, and Humour in Comedy, 
greatly the Advantage of him; yet, as I have ob» 
ferv’d, from the Negleét, and Abufe of thofe va- 
luable Gifts, he fuffer’d Wilks to be of thrice the 
Service to our Society. Let me give another In- 
ftance of the Reward, and Favour which in a 
Theatre, Diligence, and Sobriety feldom fail of : 
Mills the elder grew into the Friendfhip of ilks, 
with not a great deal more, than thofe ufeful 
Qualities to recommend him: He was an honeft, 
quiet, careful Man, of as few Faults, as Excel- 
lencies, and Wz/ks rather chofe him for his fecond, 
in many Plays, than an Aétor of perhaps greater 
Skill, that was not fo laborioufly diligent. And 
from this conftant Affiduity, AGUs with making 
to himfelf a Friend in Wilks, was advanced to a 
larger Sallary, than any Man-Actor had enjoy’d, 
during 
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during my time, on the Stage. I have yet to offer 
a more happy Recommendation of Temperance 
which a late celebrated Actor was warn’d into by 
the mif-conduct of Powe/. About the Year, that 
Wilks returned from Dublin, Booth, who had 
commenced Actor, upon that Theatre, came over 
to the Company, in Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields : He was 
then but an Under-graduate of the Bufkin, and 
as he told me himfelf, had been for fome time too 
frank a Lover of the Bottle ; but having had the 
Happinefs to obferve into what Contempt, and 
Diftrefles Powel had plung’d himfelf by the fame 
Vice, he was fo ftruck with the Terror of his 
Example, that he fix’d a Refolution (which from 
that time, to the End of his Days, he ftri@lly ob- 
ferv’d) of utterly reforming it; an uncommon 
AC of Philofophy in a young Man! of which in 
his Fame, and Fortune, he afterwards enjoy’d the 
Reward and Benefit. Thefe Obfervations I have 
not merely thrown together as a Moralift, but to 
prove, that the brifkeft loofe Liver, or intempe- 
rate Man (though Morality were out of the Quef- 
tion) can never arrive at the neceflary Excellen- 
cies of a good, or ufeful Aftor, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Lhe Patentee of Drury-Lane wifer than his Aftors. 
His particular Management. The Author conti- 
nues to write Plays. Why. The bef? dramatick 
Poets cenfured, by J. Collier, in his Short View 
of the Stage. It has a good Effect. The Mafter - 
of the Revels, from that time, cautious, in bis 
Lcenfing new Plays. A Complaint againft him. 
His Authority founded upon Cuftom only. The late 
Law for fixing that Authority, ina proper Per= 
fon, confidered. 7 


HOUGH the Mafter of our Theatre had 

no Conception himfelf of Theatrical Me- 

rit, either in Authors, or AGors; yet his Judg- 
ment was govern’d by a faving Rule, in both ; 
He look’d into his Receipts for the Value of a 
Play, and from common Fame he jude’d of his 
Actors. But by whatever Rule he was govern’d, 
while he had prudently referv’d to himfelf a Power 
of not paying them more than their Merit could 
get, he could not be much deceived by their be- 
ing over, or under-valued. In a word, he had, 
with great Skill inverted the Conftitution of the 
Stage, and quite changed the Channel of Profits, 
arifing from it; formerly, (when there was but 
ene Cempany) the Proprietors punctually paid 
the Actors their appointed Sallaries, and took to 
themfelves only the clear Profits: But our wifer 
Proprietor, took firft out of every Day’s Receipts 
two Shillings in the Pound to himfelf; and left 
their 
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their Sallaries, to be paid, only, as the lefs, or 
greater Deficiencies of a€ting (according to his 
own Accounts} would permit. What feem’d moft 
extraordinary in thefe Meafures, was, that at the 
fame time, he had perfuaded us to be contented 
with our Condition, upon his affuring us, that as 
faft as Money would come in, we fhould all be 
paid our Arrears: And that we might not have it 
always in our Power to fay he had never intended 
to keep his Word ; I remember in a few Years, 
after this time, he once paid ‘us nine Days, in one 
Week: This happen’d, when the Funeral, ot 
Grief a@ la Mode was-firft ated, with more than 
expected Succefs. Whether this well-tim’d Boun- 
ty was only allow’d us, to fave Appearances, I 
will not fay: But if that was his real Motive for 
it, it was too coftly a Frolick to be repeated, and 
was, at leaft the only Grimace of its kind he vouch 
fafed us; we never having received one Day more 
of thofe Arrears, in above fifteen Years Service. 

While the Actors were in this Condition, I 
think I may very well be excufed, in my prefuming 
to write Plays: which I was forced to do, for the 
Support of my encreafing Family, my precarious 

ncome, as an Actor, being then too {canty, to 
fupply it, with even the Neceflaries of Life. 

It may be obfervable too, that my Mufe, and 
my Spoufe were equally prolifick ; ‘that the one 
was feldom the Mother of a Child, but in the 
fame Year the other made me the Father of a 
Play: I think we had a Dozen of each Sort be- 
tween us; of both which kinds, fome died in their 


Infancy, and near an equal Number of each were 


alive, when I quitted the Theatre.—But it is na 
Wonder, when a Mufe is only cail’d upon, by 
Wor. T. K Family 
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Family Duty, fhe fhould not alr ays rejoice, in 
the Fruit of her Labour: To t his Neceffity of 
writing then, I attribute the Def ects of my fecond 
Play, wh ao coming out too haftily, the Year af- 
ter my firft, turn 7a teas ry. little Account. But 
having got as much, by my firft, as I ought to 
have expected, from the Succefs of them bot hy 
I had no great Reafon to complain: Not but, I 
confefs fo bad was my fecond, that I do not chufe 
to tell you the Name of it; ‘and that it might be 
peaceably forgotten, I nade not given it a Place, 
in the two Volumes of thofe I publif ned in ae arto 
in the Year 1721. And whenever I took, upon 
me, to make fome dormant Play of an ae Au- 
thor, to the beft of my Judgment, fitter for the 
Stage, it was honeftly, not to be idle, that fet 
ne “to work ; as a good Houfewife will mend old 
ASH when fhe has not better Employment : 
when I was more warmly engag’d by a Sub- 
ject entirely new, I only thought it a good Sub- 
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ject, when it feem’d worthy of an abler Pen, 


than my own, and might prove as ufeful to the 
Hearer, as profitable to ‘myfe If: Therefore, what- 
ever any of my Productions, might want of Skill, 
Learning, Wit, or Humour, or however unqua- 
lify’d I might be to inftru€& others, who fo ill- 
govern’d myfelf: Yet fuch Plays (entirely my 
own) were not wanting, at lealh; in what. our 
moft admired Writers facie d.to negle&t, and with- 
out which, I cannot allow the moft taking Play, 
to be intrinfically good, or to bea Work, upon 

which a Man of Senfe and Probi ity fhould value 
hi mfelf: I mean when they do not, as well pro- 
deffe, as deleétare, give Profit with Deligh ht! The 
Utile Dulci was, of old, equally the Point ; and 
has 
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has always been my Aim, however wide of the 
Mark, I may have ‘fhot my Arrow. It has often 
given me Amazement, that our. beft Authors. of 
that time, could think ‘the Wit, and Spirit of their 
Scenes, could be an Excufe for mak cing che Loofe. 
nefs of them publick. The many Inftances of 
their Talents fo abufed, are too glaring, to need 
a clofer Comment, abid are fometimes too grofs to 
be recited. If then to have avoided t this Imputa- 
tion, or rather to have had the Intere{ it, and “> 
nour of Virtue al ways in gee can give Merit te 
a Play; I am Hep eel tis that my Reader fhould 
think eh Merit, the All, that mine have to 
boaft of. —L Tete of mere Wit, and P 
preheen at thefe grave Laws, that would I; 
live ely Genius: But every fei ifible honeft Ma 
confcious of their Truth, and Ufe, wil give thefe 
Ralliers Smile for Smile, and fhew a due Contempt 
for their Merriment. 
But while our Authors took thefe ext traordinary 
Liberties with their Wit, I remember the Ladies 
were then obferv’d, to be decently afraid e ven 
1 ¢ 
the 
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of an Mahutté to Bie Wigdalipe2-O 1 if their 
parodia be were too ftrong, for their Pationtns they 
took Care, at leaft, to fave Appearances, and 
rarely came upon the firft Days of A&ting but in 
Matks, (then daily worn, and admitted in the 

Pit, .the fide Boxes, and Gallery) whic hdGuftor 
h 


however, had fo many ill Confe quences attend ne 


it, thati it has been abolifh’d thefe many Years 
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Thefe Tminigal; lities of the Stage, hac 
avow’'d Indulgence | been creeping into it ever fince 
King Charies his Ti ime; nothing that was loofé 
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could then be too low for it: The London Cuckolds, 
the moft rank Play that ever fucceeded, was then 
in the higheft Court-Favour: In this almoft ge- 
neral Corruption, Dryden, whofe Plays were more 
fam’d for their Wit, than their Chaftity, led the 
way, which he fairly confefles, and endeavours to 
excufe, in his Epilogue to the Pilgrim, reviv’d in 
1700 for his Benefit, in his declining Age, and 
Fortune. —The following Lines of it will make 
good my Obfervation. » 


Perhaps the Parfon ftretch'd a Point too far, 
When, with our Theatres, he wag’d a War. 
He tells you, that this very moral Age 

Receiv’d the firft Infection from the Stage. 

But fure, a banife'd Court, with Lewdne/s fraught, 
The Seeds of open Vice returning brought. 

Thus lodg’d (as Vice by great Example thrives) 
It firft debauch'd the Daughters, and the Wives. 
London, a fruitful Soil, yet never bore 

So plentiful a Crop of Horns before. 

The Poets, who muft live by Courts or ftarvey 
Were proud, fo good a Government to ferve. 
And mixing with Buffoons, and Pimps profane, 
Tainted the Stage, for fome {mall [nip of Gain. 
For they, like Harlots under Bawds profef, 
Took all th? ungodly Pains, and got the lea/t. 
Thus did the thriving Malady prevail, 

The Court, its Head, the Poets but the Tail. 
The Sin was of our native Growth, tis true, 
The Scandal of the Sin was wholly new. 

Miffes there were, but modeftly conceal’d ; 
White-hall the naked Venus firft reveal d. 
Where fianding as at Cyprus, in her Shrene, 
The Strumpet was ador’d with Rites divine, &c. 
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This Epilogue, and the Prologue, to the fame 
Play, written by Dryden, I {poke myfelf, which 
not being ulually done by the fame Perfon, I have 
a mind, while I think of it, to let you know on 
what Occafion they both fell to my Share, and 
how other Actors were affected by it. 

Sir ‘Fohn Vanbrugh, who had given fome light 
touches of his Pen to the Pilgrim, to affift the 
Beneft of Dryden, had the Difpofal of the Parts, 
and I being then, as an Actor, in fome Favour 
with him, he read the Play firft, with me alone, 
and was pleafed to offer me my Choice of what I 
might like beft for myfelf, init. But as the chief 
Characters were not (according to my Tafte) the 
mott fhining, it was no great Self-denial in me, 
that I defir'd, he would firft take care of thofe, 
who were more difficult to be pleafed; I therefore 
only chofe, for myfelf, two fhort incidental Parts, 
that of the ftuttering Cook, and the mad Englifh- 
man. In which homely Charaéers, I faw mote 
Matter for Delight, than thofe that might have a 
better Pretence to the Amiable: And when the 
Play came to be acted, I was not deceiv’d, in my 
Choice. Sir Yobn, upon my being contented 
with fo little a Share in the Entertainment, gave 
me the Epilogue to make up my Mefs; which be- 
ing written fo much above the Strain of common 
Authors, I confefs, I was not a little pleafed with, 
And Dryden, upon his hearing me repeat it, to 
him, made me a farther Compliment of trufting 
me with the Prologue. This fo particular Diftinc- 
tion was looked upon, by the Actors, as fome- 
thing too extraordinary. But no one was fo im- 
patiently ruffled at it, as Wilks, who feldom chofe 
foft Words, when he {poke of any thine he did 
1S. not 
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not like. The moft gentle thing he faid of it 
was, that he did not underftand fuch Treatment ; 
that for his part he look’d upon it, as an Affront 
to all the reft of the Company ; that there fhou’d 
be but one out of the Whole jude’d fit to fpeak 
either a Prologue, or an Epilogue! To quiet him, 
I offer’d to decline either in his Favour, or both, 
if it were equally eafy to the Author: But he was 
too much concern’d, to accept of an Offer, that 
had been made to another in preference to himéfelf; 
and which he feem’d to think his bef way of re- 
fenting, was to contemn. But from that time, 
however, he was refolv’d, to the beft of his Power, 
never to let the firft Offer of a Prologue efcape 
him: Which little Ambition fometimes made him 
pay too dear, for his Succefs: The Flatnefs of the 
many miferable Prologues, that by this means fe] 
to his Lot, feem’d wofully unequal, to the few 
good ones he might have Reafon to triumph in. 

i have given you this Fa@, only as a Sample of 


thofe frequent Rubs, and Impediments I met with, 


when any Step was made to my being diftinguifh’d 
as an Actor; and from this Incident too, you may 
partly fee what occafion’d fo many Prologues, after 
the Death of Betterton, to fall into the Hands of 
one Speaker: But it is not every Succeflor, to a 
vacant Poft, that brings into it, the ‘Talents, 
equal to thofe of a Predeceflor. Too fpeak a good 
Prologue well is, in my Opinion, one of the 
hardeft Parts, and {trongeft Proofs of found Elo- 
cution, of which, I confefs, I never thought, that 
any of the feveral who attempted it fhew’d them- 
felves, by far, equal Mafters to Betterton. Bet- 
terton, in the Delivery of a good Prologue, had a 
natural Gravity, that gave Strength to good Senfe ; 
a Cem- 
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a temper’d Spirit, that gave Life to Wit; anc 
dry Referve in his Smile, that threw Ridicule st 
its brighteft Colours. Of thefe Qualities, in the 
peaking of a Prologue, Booth on Hy had the firft, 
but attain’d not to the other two: Wis had Spi- 

rit, but gave too loofe a Rein to re and it was a: 
dom he could fpeak a grave ind weighty Ver 

harmonioufly : His Accents were fre quel ntly too 
fharp, and violent, which fometimes occafion’d 
his eagerly cutting core half the Sound of Syllables 
that ought to have been gently 


rie 


Melody of Metre: In Verfes 

would fometimes anh the Mimickry farther than 
the Hint would pe en toa trifling Light, as 
if himfelf were ple wed to fee it fo glittering. In 


the Truth of this @itticitin: Th iave been confirm d 
by thofe, whole Judgment, I dare more confi- 
dently rely on, than my own: Wilks had man 

Excellencies, but if we leave Prolo ogue-Spea king: 


h 


out of the Nimber he will {till have enough to 


have made him a valuable Actor. And I only - 


make this Exception, from them, to caution others 
from imitating, what, in his time, they might 
have too implicitly admired.— But I have a W ord 
or two more to fay concerning the Immoralities of 
the Stage. Our Theatrical Writers were not 
only accus’d of [| mmorality, but Prophanenefs ; 
many flagrant Inftances of which, were collected 
and publifhed | by a ey ye Clereyman, bg emy 
Collier, in his View of the Stage, &c. about the 
Year 1697. However juft his Charge again{t the 
Authors, that then wrote for it, might be; I caa- 
not but think his Sentence againft the § Stage itielt 
is unequal; Reformation he thinks too mild a 
Treatment for it, and is therefore for laying his 
K 4 Ax 
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Ax to the Root of it: If this were to be a Rule 
of Judgment, for Offences of the fame Nature, 
what might become of the Pulpit, where many a 
feditious, and corrupted ‘Teacher has been known, 
to cover the moft pernicious Do@trine, with the 
Mafque of Religion? This puts ime in mind of 
what the noted ‘fo. Hains, the Comedian, a Fel- 
low of a wicked Wit, faid upon this Occafion ; 
who being afk’d what could tranfport Mr. Collier 
into fo blind a Zeal for a general Suppreffion of 
the Stage, when only fome particular Authors had 
abus’d it? Whereas the Stage, he could not but 
know, was generally allow’d, when rightly con- 
ducted, to be a delightful Method of mending our 
Morals? “ For that Reafon, reply’d Hains: Col- 
“* her is by Profeffion a Moral-mender himfelf, 
“ and two of a Trade, you know, can never 
vo ARTES 
The Authors of the Old Batchelor, and of the 
Relapfe, were thofe, whom Collier moft labour’d 
to convict of Immorality ; to which they feverally 
publifh’d their Reply; the firft feem’d too much 
hu t, to be able to defend himfelf, and the other 
felt him fo ttle, that his Wit only laugh’d at 
his Lafhes. 

My firft Play of the Fool in Fajbion, too, being 

then in a Courfe of Succefs ; perhaps, for that 
Reafon, only, this fevere Author thought himfelf 


° 


oblig’d to attack it; in which, I hope, he has 


fhewn more Zeal than Juftice, his greateft Charge 


againft it is, that it fometimes ufes the Word 
Faith! as an Oath, in the Dialogue: But if Faitd 
may as well fignify our given Word, or Credit, 
as our religious Belief, why might not his Charity 
have taken it, in the lefs criminal Senfe? Never- 
thelefs, 
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thelefs, Mr. Colier’s Book, was upon the whole 
thought fo laudable a Work, that King William, 
foon after it was publifh’d, granted him a Nolo 
Profequi, when he ftood anfwerable to the Law, 
for his having abfolved two Criminals, juft before 
they were executed, for High Treafon. And it 
muft be farther granted, that his calling our Dra- 
matick Writers to this {tri Account, had a very 
wholefome Effe@t, upon thofe, who writ after this 
time. ‘They were now a great deal more upon 
their guard; Indecencies were no longer writ 5 
and by degrees the fair Sex came again to fill the 
Boxes on the firft Day of a new Comedy, with- 
out Fear or Cenfure. But the Matter of the Re- 
vels, who then, licens’d all Plays for the Stage, 
aifitted this Reformation, with a more zealous 
Severity than ever. He would ftrike out whole 
Scenes of a vicious, or immoral Charaéter, tho” 
it were vifibly fhewn to be reform’d, or punith’d ; 
a fevere Inftance of this kind falling upon myfelf, 
may be an Excufe for my relating it: When Ri- 
chard the Third (as 1 alter’d it from Shakefpear) 
came from his Hands, to the Stage, he expung’d 
the whole firft AG, without fparing a Line of it. 
This extraordinary Stroke of a Sic volo occafion’d 
my applying to him, for the fmall Indulgence of 
@ Speech or two; that the other four Acts might 
limp on, with a little lefs Abfurdity! No! he had 
not leifure to confider what might be feparately in- 
offenfive. He had an Objection to the whole A&, 
and the Reafon he gave for it was, that the Di- 
{trefies of King Henry the Sixth, who is kill’d by 
Richard in the fir! AQ, would put weak People 
too much in mind of King Fames then living in 
France; a notable Proof of his Zeal for the Go- 
K 5 vernment ! 
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I confefs, I did not 
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vernment! ‘Thofe who have read either the Play, 
or the Hiftory, I dare fay, will think he ftrain’d 
hard for the Parallel. In a Word, we were fore’d, 
for fome few Y om to let the PI lay take its Fate ; 
h onli s divided into five; by the Lofs 
of fo hon Gdierabies a Limb; may one ‘not modeftly 
fuppofe, it was robb’d of at leaft a fifth Part of 
hat Favour, it afterwards met with? For tho’ this 
‘At was at ra recowered, and made the Play 
il the Relief came too late to re- 


whole again, y 
pay me for the Pan s I had taken in it: Nor did 
f ever hear that this zealous Severity of the Mafter 


& 

L 
of the Revels was afterwards thought juftifiabl ro 
nu a my good Fortune in Procefs of time, gave me 
an Opportunity to talk with my Oppreffor in my. 


he Patent granted by hi s Majefty King George 
the Firft, to Sir R Richard 8 teele and his Affions, of 
which I was one, made us fole Judges of what 


— 


tlays Sapient be be proper for the Stage, Stout fub- 
- them to the Approbation, or Licence of 
ner particular Perfon, Notwithftanding 
which, the Mafter of the Revels demanded. his 
Fee of Forty Shillings, upon our acting a new: 
neat tho’ we had fpared him the Trouble of pe- 
pufing it. This ide ion’d my being deputed to 
him, to enquire into the Right of his Demand, 
and to make an amicable End of our Dilute. 

iflike the Office ; and told 


d 

him, according to my Dees That I came 
our oO 
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not to defend,’ even ou n Right, in prejudice 
to his; that if our I see h ad ina dvertent! ly fu- 
perfeded the Grant of any former Power, or Wat- 
rant, whereon he might ground his Preseafiots, 
we would not infift upon our Broad Seal, but 
would 
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woula readily anfwer his Demands upon fight of 
fuch his ‘Warrant, any thing in our Patent to the 
7 notwithita inding. This I had reafon to 
think He could not do; and, when I found he 
made no res Reply to my Queft tion, I repeated 
it with greater ee? and Offers of Compli- 
ance, till ie fas forc’d in the-end to acaenade 
with telling him, That as his Pretenfions were 
not b&ck’d with an y vifible Inftrument of Right, 
and as his itrongeft Plea was Cuftom, we could 
not fo far extend our Complaifance, as to conti- 
nue his Fees upon fo flender a Claim to them : 
And from that time, neither our Plays, or his 
Pees, gave either of us any farther trouble. In 
this Negotiatic on, I am the bolder to think Ait 
as on our Side, becaufe the Law lately pafs’d 

by yaa the Powe: of Licenfing Plays, We. is 
given to a proper Perfon, is a ftrong Prefumption, 
that no Law had ever given that Power to any 
fuch Perfon before. 

My having mentioned this Law, which fo im- 
Uaicely affeéte d the Stage, inclines me to throw 
out a few Obfervations upon it: But I muft firft 
Jead you gradually thro’ the Facts, and natura al 
Caufes, that made fuch a Law neceffary. 

Although it had been taken for granted, from 
‘Time immemorial, that no Company of @ome 
Hine could act Plays, &e. without the Royal 
Licence, or Proteétion of fome legal Authority ; 


a ‘Theatre was, notwithftanding, erected in Good- 
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man’ s- Fields, about feven’Y ears ago, where Plays, 
without any fuch Licence, were acted for fome 
time unmolefted, and with Impunity. After a 
Year or two, this Playhoufe was thought a Nu- 
fance too near the City: Upon which the Lord- 
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Mayor, and Aldermen, petition’d the Crown to 
fupprefs it: What Steps were taken, in favour of 
that Petition, I know not, but common Fame 
feem’d to allow from what had, or had not been 
done in it, that acting Plays in the faid Theatre 
was not evidently unlawful. However, this Quef- 
tion of Acting without a Licence, a little time 
after, came to a nearer Decifion in W eftminfter - 
Hall; the Occafion of bringing it thither was this - 
It happened that the Purchafers of the Patent, ta 
whom Mr, Booth and Myfelf had fold our Shares, 
were at variance with the Comedians, that were 
then left to their Government, and the Variance 
ended, in the chief of thofe Comedians deferting, 
and fetting up for themfelves in the little Houfe in 
the Hay-Market, in 1733, by which Defertion 
the Patentees were very much diftrefled, and con- 
fiderable Lofers. Their Affairs being in this def- 
perate Condition, they were advis’d, to put the 
At of the Twelfth of Queen Anne, againit Va- 
gabonds, in force, againft thefe Deferters, then 
acting in the Hay-Market without Licence. Ac- 
cordingly, one of their chief Performers was taken 
from the Stage, by a Juftice of Peace his War- 
rant, and committed to Bridewell, as one within 
the Penalty of the faid A@. When the Legality 
of this Commitment was difputed in WeAminffer- 
fall, by all I could obferve, from the learned 
Pleadings on both Sides (for I had the Curiofity 
to hear them) it did not appear to me, that the 
Comedian, fo committed, was within the De- 
fcription of the faid Act, he being a Houfekeeper, 
and having a Vote for the We/fmin/fer Members 
of Parliament. He was difcharged accordingly, 
and conducted through the Hall, with the Con- 
gratulations 
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gratulations of the Crowds that attended, and 
with’d well to his Caufe. 

The Iffue of this Trial threw me, at that time, 
into a very odd Reflexion, wiz. That if acting 
Plays, without Licence, did not make the Per- 
formers Vagabonds, unlefs they wandered from 
their Habitations fo to do, how particular was the 
Cafe of Us three late Managing Actors, at the 
Theatre-Royal, who in twenty Years before had 
paid, upon an Average, at leaft Twenty Thou- 
fand Pounds, to be protected (as Actors) from a 
Law, that has not fince appeared to be againft us. 
Now, whether we might certainly have acted 
without any Licence at all, I fhall not pretend to 
determine; but this I have, of my own Know- 
ledge, to fay, That in Queen Azne’s Reign, the 
Stage was in fuch Confufion, and its Affairs ff 
fuch Diftrefs, that Sir ‘ohn Vanbrugh, and Mr. 
Congreve, after they had held it about one Year, 
threw up the Management of it, as an unprofit- 
able Poft, after which, a Licence for Acting was 
not thought worth any Gentleman’s afking for, 
and almoft feem’d to go a begging, till fome time 
after, by the Care, Application, and Induftry of 
three Adtors, it became fo profperous; and the 
Profits fo confiderable, that it created a new Place, 
and a Sine cure of a Thoufand Pounds a Year, 
which the Labour of thofe Actors conftantly paid, 
to fuch Perfons as had from time to time, Merit 
or Intereft enough, to get their Names inferted as 
Fourth Managers in a Licence with them, for 
acting Plays, &c. a Preferment, that many a Sir 
Francis Wronghead would have jump’d at. But 
to go on with my Story. “This Endeavour of the 
Patentees, to fupprefs the Comedians acting a i 

ays 
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-which he conceiv’d ousht to be fo ftrone, that the 
hea lor) 
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Hay- Market, proving ineffectual, and no Hopes 
of a Reunion then appearing, the Remains of the 
Company left in Dr ry-Lane, were reduced to a 
very low Condition. “At this time. a third Pur- 
chafer, Charles Fleetwood, Efq; ftept in; who 
judging the beft Time to buy was, when the Stock 
was at the loweft Price, ftruck up a Bargain at 
once, for Five Parts in Six of the Patent; and, at 
the fame time, gave the revolted Comedians their 
own Terms to return, and come under his Go- 
vernment in Drury-Lane, where they now con- 
tinue to act, at very ample Sallaries, as I am in- 
formed, in 1738. But (as I have obferv’d) the 
late Caufe of the profecuted Comedian having gone 
fo ftrongly in his Favour, and the Houfe in Good: 
man s-Fields too, continuing te aét with as little 
Authority, unmolefted; thefe fo tolerated Com- 
panies gave Encouragement to a broken Wit, to 
collect a fourth Company, who, for fome time 
acted Plays in the Hay-Market, which Houfe the 
united Drury-Lane Comedians had lately quitted : 

This enterprifing Perfon, I fay (whom I do not 

chufe to name, unlefs it could be to his Advantage, 

or that it were of Importance) had Senfe enough 

to know, that the beft Plays, with bad A@ors, 

would turn but toa very poor Account ; and there- 
fore found’ it necefiary to give the Publick fome 
Pieces of an extraordinary kind, the Poetry of 


greateft Dunce of an A@or could not {fpoil it: He 
knew too, that as he was in hafte to get Money, 
it would take up lef$ time to be intrepidly abufive, 
than decently entertaining ; that, to draw the Mob 
after him, he muft take the Channel, and pelt their 
Superiors; that, to thew himfelf fomebody, vi 

, Muir 


Cottey Cresper. 
muft come up to Fuvenal’s Advice, and ftand the 
Confequence: 


Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, & carcere caper 
Si vis effe aliquis Juv. Sat. 1 


Such then, was the mettlefome Modefty he fet 
out with; upon this Principle he produc d feveral 
frank, and free Farces, that feem’d to knock all 
Diftinctions of Mankind on the Head: Religion, 
Laws, Government, Priefts, Judges, and Mini- 
fiers, were all laid flat, at the Feet of this Her- 
culean Satyrift! This Drawcanfir in Wit, that 
fpared neither Friend nor Foe! who, to make his 
Poetical Fame immortal, like another Eroffratus, 
fet Fire to his Stage, by writing up to an Act of 
Parliament to dein alii it. I thall not give the 
particular Strokes of his Ingenuity a Chance to be 
remembered, by reciting them; it may be enough 
to fay, in general Terms, they were fo openly fia- 
grant, that the Wifdom on the Legiflature thought 
it high time, to take a proper Notice of them. 

Hai ving nowfhewn, by what means there came 
to be four ‘Theatres, befides a fifth for Operas, 
in Londen, all. open at the fame time, and that 
while they were fo numerous, it was evident 
fome of them mutft have ftarw’ d, unlefs they fed 
upon the Trafh and Filth of Buffoonry, st 
Licenticufnefs ; I now come, as I promis’d, t 
fpeak a that neceflary Law, which has bedased 
their Nu mber, and prevents the Repetition of fuch 
Abufes, in thofe that remain open, for the pub- 
lick Recreation, 

While this Law was in Debate, a lively Spirit, 
and uncommon. Eloquence was employ’ di: againtt 
its 
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it. It was urp’d, That one of the greateft Goods 
we can enjoy, is Liberty. (This we may grant 
to be an inconteftable Truth, without its being 
the leaft ObjeCtion to this Law.) It was faid too, 
That to bring the Stage under the Reftraint of a 
Licenfer, was leading the way to an Attack, upon 
the Liberty of the Prefs. This amounts but to a 
Jealoufy at beft, which I hope, and believe all 
honeft Englifbmen have as much Reafon to think 
a groundlefs, as to fear, it is ajuft Jealoufy : For 
the Stage, and the Prefs, I fhall endeavour to 
thew, are very different Weapons to wound with. 
If a great Man could be no more injured, by 
being perfonally ridicul’d, or made contemptible, 
in a Play, than by the fame Matter only printed, 
and read againft him, in a Pamphlet, or the 
ftrongeft Verfe; then indeed the Stage, and the 
Prefs might pretend, to be upon an equal Foot of 
Liberty : But when the wide Difference between 
thefe two Liberties comes to be explain’d, and 
confider’d, I dare fay we fhall find the Injuries 
from one, capable of being ten times more fevere, 
and formidable, than fromthe other: Let us fee, 
at leaft, if the Cafe will not be vaftly alter’d, 
Read what Mr. Collier, in his Defence of his Shors 
View of the Stage, &c. Page 25, fays to this. 
Point ;_ he ,fets this Difference, in a clear Light. 
‘Thefe are his Words : 


** ‘The Satyr of a Comedian, and another 


“© Poet have a different effec upon Reputation: 


** A Charaéter of Difadvantage, upon the Stage, 

makes a ftronger lmpreffion than elfewhere : 
bh Reading is but Hearing at fecond-hand; now 
“< Hearing, at beft, is a more languid Convey- 
“© ance, than Sight. For as Horace obferves, 


Seonius 
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Segnius irritant animum, demiffa per aurem, 


Quam que funt ocults fubjecta fidelibus. 
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The Eye i is much more affecting, and ftrikes 
deeper into the Memory, than the Ear: Be- 
fides, upon the Stage, both the Senfes are in 
Conjunction. The Life of the Aor fortifies 
the Object, and awakens the Mind to take 
hold of it. — Ihus a dramatic Abufe is ri- 
vetted, inthe Audience; a Jeftis improv’d into 
Argument, and Rallying grows up into Reafon 
Thus a Character of Scandal becomes almoft 
indelible; a Man goes for a Blockhead, upon 
Content, and he that is made a Foolin a Pl ay, 
is often made one for-his Life. ’Tis true, he 
pailes for fuch only among the prejudic’d, and 
unthinking ; but “thefe are ecules able 
Divifion of Mankind. For thefe Reafons, I 
humbly Ropes: the Stage ftands in need of 
a great deal of Difcipline, and Reftraint: To 
give them an unlimited Range, is in effect to 
make them Matters of all moral Diftinétions, 
and to lay Honour and Religion, at their 
Mercy. ‘To fhew Greatnefs ridiculous, is the 
way to lofe the Ufe, and abate the Value of 
the Quality. Things made little in jeft, will 
foon be fo in earneft; for Laughing, and 
Efteem, are feldom beftow’d on the fame Ob- 
sett 4. 

If this was Truth, and Reafon (as fure it was) 


forty Years ago; will it not carry the fame Con- 


5 


viction with it to thefe Days, when there came 


i 


to be a much ftronger Call for a Reformation of 
the Stage, than when this Author wrote againft 


it, 
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it, or { erhaps than was ever known, fince the 
Lnglifo Stage had a Being? And now let us afk 
another Queftion ! Does not the general Opinion 
of Mankind fuppofe, that the Honour, and Re- 
putation of a Minifter is, or ought to be, as dear 
to him, as his Life? Yet when the aw, in 
Queen Anne’s Time, had made even an unfuc- 
a 


cefsful Attempt upon the Life of a Minifter, 


capital, could any Reafon be found, that the 
Fame, and Honour of his Charaéter fhould not 
be under equal ProteGtion ? Was the W ound that 
Guifcard gave to the late Lord Oxford, when a 
Minifter, a greater Injury, than the Theatrical 
Infult which was offer’d to a later Minifter, in a 


more valuable Part, his Charater? Was it not as 
hich time, then, to take this dangerous Weapon 
of mimical Infolence, and Defamation out of the 
Hands of a ma Froet, as to wreft the Knife 
jrom the lifted Hand of a Murderer? And is not 
that Law of a milder Nature, which prevents a 
Crime, than that which punifbes it, after it is 

ni Vi ink it amazing, that 
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the Liberty or dcetamine lawful Power and Dig- 
nitv. uld Fyenrnse oer ee ace a hh =, eaten 
tHCY, INOuUid Nave been fo ecioquently contended 
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for! or efpecially that this Liberty ought to 
triumph in a Theatre, where the moft able, the 


Viv» 


moft innocent, and moft upright Perfon, muft 
himfelf be, while the Wound is given, defence- 
leis? How long muft a Man fo injur’d, lie bleed- 


e 


ing, before the Pain and Angutfh of his Fame 
(if it fuffers wrongfully) can be difpell’d? Or 


cufation, yet the Weight and Greatnefs of his 
Office, never can deferve it from a publick Stage, 
where the loweft Malice by fawcy Parallels, and 
abufive. 
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abufive Inuendoes, may do every thing but name 
him: But alas! Liberty is fo tender, fo athe 
. Virgin, that, it feems, not to fuffer her to do 
irrepara able Injuries, with Pope A! isa Violation 
of her! It cannot fure be a Principle of Liberty, 
that would turn the Stage into a Court of E nquiry, 
that would let the partial Applaufes of a vulgar 
Audience give Sentence upon 14a Condu& o 
it [r 1e Mout! 
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a Ha) pried in? W IL ime every pyithio SH Man 
think, that Malice, Envy, Faction, at 


2 He, 
might have too much Advantage _ over lawtat 
Power, if the Se of fuch a Stage-Liberty 
were unlimited, and : as on to be enroll’d 
among the glorious Rights of an £ negli fi Subject ? 

I remembe [ l: iberty 


i! $i aus 
So 
steal and Crackers, at all Spectators aed : 
Ditti j-Mayor’s Day; | 
» Diftinétion, upon a Lord Mayo rs Way; but abo 


forty Years ago a certain Nobleman Hppening 
to have one of his Eyes burnt out by this mif- 
chievous Merriment, it occafion’d a penal Law, 
to prevent thofe forts of Jefts, from being laugh’d 
at for the future: Yet I have never he eard, ‘that 
the moft zealous Patriot ever thoug cht ahi’ Law 
was the leaft Reftraint upon our. Liberty. 

if I am ttt d, why I am fo voluntary a 
Champion f for the Honour of this Law, that has 
limited the Number of Play-Houfes, and which 
now can no longer concern me, as a Profeflor of 
the Stage? Ireply, that it being a Law, fo nearly 
relating to the Theatre, it feems not at all foreign 
to my “Hit tory, to have taken notice of it; ak 

as I have farther promifed, to give the Publick 

ae 
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true Portrait of my Mind, I ought fairly to le¢ 
them fee how farI am, or am not a Blockhead, 
when I pretend to talk of ferious Matters, that 
may be judg’d fo far above my Capacity: Nor 
will it in the Jeaft difcompofe me, whether m 
Obfervations are contemn’d, or applauded. A 
Blockhead is not always an unhappy Fellow, and 
if the World will not flatter us, we can flatter 
ourfelves ; perhaps too it will be as difficult to 
convince us, we are in the wrong, as that you 
wifer Gentlemen are one Tittle the better for 
your Knowledge. It is yet a Queftion, with 
me, whether we weak Heads have not as much 
Pleafure too, in giving our fhallow Reafon a 
little Exercife, as thofe clearer Brains have, that 
are allow’d to dive into the deepeft Doubts and 
Myfteries ; to refle@, or form a Judgment upon 
remarkable things pa/f, is as delightful to me, as 
it is to the graveft Politician to penetrate into 
what ts prefent, or to enter into Speculations upon 
What is, or is not likely to come: Why are 
Hiftories written, if all Men are not to judge of 
them? Therefore, if my Reader has no more to 
do, than I have, I have a Chance for his being 
as willing to have a little more upon the fame 
Subject, as I am to give it him. 

When direé&t Arguments againft this Bill were 
found too weak, Recourfe was had to difluafive 
ones: It was faid, that rhis Reftraint upon the 
Stage, would not remedy the Evil complain’d of: 
That a Play refusd to be licenfed, would fill be 
printed, with double Advantage, when it foould be 


_ tnfinuated, that it was refufed, for fome Strokes of 


Wit, &c. and would be’ more likely, then, to have 
its Effeds, among the People. However natural 
this 
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this Confequence may feem, I doubt it will be 
very difficult, to give a printed Satyr, or Libel, 
half the Force, or Credit of an aéfed one. The 
moft artful, or notorious Lye, or ftrain’d Allufion 
that ever flander’d a great Man, may be read, by 
fome People, with a Smile of Contempt, or at 
worft, it can impofe but on one Perfon, at once : 
but when the Words of the fame plaufible Stuff, 
fhall be repeated on a Theatre, the Wit of it 
among a Crowd of Hearers, is liable to be over- 
valued, and may unite, and warm a whole Body 
of the Malicious, or Ignorant, into a Plaudit ; 
nay, the partial Claps of only twenty ill-minded 
Perfons, among feveral hundreds of filent Hearers, 
fhall, and often have been, miftaken for a general 
Approbation, and frequently draw into their Party 
the Indifferent, or Inapprehenfive, who rather, 
than be thought not to underftand the Conceit, 
will laugh, with the Laughers, and join in the 
Triumph! But alas! the guiet Reader of the fame 
ingenious Matter, can only like for himfelf; and 
the Poifon has a much flower Operation, upon 
the Body of a People, when it is fo retail’d out, 
than when fold to a full Audience by wholefale. 
The /ingle Reader too may happen to bea fenfible, 
orunprejudiced Perfon ; and then the merry Dofe 
meeting with the Antidote of a found Judgment, 
perhaps may have no Operation at all: With 
fuch a one, the Wit of the moft ingenious Satyr, 
will only, by its intrinfick Truth, or Value, 
gain upon his Approbation ; or if it be worth an 
Anfwer, a printed Falfhood, may poflibly be 
confounded by printed Proofs againft it. But 
againft Contempt, and Scandal heighten’d, and 
colour’d by the Skill of an Aéor, ludicroufly in- 
fufing it into a Multitude, there is no immediate 


Defence 


We 


Ny 
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Defence to be made, or equal Reparation to be 
had for it ; for it would be but a poor Satisfaction, 
at laft, after lyin 1g patient, under the Injury, 
that ‘Time only is to fhew (which would probably 
be the Cafe) that the Author of it was a defperate 
Indigent, that did it for Bread. How much lef 
dangerous, or offenfive, then, is the written, than 
the aéfed Scandal ? The Impreffion the Comedian 
gives to it, is a kind of double Stamp upon the 
Poet’s Paper, that raifes it to ten times the in- 
trinfick Value. Might we not ftrengthen this 
Argument too, even by the Eloquence, that 
feem’d to have oppofed this Law? I will fay for 
my felf, at leaft, that when I came to read the 
printed Arguments againft it, I could fearce be- 
lieve they were the fame, that had amaz’d, and 
raifed fuch Admiration, in me, when they had 
the Advantage of a lively Elocution, and of that 
Grace and Spirit, which gave Strength and Luftre 
to them, in the Delivery ! 

Upon the whole; if the Stage ought ever to 
have been reform’d; if to place a Power /ome- 
avhere of reftraining its Immoralities, was not in- 
confiftent, with the Liberties of a civiliz’d People 
(neither of which, fure any moral Man of Senfe 
can difpute) might it not have fhewn a Spirit too 
poorly prejudiced, to have rejected fo rational a 
Law, only becaufe, the Honour, and Office of a 
Minifter might happen, in fome fmall Meafure, 
to be protected by it. 

But however little Weight there may be, in the 
Obfervations I have made upon it, I fhall for my 
own part always think them juft; unlefs I fhould 
live to fee (which I do not expect) fome future Set 
of upright Minifters ufe their utmoft Endeavours 
to repeal it. 

And 
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And now we have feen the Confequence of 
what many I Feene are apt to contend for, V ariety 
of Play-houfes! How was it poffible fo many 
could honeftly fubfift, on what was fit to be feen? 
‘Their extraordinary Nui mber, of courfe, reduc’d 
them to live upon the Gratification of fuch Hear- 
ers, as they knew would be beft pleafed with 
publick Offence ; and publick Offence, of what 
kind foever, will always be a zood Reafon for 
making Laws, to reftrain it. 

To conclude, let us now confider this Law, 
in a quite different Light ; ; let us leave the political 
Part of it quite out of the Qu eftion; what Ad- 
vantage could either the Sp ectators of P lays, or 
the Mafters of Play-houfes have gain’d, ‘by its 
having never been made? How could the fame 
Stock of Plays fupply four Theatres 3, which (with- 

out fuch additional Entertainments, as a Nation 
of common Senfe ought to be afhamed of) could 
not well fupport two ? Sati ety muft have been the 
natural Confequence, of the fame Plays being 
twice as often repeated, as now they need be; and 
Satiety puts an End to all Taftes, that the Mind 
of Man can delight in. Had Page this Law 
been made evens Y ears ABO» I fhould not have 
parted with my Share in the Patent, under a thou- 
fand Pounds more, than I re for it——So 
that as far as I am able to judge, both the Publick, 
as Spectators, and the Patentees, as Undertakers, 
are, or might be, in a way of being better enter- 
tain’d, and more confiderable Gainers by it. 

I now return to the State of the Stage, where I 
left it, about the Year 1697, from whence this 
Purfuit of its Immoralities bas led me farther than 


i firft defign’d to have follow’d it. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


A fmall Apology, for writing on. The different 
State of the two Companies. Wilks invited over 
from Dublin. Eftcourt, from the fame Stage, 
the Winter following. Mrs. Oldfield’s fir/? 4d- 
miffion to the Theatre-Royal. Her Charaéter. 
The great Theatre in the Hay-Market built, for 
Betterton’s Company. It anfwers not their Ex- 
pectation. Some Obfervations upon it. A Thea- 
trical State Secret. 


NOW beyin to doubt, that the Gayeté du 
Ceeur, in which I firft undertook this Work, 
may have drawn me, into a more laborious Amufe- 
ment, than I fhall know how to away with: For 
though I cannot fay, I have yet jaded my Vanity, 
ya it is not impoffible but, by this time, the moft 
il candid of my Readers may want a little Breath ; 
ay ; efpecially, when they confider, that all this Load, 
Ii I have heap’d upon their Patience, contains but 
Ht feven Years of the forty-three I pafs’d upon the 
Stage; the Hiftory of which Period I have en- 
joyn’d myfelf to tranfmit to the Judgment (or Ob- 
livion) of Pofterity. However, even my Dul- 
ne{s wil] find fomebody to do it right; if my Rea- 
der is an ill-natur’d one, he will be as much pleafed 
to find me a Dunce in my old Age, as pofiibly he 
may have been, to prove me a brifk Blockhead, in 
my Youth: But if he has no Gall to gratify, and 
would (for his fimple Amufement) as well know, 
\ how the Play-houfes went on forty Years ago, as 
how 
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how they do now, I will honeftly tell him the 
reft of my Story, as well asI can. Left there- 
fore the frequent Digreffions, that have broke in, 
upon it, may have entangled his Memory, I mutt 
beg leave, juft to throw together the Heads of 
what I have already given him, that he may again 
recover the Clue of my Difcourfe. 

Let him, tien, remember, from the Year 1 60 
to 1684, the various Fortune of the (then) Kino’s, 
and Duke’s, two famous Companies ; their being 
reduced to one united; the Diftin@ Chara@ers | 
have given of thirteen Actors, which in the Year 
1690 were the moft famous, then, remaining of 
them; the Caufe of their being again divided in 
1695, and the Confequences of that Divifion, till 
1697; from whence J fhall lead them to our Se- 
cond Union in————-Hold ! let me fee —— ay, it 
was in that memorable Year, when the two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland were made 
one. And I remember a Particular that cenfirms 
me I am right in my Chronology ; for the Play of 
Hamlet being ated foon after, £ iftcourt, who then 
took upon him to fay any thing, added a fourth 
Line to Shakefpear’s Prologue to the Play, in that 
Play which originally confifted but of three, but 
Eftcourt made it run thus: 


ON 


ue 


For Us, and for our Tragedy, 
Thus ftooping to your Clemency, 
[ This being a Year of Unity,] 
We beg your Hearing patiently. 


This new Chronological Line coming unexpeét- 
edly upon the Audience, was received with Ap- 
plaufe, tho’ feveral grave Faces look’d a little out 
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of Humour at it. However, by this Fa&, itis 
plain, our Theatrical Union happen’d in 1707. 
But to fpeak of it, in its Place, | muft goa little 
back again. 

From 1697, to this Union, both Companies 
went on, without any memorable Change in their 
Affairs, unlefs it were that Betterton’s People 
(however good in their kind) were moft of them 
too far advane’d in Years to mend; and tho’ we, 
in Drury-Lane, were too young to be excellent, 
we were not too old to be better. But what will 
not Satiety depreciate? For though I muft own, 
and avow, that in our higheft Profperity, I always 
thought we were greatly their Inferiors; yet, by 
our good Fortune of being feen in quite ‘new 
Lights, which feveral new-written Plays had 
fhewn us in, we now began. to make a confider- 
able Stand againft them. One good new Play, to 
a rifing Company is of inconceivable Value. In 
Oroonoko (and why may I not name another, tho’ 
it be my own?) in Love's Laff Shift, and in the 
Sequel of it, the Relapfe; feveral of our People 
fhew’'d themfelves in a new Style of Acting, in 
which Nature had not as yet beenfeen. I cannot 
here forget a Misfortune that*befel our Society, 
about this time, by the lofs of a young Actor, 
Hildebrand Horden, who was kill’d at the Bar of 
the Rofe‘Tavern, in a frivolous, rafh, accidental 

uarrel ; for which a late Refident at Venice, Co- 
lonel Burge/s, and feveral other Perfons of Di- 
ftinGtion, took their Tryals, and were acquitted. 
This young Man had almoft every natural Gift, 
that could promife an excellent Actor; he had be- 
fides, a good deal of Table-wit, and Humour, 
with a handfome Perfon, and was every Day ri- 
fing 
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fing into publick Favour. Before he was bury’d, 
it was obfervable, that two or three Days together, 
feveral of the Fair Sex, well drefs’d, came in Matks 
{then frequently worn) and fome in their own 
Coaches, to vifit this Theatrical Heroe, in his 
Shrowd. He was the elder Son of Dr. Hayden, 
Minifter of Twickenham, in Middlefex. But this 
Misfortune was foon repair’d, by the Return of 
Wilks, from Dublin (who upon this young Man’s 
Death, was fent for over) and liv’d long enough 
ainong us to enjoy that Approbation, from which 
the other was fo unhappily cut off. The Winter 
following, Eficourt, the famous Mimick, of whom 
I have already fpoken, had the fame Invitation 
from Ireland, where he had commenc’d A@or: 
His firft Part here, at the Theatre-Rayal, was the 
Spanifh Friar, in which, tho’ he had remembered 
every Look and Motion of the late Tony Leigh, 
fo far as to put the Spectator very much in mind 
of him; yet it was vifible through the whole, 
hotwithitanding his Exaétnef$ in the Out-lines, 
the true Spirit, that was to All up the Figure, 
Was not the fame, but unfkilfully dawb’d on, like 
a Child’s Painting upon the Face of a Metxo-tinto : 
It was too plain to the judicious, that the Con- 
ception was not his own, but imprinted in his 
Memory, by another, of whom he only prefented 
a dead Likenefs. But thefe were Defe&ts, not fo 
obvious to common Speaters ; no wonder, there- 
fore, if by his being much fought after, in private 
Companies, he met with a fort of Indulgence, not 
to fay Partiality, for what he fometimes did upon 
the Stage. . 

In the Year 1699, Mrs. Oldfield was firft taken 
into the Houfe, where fheremain’d abouta Twelve- 
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month almoft a Mute, and unheeded, till Sir John 
Vanbrugh, who firft recommended her, gave her 
the Part of Alinda, in the Pilgrim revis’d. ‘This 
gentle Character, happily became that want of 
Confidence which is infeparable from young Be- 
Seid Alpes without it, feldom arrive to an 
Excellence : Notwithftanding, I own I was, then, 
fo far deceiv'd in my Opinion or Her, , that I 
thought, fhe had little more than her Perfon, that 
appear ‘d neceflary to the forming a good Adtrefs; 
for the fet out with fo extraordinary. a Diffidence, 
that it kept her too defpondingly down, to a for- 
mal, plain (not to fay) flat manner of fpeaking. 
Nor could the filver Tone of her Voice, till after 
fome time, incline my Ear to any Hope, in her 
favour. But publick Approbation is the warm 
Weather of a Theatrical Plant, which will foon 
bring it forward, to whatever Perfection Nature 
has defign’d it. However Mrs. Oldfield (perhaps 
for want of frefh Parts) feem’d to come but flowly 
forward, till oa Year Tog, on Company, 
that Summer, acted at the Bath, during the Re- 
fidence of Outen Anne at that Place. At that 
time it happend, that Mrs. Verbruggen, by reafon 
of her lait Sicknefs (of which the fome few 
Months after, dy’d) was left in London; and tho’ 
moft of her Parts were, of courfe, to be difpos’d 
of, yet fo earneft was the Female Scramble for 
them, that only 9 one of them fell to the Share of 
Mrs. Oldfield, that of Leonora, in Sir Courtly Nice ; 
a Character of good plain’ Senfe, but not over 
elegantly written. It was in this Part Mrs. Old- 


field {arpris’d me into an Opinion of her having all 


the innate Powers of a good Actrefs, though they 
were yet, but in the Bloom of what they promis’d. 


Before 
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Before fhe had aéed this Part, I had fo cold an 
Expectation from her Abilities, that the could 
{carce prevail with me, to rehearfe with her the 
Scenes, fhe was chiefly concern’d in, with Sir 
Courtly, which I then a&ed, However, we ran 
them over, with a mutual Inadvertency of one 
another. I feem’d carelefs, as concluding, that 
any Affiftance I could give her, would be to little, 
or no purpofe; and fhe mutter’d out her Words 
in a fort of mifty manner, at my low Opinion of 
her. But when the Play came to be aéted, the 
had a juft Occafion to triumph over the Error of 
my Judgment, by the (almoft) Amazement, that 
her unexpected Performance awak’d me to; fo 
forward, and fudden a Step into Nature, I had 
never feen; and what made her Performance more 
valuable, was, that I knew it all proceeded from 
her own Underftanding, untaught, and unaffifted 
by any one more experienc’d AGor. Perhaps it 
may not be unacceptable, if I enlarge a little more 
upon the Theatrical CharaGter of {6 memorable 
an Actrefs. ane 
Though this Part of Leonora in itfelf, was of 
fo little value, that when fhe got more into Efteem, 
it was one of the feveral the gave away, to infe- 
rior A€irefles ;. yet it was the firft (as T have ob- 
ferv’'d) that correéted my Judgment of her, and 
confirm’d me, in a {trong Belief, that fhe could 
not fail, in a very little time, of being what fhe 
was afterwards allow’d to be, the foremoft Orna- 
ment of our Theatre. Upon this unexpected 
Sally, then, of the Power, and Difpofition, of fo 
unforefeen an A€trefs, it was, that I again took 
up the two firt As of the Carelefs Hufband, 
which I had written the Summer before, and had 
L 3 thrown 
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thrown afide, in defpair of having Juftice done to 
the Character of Lady Betty MZedifb, by any one 
Woman, then among us; Mrs. Verbruggen being 
now in a very declining State of Health, and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle out of my Reach, and engag’d in an- 
other Company: But, as I have faid, Mrs. Old- 
field having thrown out fuch new Proffers of a Ge- 
nius, I was no longer at a lofs for Support; my 
Doubts were difpell’d, and I had now a new Call 
to finifh it: Accordingly, the Carele/s Hufband 
took its Fate upon the Stage, the Winter follow- 
ing, in 1704. Whatever favourable Reception, 
this Comedy has met with from the Publick ; it 
would be unjuft in me, not to place a large Share 
of it to the Account of Mrs. Oldfield; not only 
from the uncommon Excellence of her ACtion ; 
but even from her perfonal manner of Converfing. 
‘There are many Sentiments in the Character of 
Lady Betty Modifh, that I may almoft fay, were 
originally her own, or only drefs’d with a little 
more care, than when they negligently fell, from 
her lively Humour: Had her Birth plac’d her in 
a higher Rank of Life, fhe had certainly appear’d, 
in reality, what in this Play fhe only, excellently, 
acted, an agreeably gay Woman of Quality, a 
little too confcious of her natura] AttraCtions. I 
have often feen her, in private Societies, where 
Women of the beft Rank might have borrow’d 


. fome part of her Behaviour, without the leaft Di- 


minution of their Senfe, or Dignity. And this 
very Morning, where I am now writing at the 
Bath, November 11, 1738, the fame Words were 
faid of her, by a Lady of Condition, whofe bet- 
ter Judgment of her Perfonal Merit, in that 
Light, has embolden’d me to repeat them. After 

her 
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her Succefs, in this‘Chara@ter of higher Life; all 
that Nature had given her of the Actrefs, feem’d 
to have rifen to its full Perfection: But the Va- 
riety of her Power could not be known till the 
was feen, in variety of Characters; which, as 
fait as they fell to her, fhe equally excell’d in. 
Authors had much more, from her Performance, 
than they had reafon to hope for, from what they 
had written for her; and none had lefs than an- 
other, but as their Genius in the Parts they allot- 
ted her, was more or lefs elevated. 

In the Wearing of her Perfon, the was -parti- 
cularly fortunate; her Figure was always improv- 
ing, to her thirty-fixth Year; but her Excellence 
in acting was never at a Stand: And the laft new 
Character fhe fhone in (Lady Townly) was a Proof 
that fhe was ftill able to do more, if more coulk 
have been done for her. She had one Mark of 
good Senfe, rarely known, in any Actor of either 
Sex, but herfelf. Ihave obferv’d feveral, with 
promifing Difpofitions, very defirous of Inftruction 
at their firft fetting out; but no fooner had they 
found their leaft Account, in it, than they were, 
as defirous of being left to their own Capacity, 


pacity 
which they, then, thought would be diferac’d, b 
their feeming to want any farther Affiftance. But 
this was not Mrs. Oldfield’s way of thinking ; for 
to the laft Year of her Life, fhe never undertook 
any Part fhe lik’d, without being importunately 
defirous of having all the Helps in it, that another 
could poffibly give her. By knowing fo much 
herfelf, fhe found how much more there was of 
Nature, yet needful to be known. Yet it was a 
hard matter to give her any Hint, that fhe was 
not able to: take, orimprove. With all this Me- 
L 4 nt 
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rit, fhe was tractable, and lefs prefuming, in her 
Station, than feveral, that had not half her Pre- 
tenfions to be troublefome: But the lof nothin 
by her eafy Conduct ;, fhe had every thing the afk’d, 
which fhe took care fhould be always reafonable, 
hecaufe fhe hated as much to be grude’d, as deny a 
a Civility. Upon her extraordinary Aétion in the 
Provok'd Hufband, the Managers made her a Pre- 
fent of Fifty Guineas more than her Agreement, 
which never was more than a verbal one; for they 
knew fhe was above deferting them, to engag 
upon any other Stage, and fhe was confcious, 
they would never think it their Intereft, to give 
her caufe of Complaint. In the laft two Months. 
of her Il[nefs, when fhe was no longer able to 
afiit them, fhe declin’d receiving her Sallary,, 
tho’ by her Agreement, fhe was entitled toit. Upon 
the whole, fhe was, to the laft Scene fhe aéted, 
the Delight of her SpeCtators : Why then may 
we not clofe her Character, with the fame Indul- 
vence with which Horace {peaks of a commend- 
able Poem : 


Ubi plura nitent—non ego paucts 


Offender macults 


Where in the whole, fuch various Beauties fhines 
*Twere idle, upon Errors, to refine. 


What more might be faid of her as an Actrefs 
may be found in the Preface to the Provok’d Hu/- 
band, to which I refer the Reader, 

With the Acquifition, then, ef fo advanc’d a 
Comedian as Mrs. Oldfield, and the Addition of 


one fo much in Favour as Wilks, and by the vifi- 


ble 
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ble Improvement of our other AGors, as Penketh- 

many Fohnfony Bullock, and I think Tn nay venture 
to name myfelf in the Number (but, in what Rank, 
I leave to the Judgment of thofe who have been 

ay Spectators) the Reputation of our Company 
began to get ground ; Mrs. Oldfield, and Mr dViiks, 
by their frequently playing againft one another, 
in our beft Come edies, very hai ppily fupported that 
Humour, and Vi ivacity, which is fo peculiar to 
our Englifh Stage. The French, our o: ily modern 
Competitors 35 feldom give us their Lovers in fuch 
various Lights: In hie Comedies (however lively 
a People they are by ni ture) their pie ers are ge- 


nera ally conttant, temples: Hepa oth of a Mind, 
and egu: ally di ftrefs'd, about the Difficulties of 
their coming together; whi ch naturally makes 
their Converfation fo fe ‘rious, that they are feldom 


good Company to their Anditc 3st And tho’ I al- 
low them many other Beat 1tles, of which we are 
too negligent; yet our Vari riety of Humcur has 
Excellencies that all their valuable Obfervance of 
Rules have never yet attain’d to. By thefe Ad- 
vantages, the en, we began to have an equal Share 
of the politer fort of Spectators, who, for feveral 
Years, could net allow our Company to ftand in 
ait comparifon, with the other. But Theatrical! 
Favour, like Publick Commerce, will fometimes 
deceive the beft Judgments, by an unaccountable 
change of its Channel; the beft Commiodities are 
not always known to meet with the beft Markets. 
To this Dachine of the Old Company, many Ac- 
cidents might contribute; as the too diftant Si- 
tuation of their Theatre; or their want of a bet- 
ter, for it was,not,. then in the condition it now 
is; but fmall, and poorly fitted up, within the 
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Walls of a Tennis Quaree Court, which is of the 
lefler fort. Booth, who was then a young Actor, 
among them, has often told me of the Difficulties 
Betterton, then, labour’d under, and complain’d 
of: How impra¢ticable he found it, to keep their 
Body to that common Order, which was neceflary 
for their Support; of their relying too much upon 
their intrinfick Merit; and though but few of 
them were young, even when they firft became 
their own Matters, yet they were all now, ten ° 
Years older, and confequently more liable to fall 
into an inactive Negligence, or were only fepa- 
rately diligent, for themfelves, in the fole Regard 
of their Benefit-Plays ;. which feveral of their 
Principals, knew, at worft, would raife them 
Contributions, that would more than tolerably 
fubfift them, for the current Year. But as thefe 
were too precarious Expedients, to be always de- 
pended upon, and brought in nothing to the gene- 
ral Support of the Numbers, who were at Salla- 
ries under them ; they were reduc’d to have re- 
courfe to foreign Novelties; L’ Abbed, Balon, and 
Mademoifelle Subligny, three of the, then, moft 
famous Dancers of the French Opera, were, at 
feveral times, brought over at extraordinary Rates, 
to revive that fickly Appetite, which plain Senfe, 
and Nature had fatiated. But alas! there was 
no recovering to a found Contftitution, by thofé 
mere coftly Cordials; the Novelty of a Dance 
was but of a fhort Duration, and perhaps hurtful, 
in its Confequence; for it made a Play without 
a Dance, lefs*endur’d than it had been before, 
when fuch Dancing was not to be had. But per- 
haps, their exhibiting thefe Novelties, might be 
owing to the Succefs we had met with, in out 
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more barbarous introducing of French Mimicks, 
and ‘Tumblers, the Year before; of which Mr. 
Rowe, thus complains in his Prologue to one of 


his firft Plays: 


Muft Shakefpear, Fletcher, and laborious Ben, 
Be left for Scaramouch, and Harlequin? 


While the Crowd, therefore, fo fluQuated, from 
one Houfe, to another, as their Eyes were more, 
or lefs regaled, than their Ears, it could not be a 
Queftion much in Debate, which had the better 
Actors ; the Merit of either, feem’d to be of little 
moment; and. the Complaint in the foregoing 
Lines, tho’ it might be juft, for a time, could 
not be a. juft one for ever; becaufe the beft Play 
that ever was writ, may tire by being too often 
repeated, a Misfortune naturally attending the 
Obligation, to play every Day; not that when- 
ever {uch Satiety commences, it will be any Proof 
of the Play’s being a bad one, or of its being ill 
acted. In a word, Satiety is, feldom enough 
confider’d, by either Criticks, Spectators, or Ac- 
tors, as the true, not to fay juft Caufe of declin-’ 
ing Audiences, to the moft rational Entertain- 
ments: And tho’ I cannot fay, I ever faw a good 
new Play, not attended with due Encouragement, 
yet to keep a Theatre daily open, without fome- 
times giving the Publick a bad old one, is more ° 
than, I doubt, the Wit of human Writers, or 
Excellence of A@ors, will ever be able.to ac- 
complifh, And, as both Authors, and Come- 
dians, may have often fucceeded, where a found 
Judgment would have condemn’d them, it might 
puzzle the niceft Critick living, to prove in what 

fort 
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fort of Excellence, the true Value of either con- 
fitted: For, if their Merit were to be meafur’d 
by the full H oufes, they may have brought; if 
the Judgment of the Crowd were infallible ; ; lean 
afraid we fhall be redue’d to allow, that the Page 
gars Opera was the beft-written Play, and Sir 
Harry Wildair (as Wilks play’d it) was the beft 


are od Bae that ever our Engi Theatre had to 
oat E of 1 Fhat Cri itick indeed, muft be rigid, to 


a Folly, Ae would deny either of them, their due 
raife, when they feverall y drew Giada Numbers 
after them ; all their Hearers could not be miftaken;, 
and yet sh they were all in the right, what fort on 
Fame will remain as thofe celebrated Authors, and. 
Actors, that had £ Oolong, and defervedly been ad- 
mired, before thefe were in Being. The only 
DitsiGion I thall make between them is, That 
to write, or act, like the Authors, or A€tors, of 
the latter end of the laft Century, Iam of Opi- 
nies will be found a far better Vicsenah to Suc- 
cefs, than to imitate thefe who have been fo crowd- 
ed to, in the beginning of this. AMI would infer 

from this Explanation, is, that tho’ we had, then, 
the better Awdiences, and might have more of iba 
young World on our Side; yet this was no fure 
Proof, that the other Company were not, in the 
‘Truth of ‘Action, greatly our Superiors. ‘Thefe 
elder Actors, then, befides the Difadvantages J 
have mention’d, having only the fewer, true 
judges to admire them, naturally wanted the Sup- 
port of the Crowd, whofe Tafte was to be pleafed 
at.a cheaper Rate, and with coarfer Fare. ‘To re- 
cover them therefore, to their due Eftimation, a 
mew Project t was form’d, of building them a ftately 
‘d heatre, in the Hay- Mar het, by Sir Fobn Vanbrugh, 
for 
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for which he raifed a Subfcription of thirty Perfons 


of Quality, at one hundred Pounds each, in Con- 
fideration whereof every Subfcriber, for his own 
Life, was to be admitted, to whatever Entertain= 
ments fhould be publickly perform’d there, with- 
out farther Payment for his Entrance. Of this 
Theatre, I faw the firft Stone laid, on which was 


infcrib’d The little IVbig, in Honour to a Lady of 


extraordinary Beauty, then the celebrated Toast 
and Pride of that Party. 

. Inthe Year 1706, when this Houfe was finith’d, 
Betterton, and his Co-partners difflolved their ow 
Agreement, -and threw themfelves under the Di- 
rection of Sir ‘Fohn Vanbrugh, and Mr. Congreve ; 
imagining, perhaps, that the Conduct of two 
fuch eminent Authors, might give a more pro- 
fperous Turn to their Condition; that the Plays, 
it would, now, be their Intereft, to write for 
them, would foon recover the Town to a true 
Tafte, and be an Advantage, that no other Com- 
pany could hope for; that in the Interim till fuch 
Plays could be written, the Grandeur of their 
Houfe, as it was a new Spectacle, might allure 
the Crowd to fupport them: But if thefe were 
their Views, we fhall fee, that their Dependence 
upon them, was too fanguine. As to their Pro- 
{pect of new Plays, I doubt it was not enough 
confider’d, that good ones were Plants of a flow 
Growth ; and tho’ Sir fohn Vanbrugh had a very 
quick Pen, yet Mr. Congreve was too judicious a 
Writer, to let any thing come hattily out of his 
Hands: As to their other Dependence, the Houfe, 
they had not yet difcover’d, that almoft every pro-= 
per Quality, and Convenience of a good Theatre 
had been facrificed, or neglected, to fhew the 
Spectator 
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Spectator a vaft, triumphal Piece of Archite@ure f 
And that the beft Play, for the Reafons I am go-= 
ing to offer, could not but be under great Difad- 
vantages, and be lefs capable of delighting the 
Auditor, here, than it could have been in the 
plain Theatre they came from. For what could 
their vaft Columns, their gilded Cornices, their 
immoderate high Roofs avail, when fearce one 
Word in ten, could be diftinétly heard in it? Nor 
had it, then, the Form, it now ftands in, which 
Neceflity, two or three Years after, reduced it to: 
At the firft opening it, the flat Ceiling, that is 
now over the Orcheftre, was then a Semi-ova 

Arch, that fprung fifteen Feet higher from above 
the Cornice: The Ceiling over the Pit too, was. 
ftill more raifed, being one level Line from the 
higheft back part of the upper Gallery, to the 
Front of the Stage: The. Front-boxes were a 
continued Semicircle, to the bare Walls of the 
Houfe on each Side: This extraordinary, and fu- 
perfluous Space occafion’d fuch an Undulation,. 
from the Voice of every Aétor, that generally what 
they faid founded like the Gabbling of fo many 
People, in the lofty Ifles in a Cathedral. —— The: 
‘Tone of a Trumpet, or the Swell of an Eunuch’s. 
holding Note, ’tis true, might be fweeten’d by it 5. 
but the articulate Sounds of a {peaking Voice were: 
drown’d, by the hollow Reverberations of one: 
Word upon another. To this Inconvenience, 

why may we not add that of its Situation ; for at 

that time it had not the Advantage of almott a 

large City, which has fince been built, in its 

Neighbourhood : Thofe coftly Spaces of Hanover,, 
Grofvenor, and Cavendi/h Squares, with the many, 

and great adjacent Streets about them, were ee 
a 
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all but fo many green Fields of Pafture, from 
whence they could draw little, or no Suftenance, 
unlefs it were that of a Milk-Diet. The Citys 
the Inns of Court, and the middle Part of the 
Town, which were the moft conftant Support of 
a ‘Theatre, and chiefly to be relied on, were now 
too far, out of the Reach of an eafy Walk ; and 
Coach-hire is often too hard a Tax, upon the 
Pit, and Gallery. But from the vaft Increafe of 
the Buildings 1 have mention’d, the Situation of 
that Theatre has fince that Time received con- 
fiderable Advantages; a new World of People of. 
Condition are nearer to it, than formerly, and I 
am of Opinion, that if the auditory Part were 
a little more reduced to the Model of that in 
Drury-Lane, an excellent Company of Aéors 
would, now, find a better Account in it, than in 
any other Houfe in this populous City: Let me 
not be miftaken, I fay, an excellent Company, 
and fuch as might be able to do Juftice to the beft 
of Plays, and throw out thofe latent Beauties in 
them, which only excellent A@tors can difcover, 
and give Life to. If fuch a Company were now 
there, they would meet with a quite different Set 
of Auditors, than other Theatres have lately been 
ufed to: Polite Hearers would be content with 
polite Entertainments; and I remember the time, 
when Plays, without the Aid of Farce, or Pan- 
tomime, were as decently attended as Opera’s, 
or private Affemblies, where a noify Sloven would 
have paft his time as uneafily, in a Front-box, as 
in a Drawing-room; when a Hat upon a Man’s 
Head there would have been look’d upon, as a 
fure Mark of a Brute, or a Booby: But of all 
this [have feen too, the Reverfe, where in the 
Prefence 
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Prefence of Ladies, at a Play, common Civility 
has been fet at Defiance, and the Privilege of be- 
ing a rude Clown, even toa Nufance, has in a 
manner been demanded, as one of the Rights of 
Englifh Liberty: Now, though I grant, that Li- 
berty is fo precious a Jewel, that we ought not to 
fuffer the leaft Ray of its Luftre, to be diminith’d ; 
yet methinks the Liberty of fecing a Play, in quiet, 
has as laudable a Claim to Protection, as the Pri- 
vilege of not fufering you to do it, has to Impu- 
nity. . But fince we are fo happy, as not to have 
a certain Power among us, which, in another 
Country, is call’d the Police, let us rather bear 
this Infult, than buy its Remedy at too dear a 
Rate, and let it be the Punifhment of fuch wrong- 
headed Savages, that they never will, or can know 
the true Value of that Liberty, which they fo 
ftupidly abufe:. Such vulgar Minds pofiefs their 
Liberty, as proflizate Hufbands do fine Wives,. 
only to difgrace them. In a Word, when Liberty 
boils over,, fuch. is the Scum of it, But to our 
new erected Theatre. 

Not long before this time, the Italian Opera 
began firft to fteal into Exgland; but in as.rude a 
Ditguife, and unlike itielf, as pofible; in a lame,. 
hobling ay anflation, into our own Language, 
with falfe Quantities, or Metre out of Meafure, 
to its original Notes, fung by our own unfkilful 
Voices, with Graces mifapply’d_ to. almof every 
Sentiment, and with ACtion, lifelefs and unmean- 
ing, through every Character: The firft Italian 
Performer, that. made any diftinguifh’d Figure in 
it, was Valentini, a true fenfible Singer, at that 
time, but of a Throat too weak, to fuftain thofe 
melodious Warblings, for which. the fairer Sex 


have 
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have fince idoliz’d his Succeflors. However, th 
Defect was fo well fupply’d by his AGtion, that 
his Hearers bore with the Abfurdity of his finging 
his firit Part of Turnus in Camilla, all in Italian, 
while every other Character was fung and recited 
to him in E£ngh/. This I have mention’d to 
fhew not only our Tramontane Tafte, but that 
the crowded Audiences, which follow’d it to 
Drury-Lane, might be another Occafion of their 
growing thinner in Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields. 

To {trike in, therefore, with this prevailing 
Novelty, Sir ‘Ffebn Vanbrugh, and Mr. Congreve, 
open’d their new Hay-MMJarket Theaire, with a 
tranflated Opera, to ftalian Mufick, called the 
Triumph of Love, but this not having in it, the 
Charms of Camilla, either from the Inequality of 
the Mufick, or Voices, had but a cold Reception, 
being perform’d but three Days, and thofe not 
crowded. Immediately, upon the Failure of this 
Opera, Sir Fohn Vanbrugh produced his Comedy 
call’d the Confederacy, taken (but greatly im- 
prov’d) from the Bourgeois a la mode of Dancour ° 
‘Though the Fate of this Play was fomething bet- 
ter, yet I thought it was not equal to its Merit: 
For it is written with an uncommon Vein of Wit 
and Humour; which confirms me, in my former 
Obfervation, that the Difficulty of hearing di- 
ftindtly in that, then wide Theatre, was no {mall 
Impediment to the Applaufe, that might have fol- 
lowed the fame Actors in it, upon every other 
Stage ; and indeed every Play acted there, before 
the Houfe was alter’d, feemed to fuffer from the 
fame Inconvenience: In a Word, the Profpect of 
Profits, from this Theatre was fo very barren, 
that Mr. Congreve, in a few Months, gave up 
his 
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his Share and Intereft’ in the Government of it, 
wholly to Sir Fohu Vanbrugh. But Sir Fobn being 
fole Proprietor of the Houle, was at alf Events, 
oblig’d to do his utmoft to fupport it. As he had 
a happier Talent of throwing the Englifh Spirit 
into his Tranflation of French Plays, than any 
former Author, who had borrowed from them, 
he, in the fame Seafon, gave the Publick three 
more of that kind, call’d the Cuckold in Conceit 
from the Cocu imaginaire of Moliere ; Squire Tre- 
looby, from his Monfieur de Pourceaugnac, and the 
Miftake, from the D’epit Amoureux of the fame 
Author. Yet all thefe, however well executed, 
came to the Ear in the fame undiftinguifh’d Utter- 
ance, by which almoft all their Plays had equally 
fuffer’'d: For, what few could plainly hear, it was 
not likely a great many could applaud. 

t muft farther be confider’d too, that this Com- 
pany were not now, what they had been, when 
they firft revolted from the Patentees in Drury- 
Lane, and became their own Matters, in Lincoln’s- 
tun- Fields. Several of them, excellent in their 
different Talents, were now dead; as Smith, 
Kynaften, Sandford, and Leigh : Mrs. Betterton, 
and Underbil being, at this time, alfo fuperannu- 
ated Penfioners, whofe Places were generally but 
ill fupply’d : Nor could it be expected that Be#- 
terton himfelf, at patt feventy, could retain his 
former Force, and Spirit ; though he was yet far 
diftant from any Competitor. Thus then were 
thefe Remains of the belt Set of Actors, that [ 
believe were ever known, at once in England, by 
Time, Death, and the Satiety of their Hearers, 
mould’ring to decay. 

It was, now, the Town-talk, that naming 
ut 
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but a Union of the ‘two Companies, could reco- 
ver the Stage, to its former Reputation, which 
Opinion was certainly true: One would have 
thought too, that the Patentee of Drury-Lane 
could not have fail’d to clofe with it, he being, 
then, on the Profperous Side of the Queftion, 
having no Relief to afk for himfelf, and little more 
to do in the matter, than to confider what he 
might fafely grant: But it feems this was not his 
way of counting; he had other Perfons, who had 
great Claims to Shares in the Profits of this Stage, 
which Profits, by a Union, he forefaw would be 
too vifible, to be doubted of, and might raife up. 
a new Spirit, in thofe Adventurers, to revive their 
Suits at Law with him; for he had led them a 
Chace in Chancery feveral Years, and when they 
had driven him, into a Contempt of that Court, 
he conjur’d up a Spirit, in the Shape of Six and 
eight Pence a-day, that conftantly ftruck the Tip- 
{taff blind, whenever he came near him: He 
knew the intrinfick Value of Delay, and was re- 
folv’d to ftick to it, as the fureft way to give the 
Plaintiffs enough on’t. And by this Expedient 
our good Mafter had long walk’d about, at his 
Leifure, cool, and contented, as a Fox, when 
the Hounds were drawn off, and gone home from 
him. But whether I am right, or not, in my Con- 
jectures, certain it is, that this clofe Mafter of 
Drury-Lane, had no Inclination to a Union, as 
will appear by the Sequel. 

Sir Fohn Vanbrugh knew too, that to make a 
Union worth his while, he muft not feem too 
haity for it, he therefore found himfelf under a 
Neceffity, in the mean time, of Jetting his whole 


Theatrical Farm to fome induftrious Tenant, 
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that might put it into better Condition. This is 
that Crifis, as I obferved, in the Eighth Chapter, 
when the Royal Licence, for acting Plays, &§e, 
was judg’d of fo little Value, as not to have one 
Suiter for it. At this time then, the Mafter of 
Drury-Lane happen’d to have a fort of premier 
Agent, in his Stage-Affairs, that feem’d in Ap- 
pearance as much to govern the Mafter, as the 
Matter himfelf did to govern his Actors: But this 
Perfon was under no Stipulation, or Sallary, for 
the Service he render’d ; but had gradually wrought 
himfelf into the Mafter’s extraordinary Confidence 
and Truft, from an habitual Intimacy, a cheerful 
Humour, and an indefatigable Zeal for his Intereft, 
If I fhould farther fay, that this Perfon has been 
well known in almoit every Metropolis, in By 
rope; that few private Men have, with fo little 
Reproach, run through more various: Turns of 
Fortune; that, on the wrong fide of “Three-fcore, 
he has yet the open Spirit of a hale young Fellow 
of five and twenty; that though he ftill chufes to 
{peak what he thinks, to his beft Friends, with 
an undifguis’d Freedom, he iS, notwithitanding ac- 
ceptable to many Perfons of the fart Rank, and 
Condition ; that any one of them (provided he 
likes them) may now fend him, for their Service, 
to Conftantinople, at half a Day’s Warning ; that 
‘Time has not, yet, been able to make a vifible 
Change in any Part of him, but the Colour of 

his Hair, from a fierce coal-black, to that of a 
milder milk-white : When I have taken this Lj- 

berty with him, methinks it cannot be taking a 

much greater, if I at once fhould tel] you, that 

this Perfon was Mr. Owen Swiney, and that it was 
to him Sir Ffobn Vanbrugh, in this Exigence of his: 

Thea~ 
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‘Theatrical Affairs, made an Offer of his A@ors, 
under fuch Agreemehts of Sallary, as might be 
made with them; and of his Houfe, Cloaths, and 
Scenes, with the Queen’s Licenfe toe iploy them, 
upon Payment of only the cafual Rent of five 
Pounds, upon every acting Day, and not to ex- 
ceed 7001. in the Year. Of this Propofal, Mr. 
Swiney defir’d a Day or two, to confider; for 
however he might like it, he would not meddle in 
any fort, without the Confent, and Approbation 
of his Friend, and Patron, the Mafter of Drury- 
Lane, Having given the Reafons why this Pa- 
tentee was averfe to a Union, it may now feem 
Tefs a Wonder, why he immediately confented that 
Swiney fhould take the Hay-Market Houle, &c. 
and continue that Company to act againit him ; 
but the real Truth was, that he had a mind both 
Companies fhould be clandeftinely under one and 
the fame Intereft; and yet in fo loofe a manner, 
that he might declare his Verbal Agreement with 
Swiney good, or null, and void, as he might beft 
find his Account in either. What flatter’d him, 
that he had this wholfome Project, and Swiney to 
execute it, both in his Power, was, that, at this 
time, Swiney happen’d to ftand in his Books, 
Debtor to Cath, upwards of Two Hundred Pounds: 
But here, we fhall find, he over-rated his Secu- 
rity. However, Swiney as yet follow’d his Or- 
ders; he took the Hay- Market Theatre, and had 
farther, the private Confent of the Patentee, to 
take fuch of his Actors from Drury-Lane, as 
either from Inclination, or Difcontent, might be 
willing to come over to him, in the Hay-Market. 
The only one he made an Exception of, was my- 
felf: For tho’ he chiefly depended upon his Sing- 
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ers, and Dancers, he faid, it would be neceflary 
to keep fome one tolerable AGtor with him, that 
might enable him to fet thofe Machines a going, 
Under this Limitation, of not entertaining me, 
Swineyfeenrd to acquietce, till after he had open’d, 
with the fo recruited Company, in the Hay- 
Market : the ACtors that came to him from Drury- 
Lane, were Wilks, Eftcourt, Mills, Keen, Fobn- 


fon, Bullock, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Rogers, and fome 


few others of lefs note: But I muft here let you 
know, that this Project was form’d, and put in 
Execution, all in very few Days, in the Summer- 
Seafon, when no Theatre was open. To all 
which I was entirely a Stranger, being at this time 
at a Gentleman’s Houfe in Gloucefferfhire, fcrib- 
bling, if I miftake not, the Wife's Refentment. 
The firft Word I heard of this TranfaGtion, was 
by a Letter from Swiney, inviting me to make 
One in the Hay-Market Company, whom he 
hop’d I could not but now think the ftronger 
Party. But, I confefs, I was nota little alarm’d, 
at this Revolution: For I confider’d, that I knew 
of no vifible Fund to fupport thefe AGors, but 
their own Induftry; that all his Recruits from 
Drury-Lane would want new Cloathing ; and that 
the warmeft Induftry would be always labouring 
up Hill, under fo neceflary an Expence, fo bad a 
Situation, and fo inconvenient a Theatre. Iwas 
always of opinion too, that in changing Sides, in 
moft Conditions, there generally were difcovered 
more unforefeen Inconveniencies, than vifible Ad- 
vantages ; and that at. wortt,. there would always 


_fome fort of Merit remain with Fidelity,, tho’ un- 


fuccefsful. Upon thefe Confiderations, I wes only 
thankful for the Offers, made me, from the Hlay- 
Market, 
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Market, without accepting them; and foon after 
came to Town towards the ufual time of thcir be- 
ginning to act, to offer my Service to our old Ma- 
{ter. But I found: our Company fo thinn’d, that 
it was almoft impracticable, to bring any one 
tolerable Play upon the Stage. When I afk’d 
him, where were his Actors, and in what manner 
he intended to proceed? he reply’d, Don’t you 
trouble your eif, come along, and I’ll fhew you. He 
then led me about all the By-places in the Houfe, 
and fhew’d me fifty little Back-doors, dark Clofets, 
and narrow Paffages ; in Alterations and Contri- 
vances of which kind he had bufied his Head, 
moft part of the Vacation ; for he was {earce ever, 
without fome notable Joyner, or a Bricklayer 
extraordinary, in pay, for twenty Years. And 
there are fo many odd obfcure Places about a 
Theatre, that his Genius jn Nook-building was 
never out of Employment; nor could the mof 
vain-headed Author, be more deaf to an Inter- 
ruption in reciting his Works, than our wife Ma- 
fter was, while entertaining me with the Improve- 
‘ments he had made in his invifible Architecture ; 
all which, without thinking any one Part of it 
neceflary ; tho’ I feem’d to approve, I could not 
help, now and then, breaking in, upon his De- 
light, with the impertinent Queftion of —— But, 
Mafier, where are your A&ors? But it feems I 
had taken a wrong time for this fort of Enquiry ; 
his Head was full of Matters of more moment 
(and, as you find) I was to come another time for 
an Anfwer: A very hopeful Condition I found 
myfelf in, under the Condu@ of fo potent a Vir- 
tuofo, and fo confiderate a Mafter! But, to {peak 
of him ferioufly, and to account for this Difre- 
gard 
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gard to his Actors, his Notion was, that Singing, 
and Dancing, or any fort of Exotick Entertain- 
ments, would make an ordinary Company of Ac- 
tors too hard, for the beft Set, who had only 
plain Plays to fubfift on. Now, though I am 
afraid too much might be faid, in favour of this 
Opinion, yet I thought he Jaid more Strefs upon 
that fort of Merit, than it would bear; as I there- 
fore found myfelf of fo little Value with him, I 
could not help fetting a little more upon myfelf, 
and was refolv’d to come to a fhort Explanation 
with him. I told him, I came to ferve him, ata 
time, when many of his beft AGtors had deferted 
him ; that he might now have the Refufal of me; 
but I could not afford to carry the Compliment fo 
far, as to leflen my Income by it; that I therefore 
expected, either my cafual Pay to be advanced, 
or the Payment of my former Sallary made cer- 
tain, for, as many Days, as we had ated the 
Year before.—No, he was not willing to alter 
his former Method; but I nught chufe whatever 
Parts I had a mind to a&, of theirs who had left 
him. When I found him, as I thought, fo in- 
fenfible, or impregnable, I look’d gravely in his 
Face, and told him —He knew upon what Terms, 
I was wijling to ferve him; and took my leave, 
By this time, the Hay-Market Company had be- 
gun acting, to Audiences fomething better than 
ufual, and were all paid their full Sallaries, a 
Bleffing they had not felt, in fome Years, in either 
Houfe before. Upon this Succefs, Swiney prefs’d 
the Patentee to execute the Articles they had as 
yet only verbally agreed on, which were in Sub- 
ftance, That Swiney fhould take the Hay-/MJarket 
Houfe in his own Name, and have what Actors 
he 
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he thought neceflary from Drury-Lane, and after 
all Payments punctually made, the Profits fhould 
be equally divided between thefe two Undertakers. 
But foft, and fair! Rafhnefs was a Fault, that 
had never yet been imputed to the Patentee ; cer- 
tain Payments were Methods he had not of a long, 
Jong time been us’d to; that Point ftill wanted 
time for Confideration. But Sqwiney was as hafty, 
as the other was flow, and was refolv’d to know 
what he had to truft to, before they parted; and 
to keep him the clofer, to his Bargain, he ftood 
upon his Right of having AZ added to that Com- 
pany, if I was willing to come into it. But this 
was a Point as abfolutely refus’d on one Side, as 
infifted on, on the other. In this Conteft, high 
Words were exchang’d on both fides, till, in the 
End, this their laft private Meeting came to an 
open Rupture; But before it was publickly known, 
Stwiney, by fairly letting me.into the whéle Tranf- 
action, took effectual means to fecure me in his 
Intereft. When the Myftery of the Patentee’s 
Indifference to me was unfolded, and that his 
flighting me, was owing to the Security he rely’d 
on, of Swiney’s not daring to engage me, I could 
have no further Debate with myfelf, which fide of 
the Queftion [ fhould adhere to. To conclude, 
f agreed, in two Words, to act with Swiney; and 
from this time, every Change that happen’d in 
the ‘Theatrical Government, was a nearer Step to 
that twenty Years of Profperity, which Aors, 
under the Management of Ators, not long after- 
wards, enjoy’d. What was the immediate Con- 
fequence of this laft Defertion from Drury-Lane, 


fhall be the Subject of another Chapter. 
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The recruited AGtors, in the Hay-Market, encou- 
rag’'d by a Subfcription, Drury-Lane, under a 
particular Mandvcment: The Power of a Lord- 
Chamberlain, over the Theatres, confider’d. How 
it had been formerly exercisd. A Digreffion to 
Tragick Authors. 


rAVING fhewn the particular Conduct of 
H the Pate: stl in refufing fo fair an Oppor- 
tunity of fecuring to himfelf both Companies, un- 
der his fole Power, and Intereft; I fhall now lead 
the Reader, after a eet View of what pafs’d In 
this new Eftablifhment of the Hay- Market ‘Thea- 
tre, to the Accidents, that the Year following, 
compell’d the fame Patentee, to receive both 
Companies, marina; into the Drury- Lane ‘Thea- 
ieee notwith ftanc ing his Difinclination to it. 

It mas now, be imagin’d, that fuch a Detach- 
ment of Actors from 1% rury-Lane, could not but 
give anew Spirit to thofe in the Hay-Adarket ; 
not only by enabling them to act each others 
Plays to better Adva ntage 3 but by an emulous In- 
duftry, which had Lath too long inactive among 
them, and without which they f plainly faw, they 
could not be fure of Subfiftance. Plays, by this 
means, began to recover a good Share of their 
former Efteem, and Favour; and the Profits of 
them, in about a Month, enabled our new Ma- 
to difcharge his Debt He fomething more 
Two hundred Pounds) to his old Friend the 
Patentee ; 


nacer 


: 
than 
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Patentee ; who had now left him, and his Troop,, 
in truft, to fight their own Battles.. The ereateft 
Inconvenience they ftill laboured under, was the 
immoderate Widenefs of their Houfe; in which, 
as I have obferv’d, the Difficulty of Hearing, 
may be faid to have bury’d half the Auditors En- 
tertainment. ‘This Defect feem’d evident, from 
the much better Reception feveral new Plays (firft 
acted there) met with when they afterwards came 
to be play’d by the fame A@tors, in Drury-Lane: 
Of this Number were the Stratagem, and the 
Wife's Refentment; to which I may add, the Dow- 
ble Gallant. ‘This laft was a Play made up of 
what little was tolerable, in two, or three others, 
that had no Succefs, and were laid afide, as fo 
much Poetical Lumber; but by colleting and 
adapting the beft Parts of them all, into one Play, 
the Double Gallant has had a Place, every Winter, 
amongft the Publick Entertainments, thefe Thirty 
Years. As I was only the Compiler of this Piece, 
Idid not publith it in my own Name; but as my 
having but a Hand init, could not be long a Se- 
cret, I have been often treated as a Plagiary on 
that Account: Not that I think I have any right 
to complain, of whatever would detract from the 
Merit of that fort of Labour, yet, a Cobler may 
be allow’d to be ufeful, though he is not famous : 
And I hope a Man is not blameable for doing a 
little Good, tho’ he cannot do as much as an- 


other? But fo it is —~Twopenny Criticks muft 
live, as well as Eighteenpenny Authors. 
Wi 


While the Stage was thus recovering its former 
Strength, a more honourable Mark of Favour Was 
fhewn to it, than it was ever known before, Or 
fince, to have receiv’d. The, then, Lord Hal. 
M 2 lifax, 


& 
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lifax, was not only the Patron of the Men of 
Genius of this Time, but had likewife a generous 
Concern for the Reputation, and Profperity of the 
Theatre, from whence the moft elegant Drama- 
tick Labours of the Learned, he knew, had often 
fhone in their brighteft Luftre. A Propofal there- 
fore was drawn up, and addreffed to that Noble 
Lord, for his Approbation, and Affiftance, to raife 
a publick Subfcription for Reviving Three Plays 
of the beft Authors, with the full Strength of the 
.. Company ; every Sub{criber to have Three Tick- 
ets, for the firft Day of each Play, for his fingle 
Payment of Three Guineas. ‘This Subfcription 
his Lordfhip fo zealoufly encouraged, that from 
his Recommendation chiefly, in a very little time, 
it was compleated. The Plays were Fuhus Cefar 
of Shakefpear; the King and no King of Fletcher ; 
and the Comic Scenes of Dryden’s Marriage 4 la 
mode, and of his Maiden Queen put together, for 
tt was judg’d, that as thefe comic Epifodes were 
utterly independent of the ferious Scenes, they were 
originally written to, they might on this occafion 
be as well Epifodes either to the. other, and fo 
make up five livelier A@ts between them: At leaft 
the Project fo well fucceeded, that thofe comic 
Parts havé never fince, been replaced, but were 
continued to be jointly acted, as one Play, feveral 
Years after, 

By the Aid of this Subfcription, which hap- 
pen’d in 1707, and by the additional Strength, and 
Induftry, of this Company, not only the Actors, 
(feveral of which were handfomely advanc’d, in 
their Salaries) were duly paid, but the Manager 
himfelf too, at the Foot of his Account, ftocd a 
confiderable Gainer. 

At 
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At the fame time the Patentee of Drury-Lane 
went on in his ufual Method of paying extraor- 
dinary Prices to Singers, Dancers, and other exo- 
tick Performers, which were as conftantly de- 
ducted out of the finking Salaries of his Actors : 
Tis true, his Actors, perhaps, might not deferve 
much more than he gave them; yet, by what I 
have related, it is plain he chofe not to be trou- 
bled, with fuch, as vifibly had deferv’d more: For 
it feems he had not purchas’d his Share of the Pa- 
tent, to mend the Stage, but to make Money of 
it: And to fay Truth, his Senfe of every thing to 
be fhewn there, was much upon a Level, with 
the Tafte of the Multitude, whofe Opinion, and 
whofe Money weigh’d with him full as much, as 
that of the beft Judges. His Point was to pleatfe 
the Majority, who, could more eafily comprehend 
any thing they /aw, than the daintieft things, that 
could be faid to them. But in this Notion he kept 
no medium; for in my Memory, he carry’d it fo 
far, that he was (fome few Years before this 
time) actually dealing for an extraordinary fine 
Elephant, at a certain Sum, for every Day he 
might think fit to fhew the tratable Genius of 
that vaft quiet Creature, in any Play or Farce, in 
the Theatre (then ftanding) in Dorfet-Garden. 
But from the Jealoufy, which fo formidable a Ri- 
val had rais’d in his Dancers, and by his Bricklay- 
er’s afluring him, that if the Walls were to be 
open’d wide enough for its Entrance, it might en- 
danger the fall of the Houfe, he gave up his Pro- 
je&t, and with it, fo hopeful a Profpect of making 
the Receipts of the Stage run higher than all the 

Wit, and Force of the beft Writers had ever yet 
rais’'d them to. 
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About the fame time of his being under this 
Difappointment, he put in Practice another Pro- 
ject of as new, though not of fo bold a Nature; 
which was his ints oducing a Set of Rope-dancers, 
into the fame Theatre ; 3 for the firft Day of dle 
Peeence, he had given out fome Play in which 
f hada material Part: But I was hardy enough to 
go into the Pit, and acquaint the SpeGtators 3 near 


me, that I hop’d, they \ would not think it a Mark 
of my Difrefpect to them, if I declin’d acting upon 
any Subs, that was b rOun to folow a Diferace, 


as ours was like to be by that Day’s Entertain- 
ment. My Excufe was fo well taken, that I ne- 
ver after found any ill Confequences, or heard of 
leaft Difapprobation of -it: And the whole 
Body o of A€tors too, proteftine againft fuch an 
Abule o f their Profeffion, our cautious Mafter was 
too m ish al arm’d, and intimidated to repeat it. 
After what I have faid, it will’ be no wonder, 
that all due Re a to the original Ufe, and In- 
fiitution of the Stage fhould “be utterly loft or 
neglected: Nor was the Condu& of this Mana- 
ger eafily to be alter’d, while he had found the 
Secret ue making Money out of Diferder and 
Confufion ; For however ftrange it may feem, I 
have often abe d him inclin’d to be cheerful in 


the Diftrefies of his Theatrical Affairs, and equally 


yeferv’d and penfive, when they went. {moot EN, 


forward with a vifible bai Upon a Run of 
good Audiences, he was more frighted to be 
thought a Change hie might make him ac- 
countable to others, than he was dejected with 
bad Houfes, which at worft, he knew would 
make others accountable to him: And as, upon 
a moderate Computation, it cannot be fup pofed, 
that 
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that the contefted Accounts A a twenty Year’s 
Wear, and “Tear, in a Play-houfe, could be fairly 

adjutted by a Mafter in Chancery, under four-fcore 
Years more, it will be no Surprize, that by the 
Neglect, or rather the Difcretion of other Pro- 
prictors, in not throwing away good Money after 
bad, this Heroe of a Manager, who alone fup- 
ported the War, fhould in time fo fortify himfelf 
by Delay, and fo tire his Enemies, that he be- 
came fole Monarch of his Theatrical Empire, and 
left the quict Pofleftion of it, to his Succeflors, 

If thefe Facts feem fo trivial for the Attention 
of a fenfible Reader, let it be confider’d, that 
they are not chofen Fictions, to entertain, but 
Truths neceflary to inform him, under what low 
Shifts, and Difgraces, what Diforders and Revo- 
lutions the Stage labour’d, before it could recover 
that Strength, and Reputation, wherewith it be- 
gan to flourifh, towards the latter End of Queen 
Anne’s Reign; and which it continued te enjoy, 
for a Courle of twenty Years following. But let 
us refume our Account of the new Settlement, in 
the Hay-Market. 

It aes be a natural Queftion, why the Ac clors, 
whom Swiney brought over to his Undertaking, 
in the Hay- Maret, would tie themfelves down es 
limited Salaries? for though he, as their dei see 
was oblie’d to make them certain Pai its, I 
was not certain that the Receipts woul ld enable 
him to doit; and fince their own Indu se wa 
the only vilible Fund they had to depend upon , 
why would they not, for that Reafon, infift upon 
their being Sharers as well of pofible P aoe as 
Lofles? How far in this Point, they acted right, 
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or wrong, will appear from the following State 
of their Cafe. 

It muft firft be confider’d, that this Scheme of 
their Defertion, was all concerted, and put in 
Execution in a Week’s time, which fhort Warn- 
ing might make them overlook that Circumftance, 
and the fudden Profpect of being deliver’d from 
having feldom more, than half their Pay, was a 
Contentment that had bounded all their farther 
Views. Befides, as there could be no room to 
doubt of their receiving their full Pay, previous to 
any Profits, that might be reap’d by their Labour, 
and as they had no great Reafon to apprehend 
thofe Profits could exceed their refpeétive Salaries, 
fo far as to make them repine at them, they might 
think it but reafonable, to let the Chance of any 
extraordinary Gain be on the Side of their Lead- 
er, and Dire&tor, But farther, as this Scheme 
had the Approbation of the Court, thefe ACtors, 
in reality, had it not in their Power to alter any 
Part of it: And what induced the Court to en- 
courage it, was, that by having the Theatre, and 
its Manager more immediately dependent. on the 
Power of the Lord-Chamberlain, it was not doubt- 
ed but the Stage would be recover’d into fuch a 
Reputation; as might now do Honour, to that 
abfolute Command, which the Court, or its Of- 
ficers feem’d always fond of having over it. 

Here, to fet the Conftitution of the Stage in a 
clearer Light, it may not be amifs, to look back 
a little on the Power of a Lord-Chamberlain, 
which, as may have been obferv’d, in all Changes 
of the Theatrical Government, has been the main 
Spring without which no Scheme, of what kind 
foever, could be fet in Motion, My Intent is not 
to 
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to enquire how far, by Law, this Power has been 
limited, or extended; but merely as an Hiftorian, 
to relate Facts, to gratify the Curious, and then 
leave them to their own Refle&tions : This, too, 
I am the more inclin’d to, becaufe there is no 
one Circumftance, which has affected the Stage, 
wherein fo many Spectators, from thofe of the 
higheft Rank, to the Vulgar, have feem’d more 
pofitively knowing, or lefs inform’d in. 

Though in all the Letters Patent, for aQing 
Plays, &c. fince King Charles the Firf’s Time, 
there has been no mention of the Lord Chamber- 
Jain, or of any Subordination to his Command, 
or Authority yet it was {till taken for granted, 
that no Letters Patent, by the bare Omiffion of 
fuch a great Officer’s Name, could have fuper- 
feded, or taken out of his Hands, that Power, 
which Time out of Mind, he always had exer- 
cifed over the Theatre. The common Opinions 
then abroad were, that if the Profeffion of A@ors 
was unlawful, it was not in the Power of the 
Crown to licenfe it; and, if it were not unlawful, 
it ought to be free, and independent, as other Pro- 
feffions ; and that a Patent to exercife it, was only 
an honorary Favour, from the Crown, to give it a 
better Grace of Recommendation to the Publick. 
But as the Truth of this Queftion feem’d to be 
wrapt in a great deal of Obfcurity, in the old 
Laws made in former Reigns, relating to. Players, 
Sc. it may be no Wonder, that the beft Compa- 
nies of Actors fhould be defirous of taking Shel- 
ter under the vifible Power of a Lord Chamber- 
Jain, who they knew had, at his Pleafure, fa- 
voured, and protected, or born hard upon them: 
But be all this as it may, a Lord Chamberlain 
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(from whencefoever his Power might be derived}, 
had, till of later Years, had always an’ implicit 
Obedience paid to it: I fhall now give fome few 
Inftances, in what manner it was exercifed. 
What appear’d to be moft reafonably, under 
his Cognizance, was the licenfing, or refufing 
new Plays, or ftrikinge out what might be thought 
offenfive, in them: Which Province had been, for 
many Years, aflign’d to his inferior Officer, the 
Matter of the Revels; yet was not this Licenfe 
irrevocable; for feveral Plays, though ated b 
that Permiffion, had been filenced afterwards. 
‘The firft Inftance of this kind, that common 
Fame has deliver’d down to us, is that of the 
Maids Tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, which 
was forbid in King Charles the Second’s Time, by 
an Order from the Lord Chamberlain. For what 
Reafon this InterdiGtion was laid upon it, the Po- 
liticks of thofe Days, have only left us to cuels. 
Some faid, that the killing of the King, in that 
Play, while the tragical Death of King Charks 
the firf?f, was then fo frefh in People’s Memory, 
was an Object too horribly impious, for a publick 
Entertainment. What makes this Conje@ure feem 
to have fome Foundation, is that the celebrated 
aller, in Compliment to that Court, alter’d the 
Jait Act of this Play (which is printed at the End 


of his Works) and gave it a new Cataftrophe, 


wherein the Life of the King is loyally faved, 


and the Lady’s Matter made up, with a lefs terri- 


ble Reparation. Others have given out, that a 
repenting Miftrefs, in a romantick Revenge of hér 
Difhonour, killing the King, in the very Bed he 
expected her to come into, was fhewing a too dan- 
gerous Example to other Zuadues, then fhining at 
Court, 
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Court, in the fame Rank of royal DiftinGion 
who, if ever their Confciences fhould have run 
equally mad, might have had frequent Opportu- 
nities of putting the Expiation of their Frail Ity, 
into the like Execution, But this I doubt is too 
deep a Speculation, or too ludicrous a Reafon, to 
be relied on; it being well known, that the La- 
dies then in fttadn, were not fo nice, in their No- 
tions, as to think their Preferment their Ditho- 
nour, or their Lo over a Tyrant: Befides, that eafy 
Ny fénkich loved his Rofes, without T ee ns; nor 
do we hear, that he much chofe, to be himfelf 
the firft Gach} ait of them. 
The Lucius Junius Brutus of Nat. Lee, was, 
in the fame Reign, filenced after the third Day of 
cing it; it being objected, that the Plan, and 
Sentiments of it had too boldly vindicated, and 
ight inflame republican Principles. 
A Prologue (by Dryden) to the Prof ifn 5, Was 
for bid es the Lord Dor fet, “pom the firft Day of 


T 
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‘its being g fpoken. This happen’d when ink o bViI- 
aie was profecuting the War, in Jreland. itmuft 
be confefs’d, that i iis Prologue had fome familiar, 


mietaphorica 1g rs, at the Revoh ution itfelf; and 
as the Poet ry of 3 it was good, the Offence of it 
was lefs pardonable. 

The Tt agedy of Mary Queen of Scotland, had 
been offer’d to the St age twenty Years beforeiit 
was ‘poe § But from the profound his ine, of 
the Mafter of the Revels, ‘whio ‘faw political Spee@- 
tres in it, that never appear’d in the Prefe entation, 
it had ] lain, fo long upon the Ha ands of the Au 
thor; who had at Taft, the good Fortune 

vail with a Nobleman, to favour ies Be ion to 
Queen Aue, for Permiffion to have it a@ed: ‘The 
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Queen had the Goodnefs to refer the Merit of his 
Play, to the Opinion of that noble Perfon, altho’ 
he was not her Majefty’s Lord Chamberlain ; up- 
on whofe Report of it being every way, an inno- 

cent Piece, it was foon after ated with Succefs. 
Reader, by your Leave I will but juft 
{peak a Word, or two to any Author, that has 
not yet writ one Line of his next Play, and then 
I will come to my Point again—-— What I would 
fay to him, is this, Sir, before you fet Pen to Pa- 
per, think well, and principally of your Defign, 
or chief Action, towards which every Line you 
write ought to be drawn, as to its Centre: If we 
can fay of your fineft Sentiments, This, or That 
might be left out without maiming the Story you 
would tell us, depend upon it, that fine thing is 
faid in a wrong Place; and though you may urge, 
that a bright Thought is not to be refifted, you 
will not be able to deny, that thofe very fine Lines 
would be much finer, if you could find a proper 
Occafion for them: Otherwife you will be thought 
to take lefs Advice from Arzffotle, or Horace, than 
trom Poet Bays in the Rehearfal, who very {martly 
fays What the Devil is the Plot good for, but 
to bring in fine Tbings ? Compliment the ‘Tafte of 
your Hearers, as much as you pleafe with them, 
provided they belong to your Subject, but don’t, 
like a dainty Preacher, who has his Eye more 
upon this World, than the next, leave your Text | 
for them. When your Fable is good, every Part 
of it will coft you much lefs Labour, to keep your 
Narration alive, than you will be forced to beftow 
upon thofe elegant Difcourfes, that are not abfo- 
lutely conducive to your Cataftrophe, or main 
Purpofe: Scenes of that kind, fhew but at be 
the 
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the unprofitable, or injudicious Spirit of a Genius. 
It is but a melancholy Commendation of a fine 
Thought, to fay, when we have heard it, Well! 
but what's all this to the Purpofe? ‘Take therefore, 
in fome part, Example by the Author laft men- 
tion’d! There are three Plays of his, The Earl 
of Effex, Anna Bullen, and Mary Queen of Scots, 
which though they are all written in the moft bar- 
ren, barbarous Stile, that was ever able to keep 
Poffleffion of the Stage, have all interefted the 
Hearts of his Auditors. ‘To what then could this 
Succefs be owing, but to the intrinfick, and naked 
Value of the well-condufted Tales, he has fim- 
ply told us? There is fomething fo happy in the 
Difpofition of all his Fables; all his chief Cha- 
racters are thrown into fuch natural Circumftances 
of Diftrefs, that their Mifery, or Affliction, wants 
very little Affiftance from the Ornaments of Stile, 
or Words to fpeak them. When a {fkilful Actor 
is fo fituated, his bare plaintive Tone of Voice, 
the Caft of Sorrow from his Eye, his flowly 
graceful Gefture, his humble Sighs of Refigna- 
tion under his Calamities: All thefe, I fay, are 
fometimes, without a Tongue, equal to the ftrong- 
eft Eloquence. At fuch a time, the attentive 
Auditor fupplies from his own Heart, whatever 
the Poet’s Language may fall fhort of, in Expref- 
fion, and melts himfelf into every Pang of Hu- 
manity, which the like Misfortunes in real Life 
could have infpir’d. 

After what I have obferv’d, whenever I fee a 
Tragedy defective in its Fable, let there be never 
fo many fine Lines in it; I hope I fhall be for- 
given, if Limpute that Defects to the Idlenefs, 
the weak Judgment, or barren Invention of the 
Author, if 


Py 
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If I fhould be afk’d, why I have not always, 
myfelf, follov a the Rules I would impofe upon 
others ; I can only anfwer, that whenever Ihave 
not, Lhe einai) open to the fame critical Cen- 
rate But having often obfery’d a better than or- 
dinary Stile thrown away, upon the loofe and 
wandering Scenes of an ‘ill-chofen Story, T tma- 
gin’d thefe Obfervations might convince fome fu- 
ture Author, of how great Advantage a Fable 
well plann’d muft be to a Man of any tolerable 
Genius. 

All this, I own, is le ading my Reader out of 
the way; but if he has as much Time upon his 
Hands, as I have, (provided we are neither of us 
tir’d) it may be equally to the meee i what ‘he 
reads, or what I write of. But as 1 have no Ob: 
jection to pares when it is not troublefome, I 
return to my Subj eet: 

Hitherto we have feen no very unreafonable In- 
ftance of this abfolute Power of a Lord ps m- 
berlain, ithougs we were to admit, that no oné 
knew of any real Law, or Odn frudticn of cave, 4 
by which this Power was given him. I fhall now 


a 
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y 
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offer fome Faéts re elating to it of a more extraor= 

dinary Nz ture, which I leave my Reader to give 
a Name to. 


About the 1 Lg of King William’s Reign, an 


‘Order of the Lord Chamberlain wa s, then, fub- 
fitting, tha 


no Actor of either Company, fhould 
prefume to go from one, to the other, without a 
Difcharge from ‘their reipective Managers,. ‘and. 
the Permiffion of the Lord Chamberlain, Not- 
withftanding. fuch Order, P 


9 vel wes: g uneafy, at, 
the “piece Wilks was faded rifing DI 


ig into, had with- 
out { ch Difcharge, left the Drury-Lane Theatre, 


and 
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and engao’d himfelf to that of Lincoln’s-Kiun-Ejelds : 
But by what follows, it will appear that this Or- 
der was not fo much intended, to do both of them 
good, asto do, that which the Court chiefly fa- 
vour’d (Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields) no harm. For when 
Powel grew diflatisfy’d at his Station there too, he 
return’d to Drury-Lane (as he had before gone 
from it) without a Difcharge: But halt a little ! 
here, on this Side of the Queftion, the Order was 
to ftand, in force, and the fame Offence againtt it 
now, was not to be equally pafs’d over. He was 
the next Day taken up by a Meffenger, and con- 
fin’d to the Porter’s-Lodge, where, to the beft of 
my Remembrance, he remain’d about two Days ; 
when the Managers of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, not 
thinking an Actor of his loofe Character wort} 
their farther Trouble, gave him up; though per- 
haps he was releas’d, for fome better Reafon. 
Upon this occafion, the next Day, behind the 
Scenes, at Drury-Lane, a Perfon of great Qua- 
lity, in my hearing, enquiring of Powel, into the 
Nature of his Offence, after he had heard ‘it, told 
him, That if he had had Patience, or Spirit 
enough, to have ftaid in his Confinement, till he 
had given him Notice of it, he would have found 
him a handfomer way of coming out of it. 
Another time the fame Aor, Powel,-was pro- 
vok’d at Wiil’s Coffee-houfe, in a Difpute about 
the Play-houfe Affairs, to flnke a Gentleman, 
whofe Family had been fometimes Matters of it; 
a Complaint of this Infolence was, in the Abfence 
of the Lord-Chamberlain, immediately made to 
the Vice-Chamberlain, who fo highly refented it, 
that he thought himfelf bound in Honour, tocarry 
his Power of redreffing it, as far as it could pof- 
fibly 
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fibly go: For Powel having a Part in the Play, 
that was acted the Day after; the Vice-Chamber- 
lain fent an Order to filence the whole Company, 
for having fuffer’d Powel to appear upon the Stage, 
before he had made that Gentleman Satisfaction, 
although the Mafters of the Theatre had had no 
Notice of Powel’s Mifbehaviour : However, this 
Order was obey’d, and remain’d in force for two 
or three Days, till the fame Authority was pleas’d, 
or advis’d, to revoke it. From the Meafures this 
injur’d Gentleman took for his Redrefs, it may be 
judg’d how far it was taken for granted, that a 
Lord-Chamberlain had an abfolute Power over 
the Theatre. 

I fhall now give an Inftance of an A@or, who 
had the Refolution to ftand upon the Defence of 
his Liberty, againft the fame Authority, and was 
reliev’d by it. : : 

In the fame King’s Reign, Dogget, who tho’, 
from a fevere Exaétnefs in his Nature, he could 
be feldom long eafy in any Theatre, where Irre- 
gularity, not to fay Injuftice, too often prevail’d, 
yet in the private Condu@ of his Affairs, he was. 
a prudent honeft Man. He therefore took an un- 
ufual Care, when he return’d to aét under the Pa~ 
tent, in Drury-Lane, to have his Articles drawn 
firm and binding: but having fome Reafon to 


think the Patentee had not dealt fairly with him, 


he quitted the Stage, and would a& no more, ra- 
ther chufing to lofe his whatever unfatisfy’d, De- 
mands, than go through the chargeable, and te- 
dious Courfe of the Law to recover it. But the 
Patentee, who (from other People’s Judgment) 
knew the Value of him, and who wanted too, to 
have him faoner back, than the Law could pofibly 
bring 
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bring him, thought the furer way would be, to 
defire a fhorter Redrefs from the Authority of the - 
Lord-Chamberlain. Accordingly upon his Com- 
plaint, a Meflenger was immediately difpatch’d to 
Norwich, where “Dogget then was, to bring him 
up, in Cuftody : But doughty Dagger, who had 
Money in his Pocket, and the Caufe of Liberty 
at his Heart, was Dot in the leaft antrbnilatens 
by this formidable Summons. He was obferv’d to 
obey it with a particular Chearfulnefs, entertain- 
ing his Fellow-traveller, the Mefienger, all the 
way in the Coach (for he had protefted againft 
Riding) with as much Humour as a Man of his 
Bufinefs might be capable of tafting. And as he 
found his Charges were to be defray’d, he, at 
every Inn, call’ d for the beft Dainties the Coun- 
try could afford, or a pretended weak Appetite 
could digeft. At this rate they jollily roll’d on, 
more with the Air of a Jaunt, than a Journey, 
or a Party of Pleafure, than of a poor Devil in 
Durance. Upon his Arrival in Town, he im- 
mediately apply’d to the Lord Chief Juftice Holt, 
for his Habeas Corpus. As his Cafe was fomething 
particular, that eminent and learned Minifter of 
the Law took a particular Notice of it: For Dog- 
get was not only difcharged, but the Procefs of his 
Confinement (according to common Fame) had 
a Cenfure pafs’d upon it, in Court, which I doubt, 
Iam not Lawyer enough to repeat. “To con- 
clude, the officious Agents in this Affair finding, 
that, in Dogget, they had miftaken their Man, 
were mollify’d into milder Proceedings, and (as 
he afterwards told me) whifper’d fomething, in 
his Ear, that took away Dogget’s farther Uneafi- 
nefs about it, 
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By thefe Inftances we fee how naturally Power 
only founded on Cuftom, is apt, where the Law 
is file ent, to run into Excefies, and while e it laud- 


7 


ably pretends to govern others, how hard it is to 
govern itfelf, But fitice the Law has lately open’d 
its Mouth, and has faid plainly, that fome Part 
of this Power to govern the Theatre fhall, be 
and is plac’d in a proper P ere 

dent, that the Po wer of t 


y 
g the murmuring Multi 
equent the Theatre, to offer them a fi mp 
or two, viz. Pray, Gentlemen, how 
“ore-fathers, never to 
ious, Upon any of the occafio aul Fats I 
related >, And why have you been fo often 
dace times upon a Law’s being made, that onl 
a = Power, than was for rmerly exer- 
itho any Law to fupport i t? You can- 
ae fat *h Dite ontent is either juit, or 
uniefs you allow it a Maxim in your Pos 
t Power exercis’d without Law, isa lef 
> than the fame Power exercis’d accord: 


. > 


‘thus given the cleareft View I was able; 
al Regard paid to the Power of a Lord- 
Chamberlain, the Reader will more eafily con- 


ceive, what Influe ence, and Operation that Power 
miuft naturally have, in all Theatrical Revolus 
tions; and particularly in the complete Re-union 
of both Cor mpanies, which happen’d in the Year 
following. 
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Seme Chimerical Thou ohts of 4 gh the Stage nfe~ 
Cit Some to its Reputation. he Patent unpro- 
fitable, to all the Proprietors, a3 ome. A fourth 


Part of it gtven away to Colonel Brett. A Di- 


greffion to bis M mory. The two Companies of 


iétors re-united, by bis Interejt, and Mar ja ¢e= 
ment. The firft Direction of Operas only, given 


to My. Swiniey, 


ROM the Time, that the Company of Actors, 
KS in the Hay- Market, was recruited with thofe 
from Drury-Lane, and came into the Hands of 
their new Director, Swiney, the Theatre, for 
three or four Years following, fuffer’d fo man 
Convulfions, and was riven ta wes) other Win- 
ter under fuch different Interefts, and Manace- 
ment, before it came to a firm and laftine Settle- 
ment, that I am doubtful, if the moft candid 
Re aden will have Patience, to go through a full, 
and fair Account of it: And yet I would ene 
flatter myfelf, that thofe, who are not too wife, 
to frequent the ‘Theatre (or have Wit enough ‘s 
diftinguifh what fort of Sights there, either do 
Honour, or Difgrace to it) may think their na- 
tional Diverfion no contemptible Suk bject, for 
more able Hiftorian, than I pretend to be: If I 
have any particular Qualification, for the Tafk, 
more than another, it is that [ have been an ocu- 
lar Witnefs of the feveral Fats, that are to fill 
up the reft of my Valume; and am, perhaps, the 
enly 
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only Perfon living (however unworthy) from whom 
the fame Materials can be collected ; but let them 
come from whom they may, whether, at beft, 
they will be worth reading; perhaps a Judgment 
may be better form’d after a patient Perufal of 
the following Digreffion, 

In whatever cold Efteem, the Stage may be, 
among the Wife, and Powerful; it is not fo much 
a Reproach, to thofe, who contentedly enjoy it 
in its loweft Condition, as that Condition of It, 
is to thofe, who (though they cannot but know, 
to how valuable a publick Ufe, a Theatre, well 
eftablith’d, might be rais’d) yet in fo many civi- 
liz’d Nations, have neglected it. “This perhaps 
will be call’d thinking my own wifer, than all the 
wife Heads, in Europe. But, I hope, a more 
humble Senfe will be given to it; at leaft I only 
mean, that if fo many Governments have their 
Reafons, for their Difregard of their Theatres, 
thofe Reafons may be deeper, than my Capacity 
has yet been able to dive into: If therefore my 
fimple Opiaion is a wrong one, let the Singula- 
rity of it expofe me: And tho’ I am only build- 
ing a Theatre in the Air, it is there, however, at 
fo little Expence, and in fo much a better Tafte, 
than any ‘I have yet feen, that I cannot help fay- 
ing of it, as a wifer Man did (it may be) upon 
a wifer Occafion: 


— St quid novifti reétius iftis, 


Candidus imperti; fi non Hor. 


Give me leave to play, with my Proje, in 
Fancy. ee tak 

I fay then, that as I allow nothing is more liable 
te 
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to debafe, and corrupt the Minds of a People, 
than a licentious Theatre; fo under a juft, and 
proper Eftablifhment, it were poffible to make it, 
as apparently the School of Manners, and of 
Virtue. Were I to colleé all the Arguments, 
that might be given for my Opinion, or to inforce 
it by exemplary Proofs, it might {well this fhort 
Digreffion toa Volume; I fhall therefore truft the 
Validity of what I have laid down, to a fingle 
Fa@, that may be ftill frefh, in the Memory of 
many living Spectators. When the Tragedy of 
Cato was firft ated, let us call to mind the noble 
Spirit of Patriotifm, which that Play then infus’d 
into the Breafts of a free People, that crowded to 
it; with what affecting Force, was that moft ele- 
vated of Human Virtues recommended? Even 
the falfe Pretenders to it felt an unwilling Convic- 
tion, and made it a Point of Honour to be fore- 
moft, in their Approbation; and this too at a 
time, when the fermented Nation had their diffe- 
rent Views of Government. Yet the fublime 
Sentiments of Liberty, in that venerable Charac- 
ter, rais’d, in every fenfible Hearer fuch confcious 
Admiration, fuch compell’d ‘Affent to the Con- 
du&t of a fuffering Virtue, as even demanded two 
almoft irreconcileable Parties to embrace, and join 
in their equal Applaufes of it. Now, not to take 
from the Merit of the Writer, had that Play ne- 
ver come to the Stage, how much of this valu- 
able Effect of it muft have been loft? It then 
could have had no more immediate weight with 
the Publick, than our poring upon the many an- 
cient Authors, thro’ whofe Works the fame Sen- 
timents. have been, perhaps, lefs profitably dif- 
pers’d, tho’ amongft Millions of Readers; but 
by 
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by bringing fuch Sentiments to the Theatre, and 
into Action, what a fuperior Luftre did they fhine 
with? There, Cato breath’d again, in Life; and 
though he perifh’d in the Caufe of Liberty, his 
Virtue was victorious, and left the Triumph of it 
in the Heart of every melting SpeCtator. If Ef- 
fects, like thefe, are laudable; if the Reprefen- 
tation of fuch Plays can carry Conviction with fo 
much Pleafure, to the Underftanding ; have they 
not vaftly the Advantage of any other human 
Helps to Eloquence? What equal Method can be 
found to lead, or ftimulate the Mind, to a quicker 
Senfe of Truth, and Virtue, or warm a People 
into the Love, and PraCtice of fuch Principles, as 
might be at once a Defence, and Honour to their 
Country? In what Shape could we liften to Vir- 
tue with equal Delight, or Appetite of InftruGion ? 
The Mind of Man is naturally free, and when 
he is compell’d, or menac’d into any Opinion that 
he does not readily conceive, he is more apt to 
doubt the Truth of it, than when his Capacity is 
led by Delight, into Evidence and Reafon. To 
preferve a Theatre in this Strength, and Purity 
of Morals, is, I grant, what the wifeft Nations, 
have not been able to perpetuate, or to tranfmit 
long to their Pofterity: But this Difficulty will 
rather heighten, than take from the Honour of 
the Theatre: The greateft Empires have decay’d 
for want of proper Heads to guide them, and the 
Ruins of them fometimes have been the Subject 
of “Theatres, that could not be, themfelves ex- 
empt, from as various Revolutions: Yet may not 
the moft natural Inference from all this be, That 
the Talents requifite to form good Actors, great 
Writers, and true Judges, were like thofe of wife 

and 
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and memorable Minifters, as well the Gifts of 
Fortune, as of Nature, and not always to be 
found, in all Climes or Ages? Or can there be a 
{tronger modern Evidence of the Value of Dra- 
matick Performances, than that in many Coun- 
tries, where the Papal Religion prevails, the Holy 
Policy (though it allows not te an Actor Chriftian 
Burial) is fo confcious of the UfefulnefS of his 
Art, that it will frequently take in the Affiftance 
of the Theatre, to give even facred Hiftory, ina 
‘Tragedy, a Recommendation to the more pathe- 
tick Regard of their People ? How can fuch Prin- 
ciples, in the Face of the World, refufe the Bones 
of a Wretch the loweft Benefit of Chriftian Cha- 
rity, after having admitted his Profeffion (for which 
they deprive him of that Charity) to ferve the fo- 
Iemn Purpofes of Religion? How far then is this 
Religious Inhumanity fhort of that famous Pain- 
ter’s, who, to make his Crucifix a Mafter-piece 
of Nature, ftabb’d the Innocent Hireling, from 
whofe Body he drew it; and having heighten’d 
the holy Portrait, with his laft Agonies of Life, 
then fent it to be the confecrated Ornament of an 
Altar? Though we have only the Authority of 
common Fame, for this Story, yet be it true or 
falfe, the Comparifon will {till be juft. Or let 
me afk another Queftion more humanly political. 
How came the Athenians to lay out an hundred 
thoufand Pounds upon the Decorations of one 
fingle Tragedy of Sophocles? Not, fure, as it was 
merely a Speétacle for Idlenefs, or Vacancy of 
‘Thought to gape at, but becaufe it was the moft 
rational, moft inftructive, and delightful Compo- 
fition, that Human Wit had yet arrived at; and 
confequently the moft worthy to be the Entertain- 
ment 
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ment of a wife, and warlike Nation: And it may 
be ftill a Queftion, whether the Sophocles infpir’d 
this publick Spirit, or this publick Spirit infpir’d 
the Sophocles ? 
But alas! as the Power of giving, or receiving 
fuch Infpirations from either of thefe Caufes, feems 
retty well at an End; now I have fhot my Bolt, 
1 fhall defcend to talk more like a Man of the 
Age, I live in: For, indeed, what is all this to a 
common Engli/h Reader? Why truly, as Shake- 
hear terms it—Caviare to the Multitude ! Honett 
‘Fohn Trett will tell you, that if he were to be- 
lieve what I have faid of the Athenians, he is at 
moft, but aftonifh’d at it; but that if the twen- 
tieth Part of the Sum I have mentioned were to 


“be apply’d out of the publick Money, to the Set- 


ting off the beft Tragedy, the niceft Noddle in 
the Nation could produce, it would probably raife 
the Paffions higher in thofe that did not like it, 
than in thofe that did; it might as likely meet 
with an Infurrection, as the Applaufe of the Peo- 
ple, and fo, mayhap, be fitter for the Subject of 
a ‘I'ragedy, than for a publick Fund to fupport it. 
Truly, Mr. Yrott, cannot but own, that I 
am very much of your Opinion: I am only con- 
cerned, that the Theatre has not a better Pre- 
tence to the Care and further Confideration of 
thofe Governments, where it is tolerated; but as 
what I have faid, will not probably do it any 
great Harm, I hope, I have not put you out of 
Patience, by throwing a few good Withes after 
an old Acquaintance. 

To conclude this Digreffion. If for the Sup- 
port of the Stage, what is generally fhewn there, 
mutt be lower’d to the Tafte of common Spec- 
tators ; 
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tators ; or if it is inconfiftent with Liberty to 
mend that vulgar Tafte, by making the Multi- 
tude lefs merry there; or by abolifhing every low 
and fenfelefs Jollity, in which the UOnderftandine 
can have no Share ; whenever, I fay, fuch is the 
State of the Stage, it will be as often liable to 
unanfwerable Cenfure, and manifeft Difgraces. 
Yet there was a Time, not yet, out of many 
People’s Memory, when it fubfitted upon its own 
rational Labours ; when even Succefs attended an 
Attempt to reduce it to Decency; and when Ac- 
tors themfelves were hardy enough to hazard their 
Intereft, in Purfuit of fo dangerous a Reforma- 
tion. And this Crifis, I am myfelf as impatient, 
as any tir’d Reader can be, to arrive at... I thall 
therefore endeavour to lead him the fhorteft way 
toit. But as Iam a little jealous of the badnefs 
of the Road, I mutt referve to myfelf the Liberty 
of calling upon any Matter, in my way, for a 
little Refrefhment té whatever Company may have 
the Curiofity, or Goodnefs to go along with me. 

When thé fole managing Patentee at. Drury- 
Lane, for feveral Years, could never be perfuaded 
or driven to any Account with the Adventurers ; 
Sir Thomas Skipwith (who, if I am rightly in- 
form’d, had an equal Share with him) grew fo 
weary of the Affair, that he actually made a Pre- 
fent of his entire Interett in it, upon. the follow- 
ing Occafion. 

Sir Thomas happen’d, in the Summer preceding 
the Re-union of the Companies, to make a Vifit 
to an intimate Friend of his, Colonel Brett, of 
Sandywell, in Gloucefterfhire ; where the Pleafant- 
nefs of the Place, and the azreeable manner of 
paffing his Time there, had raifed him to fuch a 
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Gall antry of ' Heart, that, in Return, to the Ci- 
vilities of his Frien fe the Colonel, he made him 
an Offer of his whole Right in he Patent; but 
not to over-rate the Value of his Prefent, told 
him, he himfelf had made nothing of it, thefe 
ten Years: But the a (he faid) being a 
greater Favourite of the People in Power, and (as 
he believ’d) among the A fors too, than himfelf 
was, might think Aoi fome Scheme, to turn it to 
Advantage, and in that Light, if he lik’d it, it 
_awas at his Service. After a great deal of Roi 
lery on both Sides, of what Sir Thomas had net 
nade of it, and the particular Advantages the 
‘olonel was likely to make of it; they came to.a 
auchi ing Bciolition, That an Inftrument fhould 
ye drawn the next M forning, of an abfolute Con- 
veyance of the Premifes. A Gentleman of the 
an , well known to them both, happening to be 
a Gueft there, at the fame time, the next Day 
produced the Deed, according to his Inftruétions, 
in the P refence of whom, and of others, it was 
figi’d, {eal’d, and deliver’d to the Purpofes therein 
contain d. 
This TranfaGion may be another Inftance (as 
i baie elfewhere obferved) at how low a V alue, 
the Interefts, in a Theatrical Licenfe, were then 
bella tho’ it was vifible fiom the Succefs of 
Swiney in that very Year, that with tolerable 


Management, they could, at.no time, have fail’d 
of being.a . profitable I -urchafe. 
a e > next Thing to be confider’d was, what the 


(ol. nel fhould do with his new Thani Com- 
miffen, which, in another’s Poffeffion, had been 
wf fo little Importance. Here it may be necefia ary 
to pemife, that this Gentleman was the firit of 
any 
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any Confideration, fince my coming to the Stage, 
with whom I had contracted a Perfonal Intimacy ; 
which might be the Reafon, why, inthis Debate, 
my Opinion had fome Weight with him: Of this 
Intimacy too, I am the more tempted to talk, 
from the natural Pleafure of calling back, in Age, 
the Purfuits, and happy Ardours of Youth long 
paft, which, like the Ideas of a delightful Spring, 
in a Winter’s Rumination, are fometimes equal to 
the former Enjoyment of them. I fhall, there- 
fore, rather chufe, in this Place to gratify myfelf, 
than my Reader, by fetting the faireft Side of this 
Gentleman in view, and by indulging a little con- 
{cious Vanity, in fhewing how early in Life, I 
fell into the Pofleffion of fo agreeable a Compa- 
nion: Whatever Failings he might have to others, 
he had none to me; nor was he, where he had 
them, without his valuable Qualities to balance or 
foften them. Let, then, what was not, to be 
commended in him, reft with his Afhes, never to 
be rak’d into: But the friendly Favours I received 
from him, while living, give me ftill a Pleafure 
of paying this only Mite of my Acknowlede- 
ment, in my Power, to his Memory. And if 
my taking this Liberty may find Pardon from fe- 
veral of his fair Relations, {till living, for whom 
I profefs the utmoft Refpect, it will give me but 
little Concern, tho’ my critical Readers fhould 
think it all Impertinence. 

This Gentleman, then, Henry, was the eldeft 
Son of Henry Brett, Efg; of Cowley, in Glouce/~ 
terfhire, who coming early to his Eftate of about 
Two Thoufand a Year, by the ufual Negligences 
of young Heirs, had, before this his eldeft Son 
came of age, funk it to about half that Value, 
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and that not wholly free from Incumbrances. Mr. 
Brett, whom I am {peaking of, had his Educa- 
tion, and I might fay, ended it, at the Univerfity 
of Oxford; for tho’ he was fettled fome time after 
at the Temple, he fo little followed the Law there, 
that his Neglect of it, made the Law (like fome 
of his fair and frail Admirers) very often follow 
him. As he had an uncommon Share of Social 
Wit, and a handfome Perfon, with a fanguine 
Bloom in his Complexion, no wonder they per- 
fuaded him, that he might have a better Chance 
of Fortune, by throwing fuch Accomplifhments, 
into the gayer World, than by fhutting them up, 
in a Study. The firft View, that fires the Head 
of a young Gentleman of this modifh Ambition, 
juft broke loofe, from Bufinefs, is to cut a Figure 
(as they call it) in a Side-box, at the Play, from 
whence. their next Step is, to the Green Room be- 
hind the Scenes, fometimes their Non ultra, Hi- 
ther, at laft then, in this hopeful Queft of his 
Fortune, came this Gentleman-Errant, not doubt- 
ing but the fickle Dame, while he was thus qua- 
lified to receive her, might be tempted to fall into 
his Lap. And though, poffibly, the Charms of 
our Theatrical Nymphs might have their Share, 
in drawing him thither; yet in my Obfervation, 
the moft vifible Caufe of his firft coming, was a 


“more fincere Paffion he had conceived for a fair 


full-bottom’d Perriwig, which I then wore in my 
firft Play of the Fool in Fafbion, in the Year 1695. 
For it is to be noted, that, the Beaux of thofe 
Days, were cf a quite different Caft, from the 
modern Stamp, and had more of the Statelinefs of 
the Peacock in their Mien, than (which now feems 
to be their higheft Emulation) the pert Air of a 
Lapwing. 
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Lapwing. Now whatever Contempt Philofophers 
may have, for a fine Perriwig; my Friend, who 
was not to defpife the World, but to live in it, 
knew very well, that fo material an Article of 
Drefs, upon the Head of a Man of Senfe, if it 
became him, could never fail of drawing to him a 
more partial Regard, and Benevolence, than cauld 
poflibly be hoped for, in an ill-made one. This 
perhaps may foften the grave Cenfure, which fo 
youthful a Purchafe might otherwife have laid 
upon him: Ina Word, he made his Attack upon 
this Perriwig, as your young Fellows generally do 
upon a Lady of Pleafure; firft, by a few familiar 
Praifes of her Perfon, and then a civil Enquiry, 
into the Price of it. But upon his obferving mea 
Jittle furprized at the Levity of his Queftion, about 
a Fop’s Perriwig, he began to railly himfelf with 
fo much Wit, and Humour, upon the Folly of 
his Fondnefs for it, that he ftruck me with an 
equal Defire of granting any thing, in my Power, 
to odlige fo facetious a Cuftomer. This fingular 
Beginning of our Converfation, and the mutual 
Laughs that enfued upon it, ended in an Agree- 
ment, to finifh our Bargain that Night, over a 
Bottle. 

If it were poffible, the Relation of the happy 
Indifcretions which paffed between us that Night, 
could give the tenth Part of the Pleafure, I then 
received from them, I could ftill repeat them with 
Delight: But as it may be doubtful, whether the 
Patience of a Reader may be quite fo ftrong, as 
the Vanity of an Author, I fhall cut it fhort, by 
only faying, that fingle Bottle was the Sire of 
many a jolly Dozen, that for fome Years follow- 
ing, like orderly Children, whenever they were 
3 call’d 
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call’d fer, came into the fame Company. Ner 
indeed, did I think from that time, whenever he 
was to be had, any Evening could be agreeably 
enjoy’d without him. But the long continuance 
of our Intimacy, perhaps, may be thus accounted 
for. 

He who can tafte Wit in another, may, in fome 
fort, be faid to have it himfelf: Now, as I always 
had, and (I blefs myfelf for the Folly) ftill have 
a quick Relifh of whatever did, or can give me 
Delight: This Gentleman could not but fee the 
youthful Joy, I was generally raifed to, whenever 
T had the Happinefs of a Téte a téte with him ; 
and it may be a moot Point, whether Wit is not 
as often infpir’d, by a proper Attention, as by the 
brighteft Reply, to it. Therefore as he had Wit 
enouyh for any two People, and I had Attention 
enough for any four, there could not well be want- 
ing a fociable Delight, on either fide. And tho’ 
it may be true, that a Man of a handfome Perfon 
is apt to draw a partial Ear to every thing he fays ; 
yet this Gentleman feldom faid any thing, that 
might not have made a Man of the plaineit Per- 
fon agreeable. Such a continual Defire to pleafe, 
it may be, imagined, could not but, fometimes, 
lead him into a little venial Flattery, rather than 
not fucceed in it. AndI, perhaps, might be one 
of thofe Flies that was caught in this Honey. As 
I was, then, a young fuccefsful Author, and an 
A@or, in fome unexpected Favour, whether de- 
fervedly, or not, imports not; yet fuch Appear- 
ances, at Jeaft were plaufible Pretences enough, 
for an amicable Adulation to enlarge upon; and 
the Sallies of it a lefs Vanity, than mine, might 
not have been able to refift. Whatever this Weak- 
nefs 
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nefs on my fide might be, I was not alone in it ; 
for | have heard a Gentleman of Condition fay, 
who knew the World as well, as moft Men, that 
live in it, that let his Difcretion be ever fo much 
upon its Guard, he never fell into Mr. Brett’s 
Company, without being loth to leave it, or car- 
rying away a better Opinion of himfelf, from it, 
If his Converfation had this Effe& among the 
Men; what muft we fuppofe to have been the 
Confequence, when he gave it, a yet fofter turn 
among the Fair Sex? Here now, a French Novel- 
lift would tell you fifty pretty Lies of him; but 
as I chufe to be tender of Secrets of that fort, I 
fhall only borrow the good Breeding of that Lan- 
guage, and tell you, tn a Word, that I knew fe- 
veral Inftances of his being uz Homme a bonne 
fortune. But though his frequent Succefles might 
generally keep him, from the ufual Difquiets of a 
Lover, he knew this was a Life too liquorith to 
lait; and therefore had Reflexions enough, tobe 
governd by the Advice of his Friends, to turn 
thefe his Advantages of Nature to a better Ute. 

Among the many Men of Condition, with 
whom his Converfation had recommended him, to 
an Intimacy, Sir Thomas Skipwith had taken 
particular Inclination to him; and as he had the 
Advancement of his Fortune, at Heart, introdu- 
ced him, where there was a Lady, who had enough, 
jn her Power, to difencumber him of the World, 
and make him every way, eafy for Life. 

While he was in purfuit of this Affair, which 
no time was to be loft in (for the Lady was to be 
in Town but for three Weeks) I one Day found 
him idling behind the Scenes, before the Play was 
begun. Upon fight of him, I took the ufual 
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Freedom he allow’d me, to rate him roundly, for 
the Madnefs of not improving every Moment in 
his Power, in what was of fuch Confequence to 
him. W BY are you not (faid I) where you know 
you only fhould be? If your Defign fhould once 
get WwW itd + in the “Town, the Il-will of your 
tnemies, or the Sincerity of the Lady’s Friends, 
may foon blow up your Hopes, which, in your 

Circumftances of Life, cannot be long fupported, 
by the bare Appearance of a Gentleman.—— 
But it is impoffible to proceed, without fome Apo- 
logy, for the very familiar Circumftance, that is’ 
to ‘follow Yet, asit might not be fo trivial’ 
in its Effect, as I fear it may be in the Narration, 
and is a Mark of that Intimacy, which is neceflary 
fhould be known, had been between us, I will 
honeitly make bold with my Scruples, and let the 
plain Truth of my Story take its Chance for Con- 

tempt, or Approbation. 

After twenty Excufes, to clear himfelf of the 
Jegle&t, I had fo warmly charged him with, he 
Fe them, with telling me, he had fees 
out all the Morning, upon Bufinefs, and that his 
Linnen was too much foil’d, to be feen in Com- 
pany. Oh, ho! faid J, is Het all? Come along 
with me, ‘we will foon get over that dainty Diffi- 
culty : Upon which I haul’d him, by the Sleeve, 
into my Shifting-Room, he either ftaring, laugh- 
ing, or saadie “back all the Way. There, when 
T had lock’d him in, I began to ftrip off my upper 
Cloaths, and bad pen do the fame; ftill he either 
did not, or would not feem to underttend me, and 
continuing his Laugh, cry’d, What! is the Puppy 
mad? No, no, only pofitive, faid I; for look 
you, in fhort, the Play is ready to begin, and the 
Parts 
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Parts that you, and I, are to act to-day, are not 
of equal confequence; mine of young Keveller 
(in Greenwich-Park) is but a Rake; but what- 
ever you may be, you are not to appear fo ;_ there- 
fore take my Shirt, and give me yours; for de- 
pend upon’t, ftay here you fhall not, and fo go 
about your Bufinefs. To conclude, we fairly 
chang’d Linnen, nor could his Mother’s have 
wrap’d him up more fortunatély ; for in about ten 
Days he marry’d the Lady. In a Year or two 
after his Marriage, he was chofen a Member of 
that Parliament, which was fitting, when King 
Wiliam dy’d. And, upon raifing of fome new 
Regiments, was made Lieutenant-Colonel, to that 
of Sir Charles Hotham. But as his Ambition ex- 
tended not beyond the Bounds of a Park Wall, 
and a pleafant Retreat in the Corner of it, which, 
with too much Expence he had juft finifh’d, he, 
within another Year, had leave to refign his Com- 
pany to a younger Brother. 

This was the Figure, in Life, he made, when 
Sir Thomas Skipwith thought him the moft proper 
Perfon, to oblige (if it could be an Obligation) 
with the Prefent of his Intereft in the Patent. And 
_ from thefe Anecdotes of my Intimacy with him, 
it may be lefs a Surprife, when he came to Town 
invefted with this new theatrical Power, that I 
fhould be the firft Perfon, to whom he took any 
Notice of it. And notwithftanding he knew I 
was then engag’d, in another Intereft, at the Hay- 
Market, he defired we might confider together, of 
the beft Ufe he could make of it, affuring me, at 
the fame time, he fhould think it of none to him- 
felf, unlefs it could in fome Shape be turn’d to my 
Advantage. This friendly Declaration, though 
N 5 Tt 
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it might be generous in him to make, was not 
needful, to incline me, in whatever might be ho- 
neftly in my Power, whether by Intereft or Ne- 
gotiation, to ferve him. My firft Advice, there- 
fore, was, That he fhould produce his Deeds to 
the other managing Patentee of Drury-Lane, and 
demand immediate Entrance to a joint Pofleffion 
of all Effe4ts, and Powers, to which that Deed 
had given him an equal Title. After which, if 
he met with no Oppofition, to this Demand, (as 
upon fight of it he did not) that he fhould be 
watchful againft any Contradiction, from his Col- 
lecue, in whatever he might propofe, in carrying 
on the Affair, but to let him fee, that he was de- 
termin’d in all his Meafures. Yet to heighten 
that Refolution, with an Eafe and Temper in his 
manner, as if he took it for granted, there could 
be no Oppofition made, to whatever he had a 
Mind to. For that this Method, added to his na- 
tural Talent of Perfuading, would imperceptibly 
lead his Collegue, into a Reliance on his fuperior 
Underftanding, “That however little he car’d for 
Bufinefs, he fhould give himfelf the Air at leaft, 
of Enquiry into what had been done, that what 
he intended to do, might be thought more confi- 
derable, and be the readier comply’d with : For if 
he once fuffer’d his Collegue to feem wifer than 
himfelf, there would be no End of his perplexing 
him with abfurd, and dilatory Meafures; direct, 
and plain Dealing being a Quality his natural Dif- 
fdence would never fuffer him to be Mafter of ; 
of which, his not complying with his Verbal 
Agreement with Stviney, when the Hay-Market 
oufe was taken for both their Ufes, was an 
Evidence. And though fome People thought it 
Depth, 
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Depth, and Policy in him, to keep things often 
in Confufion, it was ever my Opinion they over- 
rated his Skill, and that, in reality his Parts were 
too weak, for his Poft, in which he had always 
acted, to the belt of his Knowledge. That his 
late Collegue, Sir Thomas Shipwith, had trufted 
too much to his Capacity, for this fort of Bufi- 
nefs ; and was treated by him accordingly, with- 
out ever receiving any Profits from it,. for feveral 
Years: Infomuch that when he found his Intereft 
in fuch defperate Hands, he thought the beft thine 
he could do with it was, (as he faw) to give it 
away. ‘Therefore if he (Mr. Brett) could once 
fix himfelf, as I had advis’d, upon a different 
Foot, with this, hitherto untraCtable, Manager, 
the Bufinefs would foon run through whatever 
Channel,. he might have a mind to Jead it. And 
though I allow’d the greateft Difficulty he would 
meet with, would be in getting his Confent to a 
Union of the two Companies, which was the only 
Scheme that could raife the Patent to its former 
Value, and which, I knew, this clofe Ma lager 
would fecretly lay all poffible Rubs in the way to; 
yet it was vifible, there was a way of reducing 
him to Compliance: For though, it was true his 
Caution would never part with a Straw, by way 
of Conceffion, yet to a high Hand, he would give 
up any thing, provided he were fuffer’d to keep 
his Title to it: If his Hat were taken from his 
Fead, in the Street, he would make no farther 
Refiftance, than to fay, £ am not willing to part 
with it. Much lefs would he have the Refolution,. 
openly to oppofe any juft Meafures, when he fhould’ 
find ene, who, with an equal Right, to his, and 
with 
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with a known Intereft to bring them about, was 
refolv’d to go thro’ with them. 

Now though I knew my Friend was as tho- 
roi ugh] iY acquainted with this Patentee’s ‘Tempers 
as myfelf, yet [ thought it not amifs to quicken 
and fup port his Refolution, by confirming to him, 
the little Trouble he would meet with, in purfuit 
of the Union I had advis’d him to; for it muft be 
RAOWDS that on our fide, Trouble was a fort of 

Phyfick we did not much care to take: But as the 
Fay igue of this Affair was likely to be lower’d by 
a good deal of Entertainment, and Humour, 
which would naturally engage him, in his dealing 
with fo exotick a Partner; I knew that this foften- 
ing the Bufinefs, into a Diverfion, would leffen 
every Difficulty, that lay in our way to it. 

Fiowever copioufly I may have indulg’d myfelf 
in this Conimemoration of a Gentleman, with 

hom I had pafs’d fo many of my younger Days, 

wi vat Pleafure, yet the Reader may by this Infight 
ito his Chara Cer, and by that of the other Pa- 
tentee, be better able to judge of.the fecret 
Springs, that gave Motion to, or obftrudted fo 
confiderable an Event, as that of the Re-union of 
the two Companies o Actors in 1708. In Hi- 
{tories of more weight, for want of fuch Particu- 
Jars, we are often deceiv’d in the true Caufes of 
Fadts, that moft concern us, to be let into; which 
fometimes makes us afcribe to Policy, or falfe 
Appearances of Wifdom, what perhaps, in reality, 
was the mere Effect of Chaka or Humour. 

Immediately after Mr. Brett was admitted as a 
joint Patentee, he made ufe of the Intimacy he 
had with the Vice-Chamberlain to affift his Scheme 
of 
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of this intended Union, in which he fo far pre- 
vailed, that it was foon after left to the particular 
Care of the fame Vice-Chamberlain, to give him 
all the Aid, and Power, neceflary to the bringing 
what he defired, to Perfetion. The Scheme was, 
to have but one Theatre for Plays, and another 
for Operas, under feparate Interefts. And this 
the generality of SpeClators, as well as the moft 
approv’d Actors, had been fome time calling for, 
as the only Expedient to recover the Credit of the 
Stage, and the valuable Intereft of its Managers. 

As the Condition of the Comedians at this 
time, is taken Notice of in my Dedication of the 
Wifes Refentment, to the Marquis (now Duke) 
of Kent, and then Lord-Chamberlain, which was 
publifh’d above thirty Years ago, when I had no 
thought of ever troubling the World, with this 
Theatrical Hiftory, I fee no Reafon, why it may . 
not pafs, as a Voucher of the Facts I am now 
{peaking of; I fhall therefore give them in the 
very Light I then faw them. After fome Ac- 
knowledgment for his Lordfhip’s Protection of our 
(Hay-Market) Theatre, it is further faid —— 

‘¢ ‘The Stage has, for many Years, till of late, 
*¢ groan’d under the greateit Difcouragements, 
‘© which have been very much, if not wholly 
** owing to the Mifmanagement of thofe, that 
“¢ have aukwardly govern’d it. Great Sums have 
“* been ventur’d upon empty Projects, and Hopes 
of immoderate Gains ; and when thofe Hopes 
“* have fail’d, the Lofs has been tyrannically de- 
“¢ ducted out of the Actors Salary. And if your 
“* Lordfhip had not redeem’d them——This is 
“* meant of our being fuffer’d ta come over to Swiney— 
** they were very near being wholly laid afide, or, 
&6 at 
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‘* at leaft, the Ufe of their Labour was to be 
‘* {wallow’d up, in the pretended Merit of Sing- 
*¢ ing, and Dancing.” 

What follows, relates to the Difficulties in 
dealing with the then impracticable Manager, viz. 

*¢ —- And though your Lordfhip’s Tendernefs. 
“* of opprefling, is fo very juft, that you have -ra- 
“* ther ftaid to convince a Man of your good In- 
tentions to him, than to do him even a Service 
** againft his Will; yet fince your Lordthip has 
“< fo happily begun the Eftablifhment of the fepa- 
rate Diverfions, we live in hope, that the fame 
s* Juftice, and Refolution, wili ftill perfuade you, 
** to go as fuccefsfully through with it. But while 
“¢ any Man is fuffer’d to confound the Induftry, 
© and Ufe of them, by acting publickly, in op- 
pofition, to your Lordfhip’s equal Intentions, 
‘© under a falfe, and intricate Pretence of not be- 
** ing able to comply with them; the Town is 
** likely to be more entertain’d with the private 
“* Diffenfions, than the publick Performance of 
‘* either, and the. Actors, in a perpetual Fear, 
and Neceflity of petitioning your Lordfhip every 
* Seafon, for new Relief.” 

Such was the State of the Stage, immediately 
preceding the time of Mr. Brett’s being admitted 
a joint Patentee, who,. as he faw, with clearer 
Eyes, what was its evident Intereft, left no pro- 
per Meafures unattempted, to make this, fo long 
defpair’d-of, Union practicable. The moft ap- 
parent Difficulty to be got over, in this Affair,. 
was, what could’be done for Swiney, in confider- 
ation of his being oblig’d to give up thofe A@ors,. 
whom the Power and Choice of the Lord-Cham- 
berlain, had the Year before, fet him at the Head 
of, 
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ef, and by whofe Management, thofe Actors had 
found themfelves in a profperous Condition. But 
an Accident, at this time, happily contributed, to 
make that Matter eafy. The Inclination of our 
People of Quality for foreign Operas, had now 
reach’d the Ears of Jta/y, and the Credit of their 
Tafte had drawn over from thence, without any 
more particular Invitation, one of their capital 
Singers, the famous Signior Cavalero Nicolini : 
From whofe Arrival, and the Impatience of the 
Town, to hear him, it was concluded, that 
Operas, being, now, fo completely provided, 
could not fail of Succefs; and that, by making 
Swiney fole Dire€tor of them, the Profits muft be 
an ample Compenfation, for his Refignation of 
the Actors. This Matter being thus adjufted, 
by Swiney’s Acceptance of the Opera only to be 
perform’d at the Aay-Market Houfe; the Actors 
were all order’d to return to Drury-Lane, there 
to remain (under the Patentees) her Majefty’s only 
Company of Comedians. 
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A foort View of the Opera, when firft divided from 
the Comedy. Plays recover their Credit. ° The 
old Patentee uneafy at their Suecefs. Why. The 
Occafion of Colonel Brett’s throwing up his Share 
in the Patent. The Confequences of it. Anecdotes 
of Goodman the AGor. The Rate of favourite 
Aétors, in bis Time. The Patentees, by en- 
deavouring to reduce their Price, lofe them all a 
Jecond time. The principal Comedians return to 
the Hay-Market in Shares with Swiney. They 
alter that Theatre. The original and prefent 
Form of the Theatre in Drury-Lane, compar’d. 
Operas fall off. The Occafion of it.- Farther 
Obfervations upon them. The Patentee dif= 
polfe[s'd of Drury-Lane Theatre. Mr. Collier, 
with anew Licenfe, heads the Remains of that 
Company. 


LAYS, and Operas, being thus eftablifhed, 

upon feparate Interefts, they were now left, 
to make the beft of their way, into Favour, by 
different Merit. Although the Opera is not a 
Plant of our Native Growth, nor what our plain- 
er Appetites are fond of, and is of fo delicate a 
Nature, that without exceflive Charge, it cannot 
live long among us; efpecially while the niceft 
Connoiffeurs in Mufick fall into fuch various Here- 
fies in Tafte, every Seét pretending to be the true 
one: Yet, as it is called a Theatrical Entertain- 
ment, and by its Alliance, or Neutrality, has 
more, 
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more, or lefs affected our Domeftick Theatre, 
a fhort view of its Progrefs may be allow’d a 
Place in our Hiftory. 

After this new Regulation, the firft Opera that 
appear’d, was Pyrrhus. Subfcriptions, at that 
time were not extended, as of late, to the whole 
Seafon, but were limited to the firtt fix Days only 
of a new Opera. The chief Performers, in this, 
were Nicolini, Valentini, and Mrs. Tofts; and 
for the inferior Parts, the beft that were then to 
be found. Whatever Praifes may have been 
given to the moft famous Voices, that have been 
heard fince Nicolint; upon the whole, I cannot 
but come into the Opinion, that ftill prevails 
among feveral Perfons of Condition, who are 
able to give a Reafon for their liking, that no 
Singer, fince his Time, has fo juftly, and grace- 
fully acquitted himfelf, in whatever Character he 
appear’d, as Nicolint. At moft, the Difference 
between him and the greateft Favourite of the 
Ladies, Farinelli, amounted but to this, that he 
might fometimes more exquifitely furprize us, but 
Nicolint (by pleafing the Eye, as well as the Ear) 
fill’d us with a more various, and rational Delight, 
Whether in this Excellence, he has fince had 
any Competitor, perhaps, will be better judg’d, 
by what the Critical Cenfor of Great Britain {ays 
of him in his r1sth Yatler, viz. 

“© Nicolini {ets off the Character he bears in an 
“* Opera, by his AGtion, as much as he does the 
** Words of it, by his Voice; every Limb, and 
‘** Finger, contributes to the Part he a&ts, info- 
“* much that a deaf Man might go along with 
“¢ him in the Senfe of it. There is fcarce a 
‘ beautiful Pofture, in an old Statue, which he 
“© does 
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“< does not plant himfelf in, as the different Cir- 
** cumftances of the Story give occafion for it.— 
‘* He performs the moft ordinary Action, in a 
“* manner fuitable to the Greatnefs of his Cha- 
as racter, and fhews the Prince, even in the 
** giving of a Letter, or difpatching a Mef- 
$$ face, .6oc.% 

His Voice at this firft Time of being among 
us, (for he made us a fecond Vifit when it was 
impair’d) had all that ft trong, clear Sweetnefs 
of Tone, fo lately admired in Senefino. A blind 
Man could fearce have difti nguifh’d them; but 
in Volubility of Throat, the ahosthes had much 

the Superiority. This A excellent Performer’s 
Agreement was Eight Hundred Guineas for the 
Year, which is but an eighth Part more, than 
half the Sum that has fince been give: dy - jeveral, 
that could never totally furpafs. him: “Phe Con- 

equence of which is, that the Loffes by Operas, 
for feveral Seafons, to the End of the Year 1738, 
have been fo great, that thofe Gentlemen of 
Quality, who taft undertook the Direétion of 
them, found it ridiculous any longer to enter- 
tain the Publick, at fo extravagant an Expence, 
while no one particular Perfon thought himéelf 


oblig’d by it. 
Mrs. Tofts, who took her firft Grounds of 


- Mafick here in her own Country, before the 


Italian Tafte had si highly prevail’d, was then 
not an Adept in it: Yet whatever Defeét the 
fafhionably Skilful might find in her manner, 
fhe had in the general Senfe of her Spectators, 
Charms that few of the moft learned Singers ever 
arrive at. ‘The Beauty of her fine proportioned 
Figure, and exquifitely fweet, filver Tone of her 
Voice, 
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Voice, with that peculiar, rapid Swiftnefs of her 
Throat, were Perfections not to be imitated by 
Art, or Labour. Valentini J have already men- 
tion’d, therefore need only fay farther of him, 
that though he was every way inferior to Nico~ 
jini, yet as he had the Advantage of giving us 
our firft Impreffion of a good Ope era Singer, he 
had ftill his Admirers, and was of great Service 
in being fo fkilful a Second to his Superior. 
Three fuch excellent Performers, in the fame 
kind of Entertainment at once, Exgland till this 
Time had never feen: Without: any farther 
Comparifon, then, with the much dearer bought, 
who have fucceeded them; their Novelty, at 
leaft; was a Charm that drew vaft Audiences of 
the fine World after them. Stviney their fole Di- 
rector was profperous, and in one Winter, a 
Gainer by them of a moderate younger Brother's 
Fortune. But as Mufick, by fo profufe a Difs 
penfation of her Beauties, could not always fup- 
ply our dainty Appetites, with equal Variety, nor 


for ever pleafe us with the fame Objects ; the. 


Opera, after one luxurious Seafon, like the fine 
Wife of a roving Hufband, began to lofe its 
Charms, and every Day diivotkered to our Satiety, 
Imperfections, which our former Fondnefs had 
been blind to: But of this I fhall obferve more 
in its Place: In the mean time, let us enquire 
into the Produ€tions of our native Theatre. 


It may eafily be conceiv’d, that by this entire 


Re-union of the two Companies, Plays muft 
generally have been perform’d to a more than 
ufual Advantage, and Exactnrfs: For now every 
chief Actor, according to his particular Capacity, 
piqued himfelf upon rectifying thofe Errors, 
which 


eas 
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which during their divided State, were almoft un- 
avoidable. Such a Choice of Actors added a 
Richnefs to every good Play, as it was, then,, 
ferv’'d up, to the publick Entertainment: The 
common People crowded to them, with a more 
joyous Expectation, and thofe of the higher 
‘Tafte, return’d to them, as to old Acquaintances, 
with new Defires, after a long Abfence. In a 
Word, all Parties feem’d better pleas’d, but he, 
who one might imagine had moft Reafon to be 
fo, the (lately) fole managing Patentee. He, 
indeed, faw his Power daily mould’ring from his 
own Hands, into thofe of Mr. Brett; whofe 
Gentlemanly manner of making every one’s 
Bufinefs eafy to him, threw their old Matter 
under a Difregard, which he had not been us’d 
to, nor could with all his happy Change of Af- 
fairs, fupport. Although this grave ‘Theatrical 
Minifter, of whom I have been oblig’d to make 
fuch frequent mention, had acquired the Reputa~ 
tion of a moft profound Politician, by being 
often incomprehenfible, yet I am not fure, that 
his Condu& at this Jun¢cture, gave us not an 
evident Proof, that he was, like other frail Mor- 
tals, more a Slave to his Paffions, than his In- 
tereft; fot no Creature ever feem’d more fond 
of Power, that fo little knew how to ufe it, to 
-his Profit and Reputation; otherwife he could 
not poffibly have been fo difcontented, in his fe- 
cure and profperous State of the Theatre, as to 
refolve, at all Hazards, to deftroy it. We fhall 
now fee what infallible Meafures he took, to 
bring this laudable Scheme to Perfection. 
He plainly faw, that as this difagreeable Pro- 
fperity was chiefly owing to the Randa’ 
ig 
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Mr. Brett, there could be no hope of recovering 
the Stage to its former Confufion, but by finding 
fome effectual Means to make Mr. Brett weary of 
his Charge: The moft probable he could, for 
the prefent, think of, in this Diftrefs, was to 
call in the Adventurers (whom for many Years, 
by his Defence in Law, he had kept out) now to 
take care of their vifibly improving Interefts. 
‘This fair Appearance of Equity, being known to 
be his own Propofal, he rightly guefs’d would 
incline thefe Adventurers to form a Majority of 
Votes on his Side, in all theatrical Queftions ; 
and confequently become a Check upon the Pow- 
er of Mr. Brett, who had fo vifibly alienated 
the Hearts of his theatrical Subjects, and now 
began to govern without him. When the Ad- 
venturers, therefore, were re-admitted to their 
old Government ; after having recommended 
himfelf to them, by propofing to make fome 
fmall Dividend of the Profits (though he did not 
defign that Jeft fhould be repeated) he took care 
that the Creditors of the Patent, who were, 
then, no inconfiderable Body, fhould carry off the 
every Weeks clear Profits, in proportion to their 
feveral Dues and-Demands. This Conduét, fo 
{pecially juft, he had Hopes would let Mr. Brett 
fee, that his Share, inthe Patent, was not fo va- 
luable an Acquifition as, perhaps, he might think 
it; and probably make a Man of his Turn to 
Pleafure, foon weary of the little Profit, and 
great Placue it gave him. Now, though thefe 
might be all notable Expedients, yet I cannot fay 
they would have wholly contributed to Mr. Brett’s 
quitting his Poft, had not a Matter of much 
fircnzer Moment, an unexpected Difpute be- 
tween 
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tween him, and Sir Thomas Skipwith, prevailed 
with him to lay it down: For in the midft of this 
flourifhing State of the Patent, Mr. Brett was 
furpriz’d with a Subpoena into Chancery, from 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, who alledg’d in his Bill, 
that the Conveyance he had made of his Intereft 
in the Patent, to Mr. Brett, was only intended 
in Truft. (Whatever the Intent might be, the 
Deed itfelf, which I then read, madeno mention 
of any Truft whatever.) But whether Mr. Brett, 
as Sir Thomas farther aflerted, had previoufly, or 
after the Deed was fign’d, given his Word of 
Honour, that if he fhould ever make the Stage 
turn to any Account, or Profit, he would certainly 
reftore it: "That indeed, I can fay nothing to; but 
the Deed valid, or void, the Facts that apparently 
follow’d were, that tho’ Mr. Brett, in his Anfwer 
to this Bill, abfolutely deny’d his receiving this Af- 
fignment, either in Truft, or upon any limited 
Condition, of what kind foever ; yet he made no 
farther Defence in the Caufe. But fince he found 
Sir Thomas had thought fit, on any Account, to 
fue for the Reftitution of it; and Mr. Brett him- 
felf being confcious, that, as the World knew, 
he had paid no Confideration for it: his keeping 
st might be mifconftrued, or not favourably {poken 


was likely ftill to engace him in, that in a few 
Weeks after, he withdrew himfelf, from all 
Concern with the Theatre, and quietly left Sir 
Thomas to find his better Account in it. And 
thus 
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thus ftood this undecided Right, till upon the 
Demife of Sir Yhomas, Mr. Brett being allow’d 
the Charges he had been at, in this Attendance, 
and Profecution of the Union, reconvey’d this 
Share of the Patent to Sir George Shi:with, the 
Son, and Heir of Sir Thomas. 

Our Politician, the old Patentee, having 
thus fortunately got rid of Mr. Brett, who had 
fo rafhly brought the Patent once more to be a 
profitable Tenure, was now again at Liberty, 
to chufe rather to lofe all, than not to have it 
all to himfelf. 

Ihave, elfewhere, obferv’d, that nothing can 
fo effectually fecure the Strength, or contribute to 
the Profperity of a good Company, as the Di- 
rectors of it having always, as near as poffible, 
an amicable Underftanding, with three or four of 
their beft Actors, whofe good, or ill-will, mutt 
naturally make a wide Difference, in their pro- 
fitable, or ufelefs manner of ferving them: While 
the principal are kept reafonably eafy, the lower 
Clafs can never be troublefome, without hurting 
themfelves: But when a valuable AGtor is hardly 
treated, the Mafter muft bea very cunning Man, 
that finds his Account in it. We fhall now 
fee how far Experience will verify this Obfer- 
vation. 

The Patentees thinking themfelves fecure, in 
being reftor’d to their former abfolute Power, 
over, this, now, only Company, chofe rather 
to govern it by the Reverfe of the Method I have 
recommended: For tho’ the daily Charge of 
their united Company amounted not, by a good 
deal, to what either of the two Companies, now 
in Drury-Lane, or Covent-Garden, fingly, arifes ; 
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they notwithftanding fell into their former Polt- 
ticks, of thinking every Shilling taken from a 
hired Actor, fo much clear Gain to the Pro- 
prietor: Many of their People, therefore, were 
aCtually, if not injudicioufly, reduced in their 
Pay, and others given to underftand, the fame 
Fate was defign’d them ; of which laft Number, 
I, myfelf, was one ; which occurs to my Memo- 
ry, by the Anfwer.I made to one of the Adven- 
turers; who, in Juftification of their intended 
Proceeding told me, that my Salary, tho’ it 
fhould be lefs, than it was, by ten Shillings a 
Week, would ftill be more than ever Goodman 
had, who was a better Actor, than I could pre- 
tend to be: To which I reply’d, This may be 
true, but then you know, Sir, it is as true, that 
Goodman was forced to go upon the High-way 
for a Livelihood. As this was a known Fact of 
Gosdman, my mentioning it, on that Occafion, 
I believe, was of Service to me; at leaft my 
Salary was not reduced after it. “To fay a Word 
or two more of Goodman, fo celebrated an Actor, 
in his Time, perhaps may fet the Conduct of the 
Patentees in aclearer Light. Tho’ Goodman had 
left the Stage, before I came to it, [ had fome 
flight Acquaintance with him. About the Time 
of his being expected to be an Evidence againft 
Sir ‘fohn Fenwick, in the Affaffination-Plot, in 
1696, I happen’d to meet him at Dinner, at Sir 
Thomas Skipwith’s, who, as he was an agreeable 
Companion himfelf, liked Goodman for the fame 
Quality. Here it was, that Goodman, without 
Difguife, or fparing himfelf, fell into a laughing 
Account of feveral loofe Paflages of his younger 
Life; as his being expell’d the Univerfity of 

I Cambridge, 
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Cambridge, for being one of the -hot-headed 
Sparks, who were concern’d in the cutting, and 
defacing the Duke of Monmouth’s Picture, then 
Chancellor of that Place. But this Difgrace, it 
feems, had not difqualified him for the Stage ; 
which, like the Sea-Service, refufes no Man, for 
his Morals, that is able-bodied : There, as an 
Actor, he foon grew into a different Reputation ; 
but whatever his Merit might be, the Pay of a 
hired Hero, in thofe Days, was fo very low, that 
he was forced, it feems, to take the Air (as he 
call’d it) and borrow what Money the firft Man 
he met, had about him. But this being his firft 
Exploit of that kind, which the Scantinefs of his 
theatrical Fortune had reduced him to, King 
‘James was prevail’d upon, to pardon him: 
Which Goodman faid, was doing him fo particular 
an Honour, that no Man could wonder, if his 
Acknowledgment had carried him a little farther, 
than ordinary, into the Intereft of that Prince - 
But as he had, lately, been out of Luck, in 
backing his old Mafter, he had now no way to 
get home the Life he was out, upon his Account, 
but by being under the fame Obligations to King 
Wilkam. 

Another Anecdote of him, though not quite 
fo difhonourably enterprizing, which I had from 
his own Mouth, ata different Time, will equal- 
ly fhew, to what low fhifts in Life, the poor Pro- 
vifion for good Actors, under the early Govern- 
ment of the Patent, reduced them. In the 
their Heroift 
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between them: One of them being under the 
Obligation of a Rendezvous, with a fair Lady, 
infifted upon his wearing it, out of his Turn, 
which occafion’d fo high a Difpute, that the 
Combat was immediately demanded, and accord- 
ingly their Pretenfions to it, were decided by a 
fair Tilt upon the Spot, in the Room, where 
they lay: But whether Ciius, or Alexander was 
obliged to fee no Company, till a worfe could be 
wafh’d for him, feems not to be a material Point 
in their Hiftory, or to my Purpofe. 

By this Rate of Goodman, who, till the Time 
of his quitting the Stage, never had more, than 
what is call’d forty Shillings a Week, it may be 
judg’d, how cheap the Labour of Actors had been 
formerly ; and the Patentees thought it a Folly to 
continue the higher Price, (which their Divifions 
had fince raifed them to) now there was but one 
Market for them; butalas! they had forgot their 
former fatal Miftake of fquabling with their 
A&ors, in 16953 nor did they make any Allow- 
ance for the Changes and Operations of ‘Time, 
or enough confider the Intereft the Actors had in 
the Lord-Chamberlain, on whofe Protection they 
might always rely, and whofe Decrees had been 
lefs reftrain’d by Precedent, than thofe of a Lord- 
Chancellor. 

In this miftaken View of their Intereft, the 
Patentees, by treating their Actors as Enemies, 
really made them fo: And when once the Ma- 
fters of a hired Company think not their Actors 
Hearts as neceflary, as their Hands, they cannot 
be faid to have agreed for above half the Work, 
they are able todo ina Day: Or, if an unex- 
pected Succefs fhould, notwithftanding, make the 

Profits, 
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Profits, in any grofs Difproportion, greater than 
the Wages; the Wages will always have fome- 
thing worfe, than a Murmur, at the Head of 
them, that will not only meafure the Merit of 
the Aor, by the Gains of the Proprietor, but 
will never naturally be quiet, till every Scheme of 
getting into Property has been tried, to make the 
Servant his own Mafter: And this, as far as Ex- 
perience can make me judge, will always be, 
in either of thefe Cafes, the State of our En- 
glifh Theatre. What Truth there may be, in 
this Obfervation, we are now coming to a 
Proof of. 

To enumerate all the particular A@ts of Pow- 
er, in which the Patentees daily tore hard, 
upon zhis, now only Company of A@ors, might 
be as tedious, as unneceflary; I fhall therefore 
come, at once, to their moft material Grievance, 
upon which they grounded their Complaint te 
the Lord-Chamberlain, who, in the Year fol- 
lowing, 1709, took effectual Meatures for their 
Relief. 

The Patentees obferving that the Benefit- 
Plays of the A&tors, towards the latter End of the 
Seafon, brought the moft crowded Audiences in 
the Year; began to think their own Interefts too 
much neglected, by thefe partial Favours of the 
the Town, to their A@tors ; and therefore jude’d, 
it would not-be impolitick, in fuch wholfome an- 
nual Profits, to have a Fellow-feeling with them. 
Accordingly, an Zndulto was laid of one Third, 
out of the Profits of every Benefit, for the proper 
Ufe, and Behoof of the Patent. But, that aclear 
Judgment may be form’d of the Equity, or Hard- 
dip of this Impofition, it will be neceflary to 
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fhew from whence, and from what Caufes, 
the Actors Claim to Benefits originally proceeded. 

During the Reign of King Charles, an Aétor’s 
Benefit had never been heard of. The firft In- 
dulgence of this kind, was given to Mrs. Barry 
(as has been formerly obferved) in King ‘fames’s 
‘Time, in Confideration, of the extraordinary Ap- 
plaufe, that had followed her Performance: But 
there this Favour refted, to her alone, till after 
the Divifion of the only Company in 1695, at 
which Time the Patentees were foon reduced to 
pay their Actors, half in good Words, and half 
in ready Money. In this precarious Condition, 
fome particular A€tors (however binding their 
Agreements might be) were too poor, or too wile 
to go to Law with a Lawyer ; and therefore ra- 
ther chofe to compound their Arrears, for their 
being admitted to the Chance of having them 
made up, by the Profits of a Benefit-Play. “This 
Expedient had this Confequence ; that the Paten- 
tees, tho’ their daily Audiences, might, and did 
fometimes, mend. ftill kept the fhort Subfiftence 
of their AGtors, at a ftand, and grew more fteady 
in their Refolution fo to keep them, as they found 
them lefs apt to mutiny, while their Hopes of be- 
ing clear’d'off, by a Benefit, were depending. In 
a Year, or two, thefe Benefits grew fo advantage- 


ous. that they became, at laft, the chief Article 
> 3 ) 3 


in every Actor’s Agreement. 

Now though the Agreements of thefe united 
A&tors, I am {peaking of in 1708, were as yet, 
only Verbal; yet that made no Difference in the 
honeft Obligation, to keep them: But, as Honour 
at that time happen’d to have but a loofe hold of 
their Confciences, the Patentees rather chofe to 
give 
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give it the flip, and went on with their Work 
without it. No Aétor, therefore, could have his 


efus’d to fign this Paper ; upon which the next in 


their Seniors; who, at laft, feeing the Time was 
too fhort for a prefent Remedy, and that they muft 
either come into the Boat, or lofe their Tide, 
were fore’d to comply, with what, they, as yet, 
filently, refented as the fevereft Injury. In this 
Situation, therefore, they chofe to let the princi- 
pal Benefits be over, that their Grievances micht 
{wel} into fome Bulk, before they made any Ap- 
plication for Redrefs to the Lord-Chamberlain ; 
who, upon hearing their general Complaint, or- 
der’d the Patentees to fhew caufe, why their Be- 
nefits had been diminifh’d one Third, contrary tq 
the common Ufage? The Patentees pleaded the 
fign’d Agreement, and the Adors Receipts of the 
other two Thirds, in full SatisfaGion. But thefe 
were prov’d to have been exacted from them, by 
the Methods already mentioned. They notwith- 
ftanding infift upon them as lawful. But as Lav, 
and Equity do not always agree, they were look’d 
upon as unjuft, and arbitrary. Whereupon the 
Patentees were warn’d at their Peril, to refufe the 
Actors full Satisfaction. But here it was thoucht 
neceflary, that Judement fhould be for fome time 
re(pited, till the Actors, who had leave fo to do, 
could form a Body ftrong enough to make the In- 
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clination of the Lord-Chamberlain to relieve them, 
practicable. 

Accordingly Swiney (who was then fole Direc- 
tor of the Opera only) had Permiffion to enter 
into a private Treaty, with fuch of the united 
A@ors in Drury-Lane, as might be thought fit to 
head a Company, under their own Management, 
and to be Sharers with him in the Hay-AZarket. 
The Actors chofen for this Charge, were /z/ks, 
Degget, Mrs. Oldfield, and Myfelf. But, before 
I proceed, left it fhould feem furprizing, that nei- 
ther Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, or 
Booth, were Parties in this Treaty; it muft be ob- 
ferv’d, that Betterton was now feventy-three, and 
rather chofe, with the Infirmities of Age, upon 
him, to rely on fuch Salary, as might be appointed 
him, than to involve himfelf, in the Cares, and 
Hurry, that muft unavoidably attend the Regula- 
tion of 2 new Company. As to the two celebrated 
A@trefles I have named, this has been my firft pro- 
per Occafion of making it known, that they had 
both quitted the Stage the Year before this Tranf- 
action was thought of. And Booth, as yet, was 
icarce out of his Minority as an Actor, or only 
in the Promife of that Reputation, which in about 
four or five Years after, he happily arriv’d at. 
However, at this Juncture, he was not fo far over- 


- Jook’d, as not to be offer’d a valuable Addition to 


his Salary: But this he declin’d, being, while the 
Patentees were under this Diftrefs, as much, :f 
not more, in favour, with their chief Manager, 
as a Schematift, than as an Actor: And indeed he 
appear’d, to my Judgment, more inclin’d to rifque 
his Fortune in Drury-Lane, where he fhould have 
no Rival in Parts, or Power, than on any Terms 
to 
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to embark in the Hay-MJarket ; where he was fure 
to meet with Opponents in both. However this 
his Separation from our Intereft, when our All 
was at Stake, afterwards kept his Advancement, 
to a Share with us, in our more fuccefsful Days, 
longer poftpon’d, than otherwife it probably might 
have been. 

When Mrs. Oldfield was nominated as a joint 
Sharer, in our new Agreement to be made with 
Swiney; Dogget, who had no Objection to her 
Merit, infifted that our Affairs could never be upon 
a fecure Foundation, if there was more, than one 
Sex admitted to the Management of them. He 
therefore hop’d, that if we offer’d Mrs. Oldfield, 
a. Carte Blanche, inftead of a Share, fhe would 
not think herfelf flighted. This was inftantly 
agreed to, and Mrs. Oldfield receiv’d it rather as 
a Favour, than a Difobligation: Her Demands 
therefore were I'wo Hundred Pounds a Year cer- 
tain, and a Benefit clear of all Charges; which 
were readily fign’d to. Her Eafinefs on this Oc- 
cafion, fome Years after, when our Eftablifhment 
was in Profperity, made us, with lefs ReluCtancy, 
advance her Two Hundred Pounds, to ‘Three 
Hundred Guineas per Annum, with her ufual Be- 
nefit, which upon an Average for feveral Years, 
at leaft, doubled that Sum. 

When a fufficient Number of Actors were en- 
gag’d, under our Confederacy with Swiney, it was 
then judg’d a proper time, for the Lord-Cham- 
berlain’s Power, to operate, which, by lying 
above a Month dormant, had fo far recover’d the 
Patentees, from any Apprehenfions of what might 
fall upon them, from their late Ufurpations on 
the Benefits of the Actors, that they bezan to fet 
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their Marks upon thafe who had diftinguith’d 
themfelves, in the Application for Redrefs.  Se- 
veral little Difgraces were put upon them 5 parti- 
cularly in the Difpofal of Parts, in Plays to be 
reviv’d, and as vifible a Partiality was fhewn in 
the Promotion of thofe in their Intereft, though 
their Endeavours to ferve them could be of no ex- 
traordinary ufe. How often does Hiftory fhew us, 
in the fame State of Courts, the fame Politicks 
have been practis’d? All this while, the other 


Party were paflively filent; till one Day, the 
AGor who particularly folicited their Caufe, at the 
3 


Tord-Chamberlain’s Office, being fhewn there 
the Order fign’d, for abfolutely filencing the Pa- 
tentees, and ready to be ferv’d, flew back with 
the News to his Companions, then at a Rehear- 
fal, in which he had been wanted; when being 
call’d to his Part, and fomething haftily queftion’d 
by the Patentee, for his Neglect of Bufinefs : 
This A€tor, I fay, with an erected Look, anda 


Theatrical Spirit, at once threw off the Matk, 
and roundly told him -——-— Sir, Ll have now no 


more Bufinefs Here, than you have 5 in half an Hour, 
you will neither have Aétors to command, nor Au- 
thority, to employ them. The Patentee, who 
though he eould not readily comprehend his mytf- 
terious manner of Speaking, had juft a Glimpfe 
of Terror enough from the Words, to foften his 
Reproof into a cold formal Declaration, That f 
he would not do his Work, he fhould not be paid.— 
But now, to complete the Cataftrophe of thefe 
Theatrical Commotions, enters the. Meflenger, 
with the Order of Silence in his Hand, whom the 
fame AGtor officioufly introduc’d, telling the Pa- 
tentee, that the Gentleman wanted to {peak with 
him, 
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him, from the Lord-Chamberlain. When.the 
Meffenger had delivered the Order, the Actor 
throwing his Head over his Shoulder, towards the 
Patentee, in the manner of Shake/pear’s Harry the 
Eighth to Cardinal Wolfey, cry’d Read oer 
that! and now — to Breakfaft, with what Appetite 
you may. Tho’ thefe Words might be fpoken, in 
too vindictive, and infulting a manner, to be 
commended ; yet from the Fullnefs of a Heart in- 
jurioufly treated, and now reliev’d by that inttant 
Qccafion, why might they not be pardon’d? 

The Authority of the Patent now no longer 
fubfifting, all the confederate Actors immediately 
walk’d out of the Houfe, to which they never re- 
turn’d, till they became themfelves the “Tenants, 
and Matters of it. 

Here again, we fee an higher Inftance of the 
Authority of a Lord-Chamberlain, than any of 
thofe I have elfewhere mentioned: From whence 
that Power might be deriv’d, as I have already 
faid, I am not Lawyer enough to know ; how- 
ever it is evident that a Lawyer obey’d it, though 
to his Coft; which might incline one to think, 
that the Law was not clearly againft it: Be that 
as it may, fince the Law has lately made it no 
longer a Queftion, let us drop the Enquiry, and 
proceed to the Faéts, which follow’d this Order, 
that filenc’d the Patent. 

From this laft-injudicious Difagreement of the 
Patentees with their principal Actors, and from 
what they had fuffered on the fame Occafion, in 
the Divifion of their only Company in 1695, 
micht we not imagine there was fomething of In- 
fatu: tion, in their Management? For though I 
allcw Actors, in gen ral, when they are too much 
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indulg’d, or govern’d by an unfteady Head, to be 
as unruly a Multitude as Power can be plagued 
with; yet there is a Medium, which, if cautioully 
obferved by a candid ufe of Power, making them 
always know, without feeling, their Superior, 
neither fuffering their Encroachments, nor inva- 
ding their Rights, with an immoveable Adherence 
to the accepted Laws, they are to walk by; fuch 
a Regulation, I fay, has never fail’d, in my Ob- 
ervation, to have made them a traétable, and 
profitable Society. If the Government of a well- 
eftablifh’d Theatre were to be compar’d to that of 
a Nation; there is no one A& of Policy, or Mif- 
conduét in the one, or the other, in which the 
Manager might not, in fome parallel Cafe (laugh, 
if you pleafe) be equally applauded, or condemned 
with the Statefman. Perhaps this will not be 
found fo wild a Conceit, if you look into the 193d 
Tatler, Vol 4. where the Affairs of the State, 
and thofe of the very Stage, which | am now 
treating of, are, in a Letter from Downs the 
Prompter, compar’d, and with a great deal of 
Wit and Humour, fet upon an equal Foot of Po- 
licy. ‘The Letter is fuppos’d to have been writ- 
ten, in the laft Change of the Miniftry in Queen 
Anne's Time. Iwill therefore venture, upon the 
Authority of that Author’s Imagination, to carry 
_ the Comparifon as high as it can poffibly go, and 
fay, That as I remember one of our Princes, in 
the laft Century, to have loft his Crown, by too 
arbitrary a Ufe of his Power, though he knew how 
fatalthe fame Meafures had been to his unhappy 
Father before him;. why fhould we wonder, that 
the fame Paffions taking Pofleffion of Men, in 
lower Life, by an equally impolitick Ufage of 
their 
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their Theatrical Subjects, fhould have involved 
the Patentees, in proportionable Calamities. 

During the Vacation, which immediately fol- 
low’d the Silence of the Patent, both Parties were 
at leifure to form their Schemes for the Winter: 
For the Patentee would ftill hold out, notwith- 
ftanding his being fo miferably maim’d, or over- 
match’d : He had no more Regard to Blows, than 
a blind Cock of the Game; he might be beaten, 
but would never yield, the Patent was ftill in his 
Poffeffion, and the Broad-Seal to it vifibly as frefh 
as ever: Befides, he had yet fome Actors in his 
Service, at a much cheaper Rate than thofe who 
had left him, the Salaries of which laft, now they 
would not work for him, he was not oblig’d to 
pay. In this way of thinking, he ftill kept to- 

ether fuch, as had not been invited over to the 
Hay-Market, or had been influenc’d by Bosth, to 
follow his Fortune to Drury-Lane. 

By the Patentee’s keeping thefe Remains of his 
broken Forces together, it is plain, that he imagin’d 
this Order of Silence, like others of the fame 
Kind, would be recall’d of courfe, after a reafon- 
able time of Obedience had been paid to it: But, 
it feems, he had rely’d too much upon former Pre- 
cedents; nor had his Politicks yet div’d, into the 
Secret, that the Court Power, with which the 
Patent had been fo long, and often at variance, 
had now a mind to take the publick Diverfions 
more abfolutely into their own Hands : Not that 
I have any ftronger Reafons for this Conjecture, 
than that the Patent, never after this Order of 
Silence, got leave to play during the Queen’s 
Reign. But upon the Acceffion of his late Ma- 

efty, Power having then a differen ee the 
Patent 
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Patent found no Difficulty in being permitted to 
exercife its former Authority for acting Plays, €&¥c. 
which, however from this time of their lying full, 
in 1709, did not happen till 1714, which the old 
Patentee never liv’d to fee: For he dy’d about fix 
Weeks before the new-built Theatre in Lincoly’s- 
Inn-Fields was open’d, where the firft Play acted 
was the Recruiting Officer, under the Management 
of his Heirs and Succeffors. But of that Thea- 
tre, it is not yet time to give any further Account. 
The firft Point refolv’d on, by the Comedians 
now re-eftablith’d in the Hay-Market, was to alter 
the auditory Part of their Theatre; the Incon- 
veniencies of which have been fully enlarged upon 
in a former Chapter. What embarrafs’d them 
moft in this Defign, was, their want of Time to 
do it in a more complete manner than it now re- 
mains in, otherwife they had brought it, to the 
original Model of that in Drury-Lane, only in a 
larger Proportion, as the wider Walls of it would 
require; as there are not many Spectators who 
may remember what Form the Drury- Lane Thea- 
tre ftood in, about forty Years ago, before the old 
Patentee, to make it hold more Money, took it in 
his Head to alter it, it were but Juftice to lay the 
original Figure, which Sir Chriftopher Wren firlt 
gave it, and the Alterations of it, now {tanding, 
in a fair Light; that equal Speétators may fee, 


cL 
if they were at their choice, which of the Struc- 


tures would incline them toa Preference. But in 
this Appeal, I only fpeak to fuch Speétators as 
allow a good Play, well acted, to be the moft va- 
luable Entertainment of the Stage. Whether 
fuch Plays (leaving the Skill of the dead, or liv- 
ing Actors equally out of the Queftion) have been 
more, 
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more, or lefs, recommended in their Prefentation, 
by either of thefe different Forms of that ‘Thea- 
tre, is our prefent Matter of Enquiry. 

It muft be obferved then, that the Area, or 
Platform of the old Stage, projected about four 
Foot forwarder, in a Semi-oval Figure, parallel 
to the Benches of the Pit; and that the former, 
lower Doors of Entrance for the Actors were 
brought down between the two foremoft (and then 
only) Pilafters; in the Place of which Doors, 
now the two Stage-Boxes are fixt. “Chat where 
the two Doors of Entrance now are, there for- 
merly ftood two additional Side-Wings, in front 
to a full Set of Scenes, which had then almoft 
a double Effet, in their Loftinefs, and Magni- 
ficence. 

By this Original Form, the ufual Station of 
the A€tors, in almoft every Scene, was advanc’d 
at leaft ten Foot nearer to the Audience, than 
they now can be; becaufe, not only from the 
Stage’s being fhorten’d, in front, but likewife 
from the additional Interpofition of thofe Stage- 
Boxes, the Actors (in refpect to the Spectators, 
that fill them) are kept fo much more backward 
from the main Audience, than they us’d to be: 
But when the Actors were in Poffeffion of that 
forwarder Space, to advance upon, the Voice was 

then more in the Centre of the Houfe, fo that the 
moft diftant Ear had fcarce the leaft Doubt, or 
Difficulty, in hearing what fell from the weakeft 
Utterance: All Objects were thus drawn nearer 
to the Senfe; every painted Scene was ftronger 5 
every grand Scene and Dance more extended ; 
every rich or fine-coloured Habit had a more lively 
Luftre: Nor was the minuteft Motion of a Fea- 
ture 


Me 
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ture (properly changing with the Paffion, or Hu- 
mour it fuited) ever loft, as they frequently muft 
be in the Obfcurity of too great a Diftance: And 
how valuable an Advantage the Facility of hear- 
ing diftinctly, is to every well-acted Scene, every 
common Spectator is a Judge. <A Voice fcarce 
raifed above the Tone of a Whifper, either in 
Tendernefs, Refignation, innocent Diftrefs, or 
Jealoufy fupprefs’d, often have as much concern 
with the Heart, as the moft clamorous Paffions ; 
and when on any of thefe Occafions, fuch affeat- 
ing Speeches are plainly heard, or loft, how wide 
is the Difference, from the great or little Satisfac- 
tion received from them? ‘To all this, a Mafter 
of a Company may fay, I now receive Ten Pounds 
more, than could have been taken formerly, in 
every full Houfe! Not unlikely. But might not 
his Houfe be oftener full, if the Auditors were of- 
tener pleas’d? Might not every bad Houfe too, 
by a! Poffibility of being made every Day better, 
add as much to one Side of his Account, as it 
could take from the other? If what I have faid, 
carries any Truth in it, why might not the ori- 
ginal Form of this Theatre be reftor’d? But let 
this Digreffion avail what it may, the AGors now 
return’d to tthe “fay-AMJarket, as I have obferwd, 
wanting nothing but length of Time to have go- 
vern’d their Alteration of that Theatre, by this 
original Model of Drury-Lane, which I have re- 
commended. « As thar time therefore was fhort, 
they made their beft ufe of it; they did fomethin 
to it: They contracted its Widene(es by three 
Ranges of Boxes on each Side; and brought 
down its enormous high Ceiling, within fo pro- 
portionable a Compafs, that it effectually curd 
thofe 
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thofe hollow Undulations of the Voice formerly 
complain’d of. The Remedy had its Effed ; 
their Audiences exceeded their Expectation. There 
was now no other Theatre open againift them ; 
they had the Town to themfelves ; they were their 
own Mafters, and the Profits of their Induftry 
came into their own Pockets. 

Yet with all this fair Weather, the Seafon of 
their uninterrupted Profperity was not yet arriv’d ; 
for the great Expence, and thinner Audiences of 
the Opera (of which they then were equally Di- 
rectors) was a conftant Drawback upon their 
Gains, yet not fo far, but that their Income this 
Year was better than in their late Station at Drury- 
Lane. But by the fhort Experience we had then 
had of Operas; by the high Reputation they 
feem’d to have been arriv’d at, the Year before 3 
by their Power of drawing the whole Body of No- 
bility, as by Enchantment, to their Solemnities 5 
by that Prodigality of Expence, at which they 
were fo willing to fupport them; and from the 
late extraordinary Profits Swiney had made of 
them; what Mountains did we not hope from 
this Mole-hill? But alas! the fairy Vifion was 
vanith’d, this Bridal Beauty was grown familiar 
to the general Tafte, and Satiety began to make 
Excufes for its want of Appetite: Or what is {till 
ftranger, its late Admirers now as much valued 
their Judgment, in being able to find out the 
Faults of the Performers, as they had before, in 
difcovering their Excellencies. The Truth is, 
that this kind of Entertainment being fo entirely 
fenfual, it had no Poffibility of getting the better 
of our Reafon, but by its Novelty ; and that No- 
velty could never be fupported but by an annual 
Change 
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Change of the beft Voices, which like the fineft 
Flowers bloom but for a iin 1, and when that is 
over, are only dead Nofe-gays. From this Na- 
tural Caufe, we have feen within thefe two Years, 
even Farinelh finging to an Audience of five and 
thirty Pounds ; and ‘yet, if common Fame may 
be credited, the fame Voice, fo neglected in one 
Country, has in another ha d Charms fufficient to 
make that Crown fit eafy on the Head of a Mo- 
narch, which the Jealoufy of Politicians (who 
had their Views in his keeping it) fear’d without 
fome fuch extraordinary Amufement, his Satiety 
of Empire might tempt him, a fecond time, to 
refign. 

‘There is too, in the very Species of an /talian 
Singer, fuch an innate, fantaftical Pride, and Ca- 
price, that the Government of them (here at 
leaft) is almoft impra€ticable. This Diftemper, 
as we were not fufficiently warn’d, or apprized of, 
threw our mufical Affairs. into Perplexisiens we 
knew not eafily how to a out of. There is 
{carce a fenfible Auditor i x the Kingdom, that 
has not, fince that time, had Occafion to laugh 
at the feveral Inftances of it: But what is ftlk 
more ridiculous, thefe coftly Canary- Birds have 
fometimes infefted the whole Body of our digni- 
fied Lovers of Muf ck with the fame childith 
Animofities: Ladies have been known to decline 
their Vifits, u upo on Account of their being ne a 
different mufical Party. Cajar, and Pompey m 1a 
not a warmer Divifion, in the Roman Republi ae 
than chofe Heroines, their Counts ry Women, .the 
Fauftina and Cuzzoni | ie wp in our Commonr- 
wealth, of Academical Mufick, by their impla~- 
cable Pretenfions to Sues! And while this 
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Greatnefs of Soul, is their unalterable Virtue, it 
will never be practicable to make two capital Sing- 
ers of the fame Sex, do as they fhould do in one 
Opera, at the fame time! no, not tho’ England 
were to double the Sums it has. already thrown 
after them: For even in their own Country, 
where an extraordinary Occafion has called a 
great Number of their beft, to fing together, the 
Mifchief they have made has been proportion- 
able; an Inftance of which, if Iam rightly in- 
form’d, happen’d at Parma, where upon the Ce- 
lebration of the Marriage of that Duke, a Col- 
lection was made of the moft eminent Voices, 
that Expence, or Intereft, could purchafe, to give 
as complete an Opera, as the whole vocal Power 
of Jtaly could form. But when it came to the 
Proof of this mufical Project, behold! what wo- 
ful Work they made of it! every Performer would 
be a Czfar, or Nothing; their feveral Pretenfions 
to Preference were not to be limited within the 
Laws of Harmony ; they would all choofe their 
own Songs, but not more to fet off themfelves, 
than to oppofe, or deprive another of an Occafion 
to fhine: Yet any one would fing a bad Song, 
provided no body elfe had a good one, till at laft, 
they were thrown together like fo many feather’d 
Warriors, for a Battle-royal, in a Cock-pit, where 
every one was oblig’d to kill another, to fave 
himfelf | What Pity it-was thefe froward Mifles, 
and Mafters of Mufick had not been engag’d to 
entertain the Court of fome King of Morocco, 
that could have known a good Opera from a bad 
one! with how much Eafe would fuch a Direétor 
have brought them to better Order? But alas! as 
it has been faid of greater Things, 
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Suis et ipfa Roma viribus ruit. Hor. 


Imperial Rome fell, by the too great Strength of 
its own Citizens! So fell this mighty Opera, 
ruin’d by the too great Excellency of its Singers ! 
For, upon the whole, it proved to be as barbar- 
oufly bad, as if Malice itfelf had compofed it. 
Now though fomething of this kind, equally 
provoking, has generally embarrafs’d the State of 
Operas, thefe thirty Years; yet it was the Mif- 
fortune of the managing Attors, at the Hlay- 
Market, to have felt the firtt Effets of it: The 
Honour of the Singer, and the Intereft of the Un- 
dertaker, were fo often at Variance, that the latter 
began to have but a bad Bargain of it. But not 
to impute more to the Caprice of thofe Perform- 
ers, than was really true, there were two different 
Accidents, that drew Numbers from our Audi- 
ences, before the Seafon was ended; which were, 
another Company permitted to act in Drury-Lane, 
and the long Trial of Doctor Sacheverel, in We/t- 
minfter-Hall: By the way, it muft be obferved, 
that this Company was not under the Direction of 
the Patent (which continued ftill filenc’d) but 
was fet up by a third Intereft, with a Licenfe 
from Court. ‘The Perfon to whom this new Li- 
cenfe was granted, was William Collier, Efq; a 
Lawyer of an enterprizing Head, and a jovial 
Heart; what fort of Favour he was in, with the 
People, then, in Power, may be jude’d, from his 
being often admitted to partake with them thofe 
detach’d Hours of Life, when Bufinefs was to 
give way to Pleafure: But this was not all his 
Merit; he was, at the fame Time, a Member of 
Parliament 
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Parliament for Truro in Cornwall, and we cannot 

fuppofe a Perfon fo qualified could be refufed fuch 

a Trifle, as a Licenfe to head a broken Company 

of A€tors. This fagacious Lawyer, then, who 

had a Lawyer to deal with, obferving that his 

Antagonift kept Pofleffion of a Theatre, without 

making ule of it, and for which he was not obliged 

to pay Rent, unlefs he actually did ule it, wilely 

conceived it might be the Intereft of the joint 

Landlords, fince their Tenement was in fo pre- 
carious a Condition, to grant a Leafe to one, who 
had an indifputed Authority, to be liable, by act- 
ing Plays in it, to pay the Rent of it; efpecially 
when he tempted them with an Offer of raifing 
it from three, to four Pounds per Diem. His Pro- 
ject fuccecded, the Leafe was fign’d; but the 
Means of getting into Pofleffion were to be left 
to his own Coft, and Difcretion. This took him 
up but little Time, he immediately laid Siege to 
it, with a sufficient Number of Forces, whether 
lawlefs, or lawful, I forget, but they were fuch 
as obliged the old Governor to give it up; who, 
notwithftanding had got Intelligence of his Ap- 
proaches, and Defign, time enough to carry off 
every thing, that was worth moving, except a 
great Number of old Scenes, and new Actors, 
that could not eafily follow him. 

A ludicrous Account of this Tranfaction, un- 
der fiitious Names, may be found in the ggth 
Tatler, Vol. 2. which this Explanation may now 
render more intelligible, to the Readers of that 
agreeable Author. 

This other new Licenfe being now in Pofleffion 

f the Drury-Lane Theatre; thofe Actors, whom 
the Patentee, ever fince the Order of ee 
ac 
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had retain’d in a State of InaGtion, all to a Man 
came over to the Service of Collier. OF thefe, 
Booth was then the chief. The Merit of the reft 
had as yet made no confiderable Appearance, and 
as the Patentee had not left a Rag of their Cloath- 
ing behind him, they were but poorly equip’d 
for a publick Review; confequently, at their firtt 
Opening, they were very little able to annoy us, 
But during the Trial of Sacheverel, our Audience 
were extremely weaken’d, by the better Rank o 
People’s daily attending it: While, at the fame 
time, the lower Sort, who were not equally ad- 
mitted to that grand Spetacle, as eagerly crowd- 
ed into Drury-Lane, toa new Comedy, call’d 
The fair Quaker of Deal. This Play, having 
fome low Strokes of natural Humour in it, was 
rightly calculated, for the Capacity of the Actors, 
who play’d it, and to the Tafte of the Multitude, 
who were now, more difpofed, and at leifure to 
fee it: But the moft happy Incident, in its For- 
tune, was the Charm of the fair Quaker, which 
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Beauty the might pretend to: Before'this, the had 
only been admired as the moft excellent Dancer ; 
which, perhaps, might not a little contribute to 
the favourable Reception fhe now met with, as an 
Actrefs, in this Character, which fo happily fuited 
her Figure, and Capacity: The gentle Softnefs of 
her Voice, the compofed Innocence of her Afpect, 
the Modefty of her Drefs, the referved Decency 
of her Gefture, and the Simplicity of the Senti- 
ments, that naturally fell from her, made her 
feem the amiable Maid fhe reprefented: In a 
Word, not the enthufiaftick Maid of Orleans, 


Was 
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was more ferviceable of old, to the French Army, 
when the Englifh had ditt Arefled them, than this 
fair Quaker was, at the Head of that dramatick 
Attempt, upon which the Support of their weak 
Society depended. 

But when the Trial, I have me ention’ d, and 
the Run of this Play was over, the Vide of the 
Town beginning to turn again in our Favour, 
Collier was reduced to give his theatrical Affairs a 
different Scheme; which advanced the Stage an- 
other Step towards that Settlement, which, in 
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The Patentee, having now no Actors, rebuilds the 
new 7 beatre ia Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 4 Guefs 
at his k whe s for it. More Changes, in the State 
of the 8 The Beginning of its bet$er Days, 
under the! Tri imvirate of Astor s. AA Sketch of. 


their governing Characters. 


5 coarfe Mothers may have comely Children ; 
A fo Anarchy has been the Parent of many a 
good Government; and by a Parity of poffible 
socialites we fhall find, that from the fre- 
quent Convulfions cf the Stage, arofe, at laft, its 
longeft Settlement, and Nba ke which many 
of my Readers (or if I fhould happen to have but 
few of them, many of my Spectators, at leaft) 
who, I hope, have not yet liv’d half their Time, 
will be able to remember. 
Though the Patent had been often under Di- 
{trefies, it had never felt any Blow, equal to this 
unre- 
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unrevoked Order of Silence; which it is not eafy 
to conceive, could have fallen upon any other Per- 
fon’s Conduct, than that of the old Patentee: 
For if he was confcious, of his being under the 
Subjection of that Power, which had filenc’d him, 
why fhould he incur the Danger of a Sufpenfion, 
by his fo obftinate, and impolitick Treatment of 
his Actors? If he thought fuch Power over him 
illegal, how came he to obey it now, more than 
before, when he flighted a former Order, that in- 
join’d him to give his A€tors their Benefits, on 
their ufual Conditions? But to do him Juftice, 
the fame Obftinacy, that involv’d him, in thefe 
Difficulties, at lait, preferv’d to his Heirs the 
Property of the Patent, in its full Force, and Va- 
tue ; yet to fuppofe that he forefaw a milder ufe 
of Power, in fome future Prince’s Reign, might 
be more favourable to him, is begging at beft but 
a cold Queftion, But whether he knew that this 
broken Condition of the Patent would not make 
his troublefome Friends, the Adventurers, fly 
from it, as from a falling Houfe, feems not fo 
difficult a Queftion. However, let the Reader 
form his own Judgment of them, from the Facts, 
that follow’d: It muft therefore be obferv’d, that 
the Advertturers feldom came near the Houfe, but 
when there was fome vifible Appearance of a Di- 
vidend: But I could never hear, that upon an ill 
Run of Audiences they had ever returned, or 
brought in a fingle Shilling, to make good the 
Deficiencies of their daily Receipts. ‘Therefore, 
as the Patentee, in Poffeffion, had alone, for fe- 
veral Years, fupported, and ftood againft this Un- 
certainty of Fortune, it may be imagin’d, that his 
Accounts were under fo voluminous a pct cic 
that 
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that few of thofe Adventurers would have Leifure, 
or Capacity enough to unravel them: And as they 
had formerly thrown away their Time, and Mo- 
ney at Law, ina fruitlefs Enquiry into them, they 
now feem’d to have intirely given up their Right 
and Intereft: And, according to my beft Infor- 
mation, notwithftanding the fubfequent Gains of 
the Patent have been fometimes extraordinary, the 
farther Demands, or Claims of Right, of the Ad- 
venturers, have lain dormant, above thefe five and 
twenty Years. 

Having fhewn by what means Collier had dif- 
pofiefs’d this Patentee, not only of the Drury- 
Lane Houfe, but likewife of thofe few Actors, 
which he had kept, for fome time unemploy’d in 
it; we are now led to confider another Project of 
the fame Patentee, which, if we are to judge of 
it by the Event, has fhewn him more a Wife, 
than a Weak Man; which I confefs at the time 
he put it in Execution, feem’d not fo clear a 
Point: For notwithftanding he now faw the Au- 
thority, and Power of his Patent was fuperfeded, 
or was at beft but precarious, and that he had not 
one Actor left, in his Service; yet under all thefe 
Dilemma’s, and Diftreffes, he refolv’d upon re- 
building the New Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, 
of which he had taken a Leafe, at a low Rent, 
ever fince Betterton’s Company had firft left it. 
This Condué& feem’d too deep for my Compre- 
henfion ! What are we to think of his taking this 
Leafe, in the height of his Profperity, when he 
could have no Occafion for it? Was he a Pro- 
phet? Could he then forefee, he fhould, one time 
or other, be turn’d out of Drury-Lane? Or did 
his mere Appetite of Architecture urge ia ‘i 
ul 
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build a Houfe, while he could not be fure, he 
fhould ever have leave to make ufe of it? But of 
all this, we may think as we pleafe; whatever 
was his Motive, he, at his own Expence, in this 
Interval of his having nothing elfe to do, rebuilt 
that Theatre from the Ground, as it is now ftand- 
ing. As for the Order of Silence he feem’d little 
concern’d at it, while it gave him fowmuch unin- 
terrupted Leifure to fupervife a Work, which he 
naturally took Delight in. 

After this Defeat of the Patentee, the Thea- 
trical Forces of Collter in Drury-Lane, notwith- 
ftanding their having drawn the Multitude after 
them, for about three Weeks, during the Trial 
of Sacheverel, had made but an indifferent Cam- 
paign, at the endof the Seafon. Coller, at leaft, 
found fo little Account init, that it obliged him 
to pufh his Court-Intereft (which, wherever the 
Stage was concern’d, was not inconfiderable) to 
fupport him in another Scheme; which was, that 
in confideration of his giving up the Drury-Lane 
Cloaths, Scenes, and A€tors, to Swiney, and his 
joint Sharers, in the Hlay-MMarket, he (Collier) 
might be put into an equal Pofleflion of the Hay- 
Market Theatre, with all the Singers, &c. and 
be made fole Director of the Opera. Accordingly, 
by Permiffion of the Lord-Chamberlain, a Treaty 
was enter’d into, and in a few Days ratified by all 
Parties, conformable to the faid Preliminaries, 
This was that happy Crifis of Theatrical Liberty, 
which the labouring Comedians had long figh’d 
for; and which, for above twenty Years follow- 
ing, was fo memorably fortunate to them. 

However, there were two hard Articles, in this 
Treaty, which though it might be Policy in the 
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Adtors to comply with, yet the Impofition of 
them feem’d little lefs defpotick, than a Tax upon 
the Poor, when a Government did not want it.. 

The firft of thefe Articles was, That whereas 
the fole Licenfe for acting Plays, was prefum’d 
to be a more profitable Authority, than that for 
acting Operas only ; that therefore Two hundred 
Pounds a Year fhould be paid to Colfer, while 
Mafter of the Opera, by the Comedians; to 
whom a verbal Affurance was given by the Ple- 
nipo’s on the Court-fide, that while fuch Pay- 
ment fubfifted, no other Company fhould be per- 
mitted to act Plays againft them, within the 
Liberties, &c. The other Article was, That on 
every Wednefday, whereon an Opera could be 
perform’d, the Plays fhould, totzes guoties, be 
filent at Drury-Lane, to give the Opera a fairer 
Chance for a full Houfe. 

This Jaft Article, however partial in the In- 
tention, was, in its Effect, of great Advantage 
to the fharing Actors: For in all publick Enter- 
tainments, a Day’s Abftinence naturally increafes 
the Appetite to them: Our every Thur/day’s Au- 
dience, therefore, was vifibly the better, by thus 
making the Day before it a Faft. But as this 
was not a Favour defign’d us, this Prohibition of 
a Day, methinks, deferves a little farther Notice, 
,becaufe it evidently took a fixth Part of their 
Income, from all the hired AGors, who were 
only paid in Proportion to the Number of acting 
Days. This extraordinary Regard to Operas, 
was, in Effect, making the Day-labouring A@ors 
the principal Subfcribers to them, and the fhut- 
ting out People from the Play every Wednefday, 
many murmur’d at, as an Abridgment of their 
ufual Liberty. And tho’ I was one of thofe, 
Vor. 1, 7 whe 
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who profited by that Order, it ought not to bribe 
me into a Concealment of what was then faid 
and thought of it. I remember a Nobleman of 
the firft Rank, then ina high Poft, and not out of 
Court-Favour, faid openly behind the Scenes —— 
It was fhameful to take part of the Aétors Bread 
from them, to fupport the filly Diverfion of People of 
Quality. But alas ! what was all this Grievance, 
when weighed againft the Qualifications of fo 
grave, and ftanch a Senator, as Collier 2? Such 
vifible Merit, it feems, was to be made eafy, 
tho’ at the Expence of the —I had almoft faid, 
Honour of the Court, whofe gracious Intention 
for the Theatrical Common-wealth, might have 
fhone with thrice the Luftre, if fuch a paltry 
Price had not been paid for it. But as the Go- 
vernment of the Stage, is but that of the World 
in Miniature, we ought not to have wonder’d, 
that Collier had Intereft enough to quarter the 
Weaknefs of the Opera, upon the Strength of 
the Comedy. General good Intentions are not 
always practicable to a Perfection. The moft 
neceffary Law can hardly pafs, but a Tendernefs 
to fome private initepaie fhall often hang fuch 
Exceptions upon particular Claufes, till at laft it 
comes out lame, and lifelefs, with the Lofs of 


half its Force, Purpofe, and Dignity. As for 


-Inftance ; how many fruitlefs Motions have been 


made in Parliaments, to moderate the enormous 
Exactions, in the Pradtice of the Law? And 
what fort of Juftice muft that be call’d, which, 
when a Man has not a Mind to pay you a Debt 
of Ten Pounds, it fhall coft you Fifty, before 
you can get it! How long too has the Publick 
been labouring for a Bridge at Weftminfter ? But 
the Wonder, that it was not built a Hundred 

Years 
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Years ago ceafes, when we are told, That the 
Fear of making one End of London, as rich as the 
other, has been, fo long, an Obftruction to it: 
And though it might feem a flill greater Wonder, 
when a new Law for building one, had at laft 
got over that Apprehenfion, that it fhould meet 
with any farther Delay; yet Experience has 
fhewn us, that the Structure of this ufeful Orna- 
ment to our Metropolis, has been fo clogg’d by 
private Jobs, that were to be pick’d out of the 
JIndertaking, and the Progrefs of the Work fo 
difconcerted, by a tedious Contention of private 
Interefts, and Endeavours to impofe upon the 
Publick abominable Bargains, that a whole Year 
was loft, before a fingle Stone could be laid to 
its Foundation. But Pofterity will owe its Praifes 
to the Zeal, and Refolution of a truly Noble 
Commiffioner, whofe diftinguifh’d Impatience has 
broke thro’ thofe narrow Artifices, thofe falfe and 
frivolous Objections, that delay’d it, and has 
already began to raife, above the Tide, that fu- 
ture Monument of his publick Spirit. 

How far all this may be allow’d applicable to 
the State of the Stage, is not of fo great Impor- 
tance, nor fo much my Concern, as that what 
is obferved upon it fhould always remain a me- 
morable Truth, to the Honour of that Noble- 
man. But nowI go on: Collier being thus pof- 
fe(s’d of his Mufical Government, thought his 
beft Way would be to farm it out to a Gentle- 
man, Aaron Hill, Efg; (who, he had Reafon to 
fuppofe, knew fomething more of Theatrical 
Matters than himfelf) at a Rent, if I miftake 
not, of Six Hundred Pounds per Annum: But 
before the Seafon was ended (upon what Occa- 
fion, if I could remember, it might not be ma- 
P 2 terial 
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terial to fay) took it into his Hands again: But 
all his Skill, and Intereft, could not raife the 
DireCtion of the Opera, to fo good a Poft, as he 
thought due to a Perfon of his Confideration : 
He therefore, the Year following, enter’d upon 
another high-handed Scheme, which, till the De- 
mife of the Queen, turn’d to his better Account. 

After the Comedians were in Pofieifion of 
Prury-Lane, from whence, during my time upon 
the Stage, they never departed, their Swarm of 
Audiences exceeded all that had been feen in 
thirty Years before; which, however, I do not 
impute fo much to the Excellence of their Act- 
ing, as to their indefatigable Induftry, and good 
Management; for, as I have often faid, I never 
thought,.in the general, that we ftood in any 
Place of Comparifon with the eminent Actors 
before us; perhaps too, by there being now an 
End of the frequent Divifions, and Diforders, 
that had from time to time broke in upon, and 
fruftrated their Labours, not a little might be 
ccntributed to their Succefs. 

Collier, then, like a true liquorifh Courtier, 
obferving the Profperity of a Theatre, which he, 
the Year before, had parted with, for a worfe, 
began to. meditate an Exchange of Theatrical 
Polts with Szwiney, who had vifibly very fair 
Pretenfions to that he was in, by his being firft 
chofen, by the Court, to regulate, and refcue 
the Stage from the Diforders it had fuffer’d, under 
its former Managers: Yet Collier knew that fort 
of Merit could ftand in no Competition, with 
his being a Member of Parliament: He there- 
fore had Recourfe to his Court-Intereft (where 
mere Will, and Pleafure, at that time, was the 
only Law, that difpos’d of all Theatrical Rights) 
to 
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to oblige Swiney to let him be off, from his bad 
Bargain, for a better. ‘To this, it may be ima- 
gin’d, Swiney demurr’d, and, as he had Reafon, 
ftrongly remonftrated againft it: But as Collier 
had lifted his Confcience under the Command of 
Intereft, he kept it to ftrit Duty, and was im- 
moveable ; infomuch that Sir Fobn Vanbrugh, who 
was a Friend to Swiney, and who by his Inti- 
macy with the People in Power, better knew the 
Motive of their Actions, advis’d Swney rather to 
accept of the Change, than by a Non-compli- 
ance to hazard his being excluded from any Poft, 
or Concern in either of the Theatres: To con- 
elude, it was not long before Collier had pro- 
cured a new Licenfe for acting Plays, &c. for 
himfelf, Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber, exclufive of 
Swiney, who by this new Regulation, was re- 
duc’d to his Hobfon’s Choice of the Opera. 
Swiney being thus transferr’d to the Opera, in 
the finking Condition Collier had left it, found 
the Receipts of it, in the Winter following 1711, 
fo far fhort of the Expences, that he was driven 
to attend his Fortune in fome more favourable 
Climate, where he remain’d twenty Years an 
Exile, from his Friends, and Country; though 
there has been fcarce an Engli/h Gentleman, who 
in his Tour of France, or Italy, has not renew’d, 
or created an Acquaintance with him. As this 
is a Circumftance, that many People may have 
forgot, I cannot remember it, without that Re- 
gard, and Concern it deferves from all that know 
him: Yet it is fome Mitigation of his Misfor- 
tune, that fince his Return to England, his grey 
Hairs, and cheerful Difpofition, have ftill found 
a general Welcome among his foreign, and for- 
mer domeftick Acquaintance. 
Collier, 
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Collier, being now firft-commiffion’d Manager 
with the Comedians, drove them too, to the laft 
Inch of a hard Bargain (the natural Confequence 
of all Treaties between Power, and Neceffity.) 
He not only demanded fix hundred a Year, neat 
Money, the Price at which he had farm’d out 
his Opera, and to make the Bufinefs a Sime-cure 
to him; but likewife infifted upon a Moiety of 
the Two hundred, that had been levied upon us 
the Year before, in Aid of the Operas; in all 
7001. Thefe large, and ample Conditions, con- 
fidering in what Hands we were, we refolv’d to 
fwallow without wry Faces; rather chufing to 
run any Hazard, than contend with a formidable 
Power, againft which we had no Remedy: But 
fo it happen’d, that Fortune took better Care of 
our Intereft, than we ourfelves had like to have 
done: For had Colfer accepted of our firft Offer, 
of an equal Share with us, he had got three hun- 
dred Pounds a Year more, by complying with it, 
than by the Sum he impofed upon us ; our Shares 
being never lefs than a thoufand annually, to 
each of us, till the End of the Queen’s Reign, 
in 1714. After which Collier’s Commifiion was 
fuperfeded; his Theatrical Poft, upon the Ac- 
ceffion of his late Majefty, being given to Sir 
Richard Steele. 

From thefe various Revolutions, in the Go- 
vernment of the Theatre, all owing to the Pa- 
tentees miftaken Principle of increafing their Pro- 
fits, by too far enflaving their People, and keep- 
ing down the Price of good Actors (and I could 
almoft infift, that giving large Salaries to bad 
Ones, could not have had a worfe Confequence) 
Tfay, when it is confider’d, that the Authority 
for acting Plays, &. was thought of fo little 
W orth, 
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Worth, that (as has been obferv’d) Sir Thomas 
Skipwith gave away his Share of it, and the Ad- 
venturers had fled from it; that Mr. Congreve, at 
another time, had voluntarily refign’d it; and 
Sir Fohn Vanbruzh (merely to get the Rent of his 
new Houfe paid) had, by Leave of the Court, 
farm’d out his Licenfe to Swiney, who not with- 
out fome Hefitation had ventur’d upon it; let 
me fay again, out of this low Condition of the 
Theatre, was it not owing to the Induftry of 
three, or four Comedians, that a new Place was 
now created for the Crown to give away, with- 
out any Expence attending it, well worth the 
Acceptance of any Gentleman, whofe Merit, or 
Services had no higher Claim to Preferment, and 
which Collier, and Sir Richard Steele, in the two 
laft Reigns, fucceflively enjoy’d? ‘Tho’, I be- 
lieve, I may have faid fomething like this, in a 
former Chapter, | am not unwilling it fhould be 
twice taken notice of. 

We are now come to that firm Eftablifhment 
of the Theatre, which except the Admittance of 
Booth into a Share, and Dogge#’s retiring from it, 
met with no Change, or Alteration, for above 
twenty Years after. 

Collier, as has been faid, having accepted of a 
certain Appointment of feven hundred per An- 
num; Wilks, Dogget, and Myfelf were now the 
only acting Managers, under the Queen’s Li- 
cenfe ; which being a Grant, but during Pleafure, 
oblig’d us to a Conduct that might not undeferve 
that Favour. At this Time we were all in the 
Vigour of our Capacities as Actors ; and our 
Profperity enabled us.to pay, at leaft, double the 
Salaries, to what the fame Actors had ufually re- 
ceiv’d, or could have hoped for under the Go- 
vernment 
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vernment of the Patentees. Doggct, who was 
naturally an Oeconomift, kept our Expences, 
and Accounts, to the beft of his Power, within 
regulated Bounds, and Moderation. Wilks, who 
had a ftronger Paffion for Glory than Lucre, was 
a little apt to be lavifh, in what was not always 
as neceflary for the Profit as the Honour of the 
Theatre: For Example, at the Beginning of al- 
moft every Seafon, he would order two or three 
Suits to be made, or refrefh’d, for Actors of mo- 
derate Confequence, that his having conftantly 
a new one for himfelf, might feem lefs particular, 
tho’ he had, as yet, no new Part for it. This 
expeditious Care of doing us good, without wait- 
ing for our Confent to it, Dogget always look’d 
upon with the Eye of a Man in Pain: But I, 
who hated Pain, (tho’ I as little liked the Fa- 
vour as Dogget himfelf ) rather chofe to laugh at 
the Circumftance, than complain of what I knew 
was not to be cured, but by a Remedy worfe 
than the Evil. Upon thefe Occafions, there- 
fore, whenever I faw him, and his Followers, 
fo prettily drefs’d out, for an old Play, I only 
commended his Fancy ; or at moft but whifper’d 
him not to give himfelf fo much Trouble about 
others, upon whofe Performance it would but 
be thrown away: To which, with a fmiling Air 
of Triumph, over my want of Penetration, he 
has reply’d—Why, now, that was what I really 
did it for! to fhew others, that I love to take 
care of them, as well as of myfelf. “Thus when- 
ever he made himéelf eaiy, he had not the leaft 
Conception, let the Expence be what it would, 
that we could poffibly diflike it. And from the 
fame Principle, provided athinner Audience were 
liberal of their Applaufe, he gave himfelf little Con- 
cern 
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cern about the Receipt of it. Asin thefe different 
Tempers of my Brother-Managers, there might 
be equally fomething right, and wrong, it was 
equally my Bufinefs to keep well with them both: 
And tho’ of the two, I was rather inclin’d to Dagget’s 
way of thinking, yet I was always under the dif- 
acreeable Reftraint of not letting Wilks fee it: 
Therefore, when in any material Point of Ma- 
nagement, they were ready to come to a Rupture, 
I found it advifeable to think neither of them, 
abfolutely in the wrong ; but by giving to one as 
much of the Right, in his Opinion this way, as 
I took from the other in that; their Differences 
were fometimes foftened into Conceffions, that I 
have Reafon to think prevented many ill Confe- 
quences, in our Affairs, that otherwife might 
have attended them. But this was always to be 
done with a very gentle Hand; for as Wilks was 
apt to be eafily hurt by Oppofition, fo when he 
felt it, he was as apt to be infupportable. How- 
ever, there were fome Points, in which we were 
always unanimous. In the twenty Years, while 
we were our own Directors, we never had a 
Creditor that had Occafion to come twice for 
his Bill; every AZonday Morning difcharged us 
of all Demands, before we took a Shilling for 
our own:Ufe. And from this time, we neither 
afk’d any Actor, nor were defired by them, to 
fion any written Agreement (to the beft of my 
Memory) whatfoever: The Rate of their re- 
fpeCtive Salaries were only enter’d in our daily 
Pay-Roll; which plain Record every one look’d 
upon as good as City-Security: For where an 
honeft Meaning is mutual, the mutual Confidence 
will be Bond enough, in Confcience, on both 
Sides: But that I may not afcribe more pi: 
oh 
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Conduct, than was really its Due, I ought to 
give Bomune her Share of the Commendation ; 
for had not our Succefs exceeded our Expecta- 
tion, it might not have been in our Power, fo 
thoroughly to have obferved thofe Rules of Oeco- 
nomy, Juftice, and Lenity, which fo happily fup- 
ported us: But the Severities, and Oppreffion 
we had fuffer’d under our former Mafters, made 
us incapable of impofing them upon others ; 
which gave our whole Society the cheerful Looks 
of a refcued People. But notwithftanding this 
general Caufe of Content, it was net above a 
Year or two before the Imperfection of human 
Nature began to fhew itfelf in contrary Symp- 
toms. The Merit of the Hazards which the Ma- 
nagers had run, and the Difficulties they had 
combated, in bringing to Perfection, that Re-: 
volution, by which they had all fo amply profited, 
in the Amendment of their general Income, be- 
gan now to be forgotten ; pire Acknowledge- 
ments, and thankful. Ptomifes of Fidelity, were 
no more repeated, or fcarce thought obligatory : 

Kafe and Plenty, by an habitual Enjoyment, had 
loft their Novelty, and the Largenefs of their Sa- 
laries, feem’d rather leflen’d than advane’d, by 
the extraordinary Gains of the Undertakers ; for 
that is the Scale in which the hired Actor wil 
always weigh his Performance; but whatever 
Reafon there may feem to be, in his Cafe, yet 
as he is frequently apt to throw a little Self-par- 
tiality into the Balance, that Confideration may 
a ‘good deal alter the Juftnefs of it. While the 
Actors, therefore, had this way of thinking, happy. 
was it for the Managers, that their united Intereft 
was fo infeparably the fame, and that their Skill 
and Power in Acting, ftood in a Rank i te far 
above 
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above the reft, that if the whole Body of private 
Men had deferted them, it would yet have been 
an eafier Matter for the Managers to have pick’d 
up Recruits, than for the Deferters to have found 
proper Officers to head them. Here, then, in this 
Diftinétion lay our Security: Our being Actors 
ourfelves, was an Advantage to our Government, 
which all former Managers, who were only idle 
Gentlemen, wanted: Nor was our Eftablif{hment 
eafily to be broken, while our Health and Limbs 
enabled us to be Joint-labourers in the Work we 
were Matters of. 

The only Actor, who, in the Opinion of the 
Publick, feem’d to have had a Pretence of being 
advanced to a Share with us, was certainly Booth : 
But when it is confider’d, how ftrongly he had 
oppofed the Meafures that had made us Managers, 
by fetting himfelf (as has been obferv’d) at the 
Head of an oppofite Intereft, he could not as yet, 
have much to complain of: Befide, if the Court 
had thought him, now, an equal Object of Fa- 
your, it could not have been in our Power to 
have oppos’d his Preferment: This I mention, 
not to take from his Merit, but to fhew, from 
what Caufe it was not, as yet, better provided 
for. Therefore it may be no Vanity to fay, our 
having at that time, no vifible Competitors on the 
Stage, was the only Intereft that rais’d us to be 
the Managers of it. 

But here, let me reft a while, and fince, at my 
time of Day, our beft Poffeffions are but Eafe, 
and Quiet, I muft be content, if I will have Sal- 
lies of Pleafure, to take up with thofe only, that 

re be found in Imagination. When I look back, 
therefore, on the Storms of the Stage, we had 
been tof$’din ; when I confider, that various Vi- 
ciffitude 
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ciffitude of Hopes and Fears, we had for twenty 
Years ftruggled with, and found ourfelves, at laft, 
thus fafely fet on Shore, to enjoy the Produce of 
our own Labours; and to have rais’d thofe La- 
bours by our Skill, and Induftry, to a much fairer 
Profit, than our Tafk-mafters, by all their fevere, 
and griping Government, had ever reap’d from 
them; a good-natur’d Reader, that is not of- 
fended at the Comparifon of great things, with 
{mall, will allow was a Triumph, in Proportion, 
equal to thofe, that have attended the moft he- 
roick Enterprizes for Liberty! What Tranfport 
could the firftt Brutus feel, upon his Expulfion of 
the Tarquins, greater than that which now dane’d 
in the Heart of a poor A@tor, who from an injur’d 
Labourer, unpaid his Hire, had made himfelf, 
without Guilt, a legal Manager of his own For- 
tune? Let the Grave and Great contemn, or 
yawn at thefe low Conceits, but let me be happy, 
in the Enjoyment of them! To this Hour my 
Memory runs o’er that pleafing Profpe&t of Life 
paft, with little lefs Delight, than when I was 
firft, in the real Poffeffion of it. This is the na- 
tural Temper of my Mind, which my Acquain- 
tance are frequently Witneffes of: And as this 
was all the Ambition, Providence had made my 
obfcure Condition capable of, Iam thankful, that 
_ Means were given me to enjoy the Fruits of it. 


Hoc eft 
Vivere bis, vitd poffe priore frut. 


Something like the Meaning of this, the lefs 
learned Reader may find in my Title Page. 
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